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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

;  Lambeth,  Afay  14,  1702- 

THIS  Letter  has  many  errands,  dear 
Miss  Carter,  the  first  is  to  welceme  you  to  the 
end  of  your  journey,  where  I  have  the  comfort  of 
thinking  that  you  will  not  meet  with  any  one  coun 
tenance  so  ungracious  as  that  which  has  distressed 
you  for  so  many  months  past ;  but  will  find  all 
your  friends  and  neighbours  looking  the  joy,  that  I 
defy  them  not  to  Jed  upon  seeing  you  amongst  them 
again.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  haunted 
with  the  thoughts  of  having  grieved  you,  and  yet 
from  my  weary  and  dejected  looks,  and  unreason- 
VOL.  in.  B  able 


able  low  spirits,  I  find  this  has  constantly  been  th? 
case.  Alas !  I  thought  my  only  grief  was  to  fee) 
myself  perfectly  useless  to  you,  but  I  have  been 
worse,  I  have  been  hurtful  to  you,  Was  it  so  the 
last  piece  of  a  week  that  you  entirely  spent  with 
us  ?  I  hope  not,  for  then  we  had  some  hours  that 
appeared  to  me  comfortable  ones.  And  oh  how 
earnestly  did  I  wish  last  night  that  you  co'uld  have 
stayed  a  few  weeks  more  to  see  me  mend  upon  your 
hands  !  How  would  I  have  brightened  up  my  coun 
tenance,  and  dismissed  those  petty  cares  which  I 
have  suffered  hitherto  to  cloud  it  in  so  unsufferable 
a  degree — At  least  I  think  I ,  would  have  done  so — 

o 

I  think  I  will  do  so,  though  you  are  absent,  and 
will  be  never  the  better  for  it.  I  am  convinced  now 
that  bad  nerves  (as  one  is  pleased  to  call  the  indul 
gence  of  humour)  are  little  short  of  a  mortal  sin. 
They  disgrace  one's  best  principles,  grieve  one's 
best  friends,  and  make  one's  whole  being  ungrate 
ful.  Yoiif's  are  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  mine, 
and  with  an  aching  head  and  twitching  limbs  you 
go  about  the  world  active,  useful,  cheerful,  and 

thankful. While   T,    plump    and  rosy,    eating 

hearty,  sleeping  well,  sit  lolling  In  my  easy  chair, 
and  not  deigning  even  to  look  comfortable.  Exte 
nuate  as  kindly  as  you  will,  no  effects  of  an  illness, 
however  severe,  no  uniformity  of  life,  no  petty 
cares  and  attentions,  though  vexatious  and  teizing 

dfcfe  as 
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as  gnats,  can  totally  excuse  such  a  disposition :  it 
is,  as  you  said,  truly  the  only  temptation  that  I 
have  to  guard  against.  And  I  am  now  awakened 
to  a  thorough  resolution  of  using  every  endeavour 
to  subdue  it. 

I  believe  yoii  would  have  come  into  my  room 
again  that  night,  as  I  wished  you  then,  and  as  I 
am  now  glad  you  did  not,  had  you  heen  aware  into 
what  a  solemn  train  of  thought  I  was  led  by  the 
shutting  of  the  door.     "  Now  she  is  absolutely 
gone — I  have  not  even  a  moment  to  beg  her  pardon, 
or  to  make  out  that  I  have  not  been  quite  so  much 
to  blame — When  we  may  meet  again  is  uncertain 
as  human  life.     How  we  may  meet  again,  is  uncer 
tain  as  human  happiness.     In  this  Now  *  of  health, 
arid  prosperity,  and  ease,  with  every  thing  dearest 
to  me  arouttd,  I  have  always  received  her  with  in 
fectious  dejection  and  uncomfortable  gloom.     How 
dare  I  make  any  resolutions  for  a  future  time— do 
I  deserve  that  such  an  opportunity  should  ever  be 
granted  me  again !  This  opportunity  then  is  gone 
irrevocably — The  time  must  Come  when  every  op 
portunity  of  every  amendment  will  be  gone  as  zV- 
revocab/y.     The  last  of  all  last  moments  is  hasten 
ing — and  at  present  all  the  impression  I  leave  on 
the  mind  of  my  most  partial  friend  is  gloom,  and 

*  "  This  golden  Now."— Prior. 

B  2  uricona- 
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uncomfortableness."    Fatal   dream?    But  now  at 

last  I  am  thoroughly  awake,  and  a  thousand  thanks 

to  you  as  the  kind  instrument  of  awakening  me? 

I  sat  down  and  died  comfortably,  -writ  you  a  note, 

which  I  will  enclose,    and  then  prudently  deter 

mined  hot  to  send  it,  lest  it  should  hurt  you. 

•  I  therefore  went  quietly  to  sleep,  and  waked  just 

after  six,  with   the  very  painful  thought  that  you 

was  absolutely  gone.     I  did  not  then  know  that  you 

was  gone  with  a  bad  head-ache.     Surely  you  could 

feel  no  concern  at  parting  with  me—  And  why  you' 

should"  ever  have  cared  for  rnc,  but  out  of  mere 

compassion,    I   can  hardly  guess  —  But  on   those 

thoughts  I  will  not  dwell,  nor  much  on  the  recol 

lection  how  often  I  have  made  you  promises,  of 

amendment  that  are  still  to  be  made  again.    'May 

it  be  now  to  more  lasting  purpose  !    Farewell  !    I 

know  not  how  to  thank  you  enough  for  all  the 

goodness   I  have  so  little  deserved.     I  wish  you 

every  happiness,  and  as  a  small  part  of  it,  that  you 

could  know  with  what  true  esteem  and  gratitude  1 

am    &c. 


•  ffc  jfjaaa'fq  .to  bun 

\>m  vai  to  !.»m 


• 
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THE 


THE  NOTE  THAT  WAS  ENCLOSED. 

NOTWITHSTANPING  that,  I  dare  say  I 
shall  sleep  very  well,  but  wake  I  hope  to  quite 
another  sort  of  life  than  my  lethargic  one  has  been, 
I  beseech  you  form  a  smiling  and  sparkling  idea  of 
me — -I  trust  it  shall  be  a  true  one.  I  will  not  sit 
down  and  lament,  but  get  up  and  amend.  You 
have  done  me  infinite  good,  and  let  that  give  you 
pleasure.  Blessings  attend  your  steps,  and  may 
you  enjoy  health  better  than  mine,  with  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  your  own  temper  and  spirits  !  Adieu ! 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT, 

Deal,  May  17,  1762. 

THE  confusion  of  an  aching  head,  and 
a  clouded  understanding,  obliged  me,  much  against 
my  will,  to  defer  thanking  you,  my  dearMissTalbot, 
for  your  Letter,  which  1  earnestly  wished  to  do  the 
moment  I  received  it.  Indeed  before  I  got  it  I 
longed  to  write  to  you,  on  the  subject  that  has  so 
much  engaged  my  thoughts  since  our  last  conversa 
tion.  I  have  made  myself  a  thousand  reproaches, 

fearing 


fearing  I  had  exprest  myself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  encrease  that  dejection  of  your  spirits  which  I 
so  ardently  desired  to  relieve.  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
had  left  such  painful  impressions  on  your  mind  as 
your  Letter  shows  me  I  did,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  left  you  if  I  had,  with 
out  endeavouring  to  remove  them.  I  did  not  re 
turn  into  your  room,  because  I  thought  probably  I 
might  weary  you  and  do  you  hurt,  though  I  much 
wished  it.  I  find  too  late  that  I  might  have  done 
you  good,  and  what  would  I  give  that  I  had  then 
known  it  was  in  my  power !  You  cannot  think  how 
much  I  have  been  distressed  in  finding  that  I  was 
neither  of  the  least  use  or  amusement  to  you.  Yet 
could  I  have  seen  you  well  enough  to  be  amusect 
by  other  means,  I  should  have  been  satisfied. 

Amidst  alt  the  unmerited  advantages  of  mv  own  si- 

j 

tuation  and  improved  spires,  for  which  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful,  I  have  had  many  a  secret 
painful  feeling  that  with  such  superior  goodne5s  you 
were  less  happy  than  I.  Yet  I  fancied  something 
might  be  done  to  alleviate  a  disorder  which  alas 
cannot  be  totally  cured ;  but  the  difficulty  there  was 
of  seeing  you  alone,  and  talking  it  over,  prevented 
Us  being  mentioned  till  that  last  evening;  but 
surely  I  must  have  very  ill  expressed  myself  ta 
tempt  you  to  pass  so  severe  a  censure  on  yourself. 
My  real  intention  was  to  make  you  judge  more 

equitably 


equitably  of  yourself,  to  remove  the  painful  imagi 
nation  that  there  was  any  thing  voluntary  in  an 
inactivity,  the  mere  effect  of  constitutional  dis 
order. 

The  principle  of  this  imagination  is  a  noble  one, 
as  indeed  I  believe  you  scarcely  ever  had  a  wrong 
opinion  that  was  not  the  consequence  of  some  right 
tendency  carried  to  excess ;  and  I  honor  it  to  the 
highest  degree,  at  the  same  time  that  I  see  with 
the  deepest  concern  how  sadly  the  fatal  influence  of 
distemper  has  misapplied  it  to  a  discontent  with 
yourself,  which,  if  not  vigorously  opposed,  will 
wear  away  every  guiltless  enjoyment  of  your  life ; 
-weaken  all  the  spirits  of  your  virtues  ;  and  by  an 
unavailing  regret  for  not  being  able  to  do  all  you 
wish,  will  incapacitate  you  from  doing  what  you 
can.  Your  mind,  my  dear  friend,  has  the  dispo 
sitions  of  angelic  natures :  but  your  constitution 
has  alas  too  much  of  the  weakness  of  frail  morta 
lity,  to  assist  you  in  all  the  high  attempts  at  which 
your  virtue  aims.  In  this  state  of  imperfection, 
the  kind  and  extent  of  our  duties  must  be  regulated 
by  the  extent  of  our  animal  powers.  To  these, 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  no  effort  of  resolution 
can  make  the  least  addition  :  and  you  might  just  as 
reasonably  accuse  yourself  for  not  being  able  to  fly, 
when  by  flying  no  doubt  you  might  in  many  in 
stances  be  exceedingly  useful,  as  for  not  perform 
ing 
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ing  many  other  tasks,  which,  though  they  are  not 
in  general  quite  so  uncommon,  are  to  you  upon, 
the  same  principle  equally  impracticable. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  whether  I 
have  said  any  thing  that  can  do  you  any  good  :  I 
only  know  that  you  have  always  my  most  affec 
tionate  good  wishes.  May  that  power  who  alone 
can  render  them  effectual,  and  to  whose  protection 
and  favour  you  have  so  distinguished  a  claim,  give 
you  that  peace  and  sunshine  of  joy,  which  nothing 
but  the  grievous  operation  of  distemper  could  pre 
vent  from  being  the  consequence  of  principles  and 
a  conduct  like  your's. 

You  could  not  be  more  affected  by  the  solemn 
train  of  thought  into  which  you  were  led  that  last 
night,  than  I  was  by  your  account  of  it.  Yet  ^ 
hope  it  will  please  God  that  we  may  meet  again 
with  the  same  happy  circumstances  in  all  other  re 
spects,  and  with  more  cheerfulness  to  each  other. 
Your  example,  or  it  will  be  inexcusably  my  own 
fault,  must  always  be  of  importance  to  me,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  make  proper  use  of  it,  and  better  spirits 
will  render  my  more  varied  scene  of  life  capable  pf 
making  me  some  little  amusement  to  you.  In  the 
mean  t^ime  believe  me  to  be  with  the  highest  esteem 
and  most  sincere  affection,  &c. 


Miss 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  May  21, 


IT  was  cruel  not  to  be  able  to  write  you 
so  much  as  a  line  of  thanks  immediately,  my  dear 
Miss  Carter,  in  return  for  so  kind  and  so  useful  a 
Letter.  1  have  studied  it  over  and  over,  not  'I 
hope  to  the  purpose  of  making  myself  vaii),  but  to 
that  of  improving  by  advice  so  gently  given,  and  of 
encreasing  my  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  adviser, 
J  do  not  put  down  to  the  score  of  compliment  any 
one  of  the  very  fine  things  you  have  said  of  me, 
for  notwithstanding  your  good  sense  and  discern 
ment  ,  I  believe  you  think  them  every  one  —  and  as 
there  are  two  classes  of  angels,  I  will  also  allow  my 
.disposition  to  be  naturally  as  angelical  as  you  please. 
I  will  go  further,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  that 
by  the  best  of  cultivation,  that  wild  nature  has 
been  improved  in  many  instances  into  somewhat 
very  different;  a^d  that  it  is  my  duty  not  to  sit 
down  discouraged  at  the  infinite  that  still  remains, 
jto  be  amended  ;  but  like  honest  Welch  Betty,  to 
root  up  one  weed  after  another  from  day  to  day, 
and  try,  if  I  can,  to  sing  and  look  cheerful  at  my 
work.  Accordingly  I  have  gone  on  with  more 

cheerfulness 
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cheerfulness  ever  since  my  mind  was  relieved  by 
writing  its  overflowings  to  you ;  and  it  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  your  very  kind  answer  and  en 
couragement.  Let  us,  in  justice  to  indulgent 
mercy,  hope  the  best  of  another  year,  and  mean 
while  make  the  best  of  the  present.  I  am  sorry 
you  had  such  a  whirling  journey,  and  pity  your 
fright  from  the  wicked  dog  of  a  horse.  I  more 
pity  your  present  unsettled  situation ;  but  comfort 
yourself  when  you  sit  in  your  littered  room,  that  at 
least  you  can  sit  in  it  with  an  unlittered  mind  ; 
which  is  more,  I  fear,  than  many  a  line  lady  can 
say,  whose  pictures,  and  shells,  and  china  are  the 
most  nicely  arranged.  I  rejoice  in  your  shower  ; 
our's  did  not  come  till  yesterday,  but  then  plentiful, 
and  with  one  flash  of  lightning  and  clap  of  thunder, 
which  my  mother  and  I  enjoyed  to  perfection  in  a 
short  airing.  Indeed  /  did  enjoy  very  highly  the 
mercy  of  its  going  off  without  any  more,  or  my 
poor  mother  would  have  suffered  much.  Since  you 
went  I  have  seen  many  agreeable  people.  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch,  who  is  most  truly  amiable  and 
charming,  brought  her  daughter  hither  in  a  most 
friendly  manner.  Lady  Edgecumbe  spent  a  plea 
sant  morning  here.  Good  Mrs.  Donnelan,  you 
see,  is  gone  to  the  regions  for  which  she  had  been 
so  long  preparing,  and  where  sickness  is  no  more. 

Yesterday's 
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Yesterday's  weather  affected  me  from  head  to  foot, 
(including  my  heart),  yet  I  am  well,  in  good  hu- 
;nour,  and  good  spirits. 

His  Grace  charges  me  to  have  an  account  from 
you  in  writing  when  and  where  you  saw  the  fellow 
picture  to  that  which  we  call  Luther  and  his  wife, 
and  how  they  come  in  your's  to  be  called  Calvin 
and  Calvina !  The  Potter  and  Smythe  families  are 
here.  We  are  as  jolly  as  can  be  at  meals,  and  do 
not  molest  ope  another  at  other  times.  In  a  morn 
ing  they  go  their  way,  and  we  go  our's.  In  even 
ings  I  believe  they  have  a  quadrille,  and  we  saun 
ter,  or  write,  or  do  as  we  please. 

Lord  Lyttelton  is  somewhat  better  to  day,  and  so 
is  poor  Lady  Tyrconnel,  though  her  state  is  still 
very  doubtful. 

This  Letter  was  begun  some  time  ago,  but  the 
Archbishop  has  got  a  sad  fit  of  the  gout,  which  has 
put  all  other  things  out  of  my  head.  Think,  poor 
soul,  of  the  inponvenience  to  him  riot  to  be  able  to 
sign  his  name  for  the  last  fortnight.  But  we  are 
thankful  it  came  before  he  set  out  on  his  three 
weeks'  journey  of  constant  heat  and  business*. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  this  day  set  out  without 
him.  Think  but  how  glad  I  am  to  have  all  my 
schemes  of  three  weeks'  retirement  and  quiet  thus 

*  The  visitation  of  his  diocese. 

pverturned. 


overturned.  What  anxiety  would  my  mother  and 
I  unavoidably  have  felt  had  he  set  out  with  a  hand 
as  bis;  as  two,  and  strong  symptoms  of  gout  in  his 
foot!  I  would  not  have  given  up  my  sospimio 
ritiro  for  the  gayest  scheme  that  could  be  offered 
me :  but  for  this  safe  scheme  I  do  most  joyfully. 
Not  but  I  am  gay  too.  Believe  it  or  not,  but  it  is 
absolutely  fact,  I  was  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
at  Lady  Northumberland's  grand  rout  on  Saturday, 
and  very  well  pleased  to  find  myself  there.  I  went 
at  seven,  and  found  only  her  Ladyship  and  your 
poor  Charlotte.  I  was  pleased  with  Charlotte's 
looks,  dress,  and  behaviour;  they  seemed  to  me 
very  proper.  Lady  Northumberland  was  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  the  medley  did  not 
begin  to  come  in  till  about  eight,  and  I  could  have 
been  amused  with  staying  longer,  but  I  thought  it 
right  to  be  home  by  nine.  I  walked  through  the 
garden,  which  was  prettily  illuminated,  and  re 
treated  through  a  back  door,  by  which  I  avoided 
the  crowd  of  coaches.  The  music  in  the  gardens 
was  just  begun,  the  moon  rising  in  glory  behind  an 
illuminated  alcove,  and  the  Princess  of  Mecfelem- 
bourg  every  minute  expected.  Alas,  Lady  Nor 
thumberland  had  raised  my  spirits,  by  telling  me 
Lord  Anson  was  well  enough  to  be  gone  that  day 
to  Moor  Park :  guess  how  we  were  struck  by  the 
sad  news  of  the  next  morning.  Very  possibly  had 
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he  lived  and  been  well,  I  might  never  have  seen 
him  more,  but  I  always  should  have  felt  the  com 
fort  of  having  a  real  and  justly  valued  friend. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

Lambeth,  August  14,  17<jv». 
• 
I  HAVE  been  very  busy  all  day  packing 

.up  drawers  and  papers,  in  order  for  my  removal 
for  two  days  to  Jessamine  Hall,  (a  new  and  very 
appropriate  name  for  rny  mother's  hotel),  while  i-ny 
own  rooms  are  thoroughly  set  to  rights,  and  now  I 
am  tired,  and  must  go  into  the  garden  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  look  after  the  fishes,  and  the  pusses, 
and  the  gull,  and  the  ducks,  and  then  1  must  write 
a  Letter  upon  business  for  his  Grace,  who  cannot 
yet  do  it  for  himself,  so  adieu. 

This  morning,  between  necessary  attendances, 
indispensible  notes,  dinner  consultations,  harpsi 
chord  tunes,  paper  murder,  and  visitors,  I  had  not 
a  minute  till  past  twelve :  then  I  went  to  town, 
meaning  to  make  visits,  but  stopped  short  at  Lady 
C.  Finch's,  and  so  pleasant  was  it,  that  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  come  away  till  dinner-time. 
*  We 
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We  had  a  peasant  party  at  dinner,  and  for  the 
evening ;  this  is  the  life  you  wish  me  to  lead,  as  it 
is  mightily  calculated  for  health  and  amusement ;  but 
i  could  a  little  leisure  be  intermixed  with  it,  it  would 
be  better  still.  If  I  have  leisure  to-morrow  rioon,  I 
shall  drink  Bristol  water,  and  saunter  with  a  book 
in  the  shade.  I  wish  you  would  write  a  little 
pocketable  volume,  philosophy  or  poetry,  which 
you  will,  so  it  be  quite  new.  I  have  a  Letter  from 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  quite  like  herself,  and  that  makes 
one  love  and  pity  her ;  the  Captain  is  gone  with 
Sir  G.  Pocock.  I  find  from  Mrs.  Montagu  you 
too  are  moved,  and  I  want  to  hear  from  yourself 
an  account  of  your  new  habitation,  and  whether  it 
suits  your  fancy,  or  your  fancy  is  forced  (philoso 
phically)  to  suit  itself  to  that.  The  latter  is  the 
surest  way  to  be  pleased,  though  I  have  (shame 
for  me)  been  here  so  many  years  before  I  could  find 
it  out.  Indeed  this  house  and  these  gardens  are 
this  summer  delightful.  Emin  was  at  Moscow  the 
end  of  April,  and  setting  forward  to  Georgia,  but 
not  in  good  humour,  and  he  has  not  vouchsafed  a 
line  to  any  one  in  England. 

Guess  where  I  was,  and  voluntarily,  last  Monday. 
In  a  small  assembly  room  at  Madame  Munch- 
hausen's,  among  all  the  Excellencies  from  all  the 
courts  in  Europe —France  and  Spain,  alas,  ex- 

r 

ecpteu. 
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Cepted.  I  sat  long  by  a  loo  table,  to  survey 
Ernest:  he  is  a  very  handsome,  lively,  sensible 
youth.  Do  you  know  what  a  noble  thing  Lady 
Northumberland  has  done  for  poor  Charlotte? 
When  her  goods  were  seized,  she  sent  her  a  bank 
note  of  5001.  to  retrieve  them.  Sweet  Lady  Spencer 
is  in  a  doubtful  way.  My  heart  bleeds  for  poor 
Mrs.  Poyntz  and  Charles,  as  poor  hopeless  Louisa 
still  lingers  on.— 17th. 

I  am  now  determined  to  finish  this  Letter,  for  I 
am  ashamed  of  it.  The  Archbishop  is  still  but 
poorly,  though  it  has  been  a  friendly  visit,  without 
any  alarming  symptoms  j  but  I  fear  he  will  have  it 
in  both  liands,  and  I  feel  it  grievously-  But  if  I 
allowed  my  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  sad  side,  how 
should  I  keep  up  the  cheerfulness  that  alone  can 
make  one  useful  ?  Persons  that  are  not  well  ought 
see  cheerful  faces  about  them ;  they  are  the  best 
kind  of  cordial  \  but  indeed  I  would  rather  my  own 
hand  were  in  pain,  and  yet  perhaps  I  should  not 
bear  it  with  half  the  patience  that  he  does.  This 
gout  was  obliging  in  coming  no  sooner.  His  Grace 
was  called  to  St.  James's  only  an  hour  before  his 
usual  time  of  rising;  he  was  very  well  all  that 
joyous  day,  and  has  been  at  court  several  times 
since ;  I  hope  his  hand  wH.l  be  well  before  the  chris 


tening. 
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Are  you  not  delighted  with  the  choice  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch  for  governess?  Every  body  is 
released  with  it,  how  could  they  be  otherwise,  you 
will  say.  I  should  have  been  more  pleased  still 
had  I  know  who  (nay,  don't  look  so  cross)  been 
made  deputy  governess  ;  instead  of  a  certain  Mrs. 

,-,      1  1  1  T     I 

Colesworth,  whom  1  know  not. 

i       •       ,   ,  rr 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  admirable  effects 
of  your  Epictetus.  The  Czarina  has  some  time 

read  it  through  with  the  highest  admiration  and 

;   »;•< 
approbation.'     Dr.  Dumaresque  is'  returned,  glad 

to  be  recalled  to  a  little  living  near  Wells,  of  1401. 
a  year,  given  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
at  Lord  Grenville's  recommendation.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  has  somewhat  .better  *, 
as  all  the  Russians  interest  themselves  for  him  in 
a  very  friendly  manner.  When  he  came  away  two1 
months  ago,  Emm  was  on  his  way  ta  Astracan,  with 
a  safe  convoy,  and  a  very  strong  Letter  from  tho 
great  Chancellor  to  Prince  Heraclius.  The  poor 
Princess  of  Georgia  died  at  Moscow  the  same  day 
with  the  late  Czarina,  so  knew  not  the  event  that 
had  she  lived  would  have  answered  all  her  wishes, 
aftd  recalled  her  to  Petersburgh. 

Write  me  any  thing  you  know'  of  Mrs.  Mon> 
tague:  she  promised  me  I  should  see-  a  Vision  in 

HflC-J 
*  He  had  afterward  a  stall  at  Salisbury. 
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verse  of  Lord  Lyttel ton's,  but  I  fear  has  forgot 
it*. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  Miis.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Sept.  1,  1762. 

THANK  my  stars,  I  have  torn  it  this 
minute  all  to  bits !  What?  Why  a  reflection  upon 
the  Vision,  that  would  have  made  you  smile,  but 
that  was  of  a  kind  I  will  Hot  suffer  myself  to  write; 
and  now  I  have  had  the  trouble  and  the  hindrance 
both  of  writing  and  tearing  it,  I  am  pretty  well  for 
tified  against  the  next  temptation. 

I  am  enclosing  back  the  Vision  the  very  night  I 
received  it,  to  prevent  all  temptations  to  disho* 
nesty  or  carelessness ;  'tis  certainly  very  elegant, 

On  your  approbation  I  have  been  a  second  time 
at  Madame  Munchhausen's,  but  whether  wearied 
with  my  ride,  or  whatever  was  the  matter,  I  was 
less  amused  than  the  time  beiore*  I  felt  to  myself 

*  As  the  Editor  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  this  Vision^, 
which  he  believes  is  not  inserted  in  any  edition  of  ixml  Lyttel- 
ton's  Poems,  and  presumes  that  it  may  gratiy  the  cariosity  of 
the  public,  it  will  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  vviume* 

VOL.  in.  C  as 


us  if  I  stood  in  every  body's  way,  and  could  not  help 
wondering  what  business  I  had  there.     However,  I 
do  really  love  those  two  girls,  (well  I  may^for  they 
have  taken  a  passion  for  me,  and  call  me'  nothing 
but  rfy  angel,)  and  am  heartily  sorry  that  "they  arer 
<*oing  to  leave  England  for  good,  and  all  in  about  a 
week.     We  are  to  correspond,  they  assure  me.     I 
warned  them  fairly,  that  I  am  a  sad  deferring  Cor- 
"reapondent.     When,  alas,  shall  I  have  a  little  lei 
sure  to  converse  with  myself?    If  I  could  but  con 
trive  to  rise  early  as  you  do,  but  my  health  will  not 
kllow  it,  how  happy  would  it  make  me  ! 
-  Yesterday  evening  we  were  entertained  by  one  of 
the  noblest  storms  I  ever  enjoyed,  and  truly  this- 
was  not  enjoyed  without  some  mixture  of  terror. 
My  mother  sat  with  me  till  past  one,  and  I  tried 
to  amuse  away  her  fears  as  suitably  as  I  could  by 
reading  her  some  of  the  nqblest  passages  in  Dr., 
Young.     By  that  hour  we  were  both,  even  in  spite 
of  him,  somewhat  sleepy,  and  there  was  an  in 
terval  of  lightning  (I  .mean  an  interval  of  darkness) 
that  made  the  hall  just  passable.  | .*,    . 

On  Thursday  I  condescended  to  amuse  myself 
with  terrestrial  grandeur,  and  went  by  a  very 
obliging  appointment  to  Lady  Charlotte  Finch's  to 
see  the  young  Prince  in  his  state  cradle,  and  after 
wards  spent  an  hour  or  two  very  agreeably  in  the 
Queen's  drawing-room,  drinking  caudle,  and  chat 
ting 
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ting  with  Lady  Egremont,  who  was  exceedingly 
kind  and  obliging,  as  was  all  the  gay  world.  I 
even  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Van  C.  who 
looked  very  clever  and  very  good-humoured.  I  con 
versed  with  my  great  cousin,  and  was  at  last  tugged 
away  by  main  force  by  my  good  cousin  (Bet),  who  re 
minded  me  of  dinner-time  in  the  midst  of  my  cake 
and  caudle  and  gaiety.  One  of  the  liveliest,  most 
friendly-looking  persons  I  saw,  was  Mrs.  Anne 
Pitt,  who  congratulated  my  appearauce  at  St. 
James's  with  up-lifted  hands. 

I  have  had  the  long-expected  Letter  from  Sir 
Charles  Poyntz,  to  tell  me  that  poor  Louisa's  suf 
ferings  are  at  last  concluded.  He  proposes  being 
here  next  month. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

Lambeth,  Sept.  30,  1762. 

JOY  to  you  of  the  glorious  news — the 
news  so  long  expected,  so  almost  despaired  of*  and 
so  infinitely  important !  If  I  can  write  but  three 
lines  you  shall  have  them  by  this  Post  Yet  pro* 
bably  mine  may  not  be  your  first  intelligence  that 
the  Havannah  surrendered  the  same  day  that  the 
c  2  Prince 
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Prince  was  born.  How  amazing  is  the  series  of 
mercies  with -which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  this 
nation  !  Our  affairs  in  America  had  been  utterly 
ruined  if  this  great  event  had  not  taken  place.  I 
long  for  the  Gazette,  to  see  what  is  become  of  Capt 
Mackenzie. 

I  could  break  my  heart  for  the  truly  brave  Ve- 
lasco,  who  stood  single  in  the  breach,  with  the 
standard  in  his  hand,  and  the  colours  wrapt  round 
his  body,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  our  people,  instead 
of  asking  quarter,  as  they  entreated  him  to  do.  , 
He  is,  alas,  dead  of  his  honourable  wounds.  The 
rascally  Governor  of  the  city,  and  the  Viceroys  of 
some  other  of  the  Spanish  places  who  were  there, : 
have  capitulated  for  their  own  paltry  treasures,  but 
not  a  word  for  their  master.  They  are  unhanged, 
and  Velasco  is  dead !  Eleven  ships  of  the  line  are 
taken  and  three  sunk ;  already  a  million  and  a  half 
of  treasure  is  ours.  Our  whole  loss  in  the  affair, 
long  and  obstinate  as  it  was-,  is  computed  at  a  thou 
sand  men,  and  those  more  by  sickness  than  the 
sword. 

What  period  of  our  history  was  ever  so  ^lorious 
as  the  reign  of  George  the  Third?  I  have  smiled 
and  nodded  to-day  at  all  the  people  in  the  Clapham 
road,  and  notified  the  good  news  on  the  highway 
to  two  or  three.  You  see  I  am  in  charming  spirits, 
which  says  that  I  am,  thank  God,  very  well.  The 
*;  Arch- 


Archbishop  complains  that  his  hands  are" yet  weak, 
and  one  foot  so  so ;  but  he  was  at  court  to-day, 
where  the  first  word  the  King  said  to  him,  after 
thanking  him  for  his  congratulations,  was,  that 
lie  must  prepare  a  thanksgiving  Collect  for  next 
Sunday. 

My  mother  entertained  us  in  her  music-room 
last  night  with  a  charming  concert.  Five  of  Mr. 
Sharpe's  family,  Messrs.  Mence  and  Soaper,  and  a 
little  jolly  boy  of  our  butcher's,  that  looks  exactly 
like  a  small  clump  of  beef,  and  sings  like  an  angel. 
He  was  new  to  them  all,  and  they  were  quite  in 
raptures  with  him.  Miss  Douglas  was  there  in 
high  rattle.  She  talks  of  writing  you  a  long  Letter 
so  let  her,  'tis  a  nice  subject.  Mr.  Porteus  *,  the 
Cambridge  Chaplain,  was-  also  there,  with  whom 
we  are  all  much  delighted,  and  who  proved  to  be 
an  old  friend  of  the  Sharpe's.  Do  not  we  live 
joyously  here  ?  O  dear,  since  I  writ  last  we  have 
had  a  christening  and  a  wedding.  Little.  Joyce  has 
produced  a  little  girl,  and  Dr.  Hall  has  married 
Miss  Carsaw.  We  saw  them  at  breakfast,  and  I 
scarce  ever  saw  a  prettier  or  more  pleasing  young 
woman.  I  have  long  wished  her  this  happiness. 
If  you  could  suppose  a  damask  rose,  talking  in  a 
very  sweet  voice  very  sensibly,  and  looking  mo- 
&»'nf  {-//  vtjf  '".ni-bflo 

*  Now  Bifliop  of  London* 

destly 


dcstly  about  it  with  very  pretty  eyes,  it  would  be 
Mrs.  Hall.  They  went  directly  to  Booking ;  she 
had  never  been  five  miles  from  home  before. 

Have  you  been  your  country  excursion  you 
talked  of?  If  not,  pray  make  use  of  this  lovely 
weather,  vary  the  scene,  and  improve  your  spirits, 
or  I  protest  I  will  either  get  you  a  place  at  court 
or  a  husband, 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Oct.  9, 1762, 

YOUR  last  account  of  yourself,  my  dear 
Miss  Carter,  has  never  been  out  of  my  head  or 
heart  a  day  since  I  received  it,  and  has  caused  me 
much  uneasiness.  I  wish  I  could  write  to  do  you 
any  good.  All  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  said  when  she  prescribed  the 
perpetual  blister,  and  your  noble  resolution  of 
perseverance  cannot  be  too  much  applauded. 
Desiring  you  to  try  the  charige  of  air  signifies  no* 
thing,  unless  you  were  the  subject  of  an  arbitrary 
prince,  and  one  could  write  you  a  "  lettre  de 
cachet."- — Only  let  what,  alas,  you  have  suffered 
this  summer  jn,ake  you  resolve  to  go  to  Tunbridge 

next. 
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next.  To  Tunbridge  for  its  own  sake,  whether 
with  or  without  such,  glass  windows  and  sugar- 
plumbs  as  Mrs.  Montagu,  Lords  Lyttleton  and 
IJath.  I  wish  you  had  been  there  this  year,  even 
with  the  Burrows,  who  by  the  bye,  have  made  a 
strong  friendship  with  Dr.  Mousey. 

The  Archbishop  is,,  thank  God,  better,  and 
again  out;  I  would  not  write  to  you  while  he  was 
so  bad,  since  my  own  hard  heart  felt  so  uncom 
fortable  about  him,  that  I  did  not  care.. to  trust 
your's,  which  is.  pained  when  one's  linger  does 
but  ach.  My  mother  is  quite  .well, .  and  I  am 
better  than  I  have  been  for  years,  and  daily  feel 
more  cause  for  thankfulness  for  .all  those  kind 
cares  and  attentions  that  were,  under  a  merciful 
Providence,  the  means  of  renewing  a  lease  of  life; 
so  near  expired  four  years  ago,  and  which  I  fimj 
at  present  so  well  worth  holding.  I  am  just  at  tin's. 
minute  in  much  the  better  spirits  for  having  learnt 
that  good  Mrs.  Smythe  got  safe  last  night  t&Wy- 
,comb,  a,s  bridges  had  been  carried  &wa.\y..  $nd  the 
waters  out  in  the  roads  she  meant  to  hare  .gone, 
that  made  us  very  uneasy  about  her  journey;  but 
by  crossing  from  Salt  Hill  to  WyccAftfb  she  avoided 
them.  I  never  saw  the  amiable  Efficacy  of  Chris 
tian  principles  more  strongly  t!han  in  her.  The 
polish  of  the  world  is  mere  varnish  to  what  she 
acquires  in  her  well-improved  retirement;  the  more 

I  see 
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I  see  of  her,  the  more  I  love  and  value  her.  I 
wish  it  were  ever  in  your  way  to  be  better  ac 
quainted  with  her — in  some  very  valuable  parti* 
culars  you  greatly  resemble  each  other. 

Oh,  but  do  you  know  that  you  are  actually 
married  to  Mr.  Foster?  I  learnt  it  from  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  but  two  days  ago.  Some  days  since  I  saw 
poor  Dr,  Dalton ;  he  is  grown  a  mere  shadow,  can 
not  walk  a  step,  and  has  but  little  use  of  his  hands ; 
however,  he  seems  well,  and  talks  as  cheerfully 
and  as  much  as  ever.  A  most  charming  wife  he 
has,  who,  instead  of  pitying  and  breaking  her  heart 
about  him  from  morning  to  night,  has  a  genuine 
joyousness  of  her  own  that  keeps  up  his  spirits. 
She  conceals  under  a  laughing  countenance  the 
most  assiduous  cares,  makes  him  forget  that  he  has 
$ny  complaints,  and  seems  quite  happy  herself  i 
a  life  that  would  wear  down  any  body  else.  He 
lent  me  a  little  book  of  garden  inscriptions,  out  of 
which  I  copied  two  that  pleased  me,  and  enclose 
them,  as  you  may  not  have  happened  to  see 
them, 

Do  not  expect  me  to  say  a  word  of  politics;  I 
love  sunshine  and  smooth  weather,  and  hate  clouds 
and  storms.  Send  me  just  one  line  to  say  you  are 
better,  fpr  it  will  much  rejoice  my  hearj. 


Hiss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Dec.  23,  1762. 

A  MERRY  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year  to  you,  dear  Miss  Carter.  We  heartily  re 
joice  in  your  amendment,  but  we  shall  be  no 
judges  of  it  unless  you  let  us  see  you  before  you 
see  London,  as  in  coming  from  thence  hither  you 
will  be  wearied,  besides  going  into  London  air  at 
once  you  will  certainly  have  a  seasoning  cold;  it 
is  therefore  humbly  submitted  to  your  consider 
ation  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  you  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  verge  of  the  smoke  (before  you 
go  souse  into  it)  and  be  rny  mother's  guest,  as  you 
was  for  a  few  days  in  spring.  I  much  wish  you 
may  approve  my  scheme,  as  I  shall  then  be  sure  of 
seeing  you  a  few  times  comfortably.  Do  not  reject 
jny  proposal,  unless  you  are  hardened  enough  to 
prefer  the  prospect  of  wreck  from  your  windows 
before  that  of  the  plump  porter  and  thriving  ban- 
jtams  in  Lambeth  court.  Poor  Mr.  Berkeley  has 
been  dangerously  ill  at  Bray — but  why  do  I  pity 
him  for  his  illness,  however  severe,  caught  in  the 
indefatigable  discharge  of  the  noblest  duty,  in  at 
tending  his  sick  parishioners  in  damp  cottages. 
Thank  God,  he  is  getting  quite  well  again. 

I  have 
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1  have  lately  been  reading  over  with  most  sin 
cere  gratitude,  and  with  many  good  resolutions, 
the  kind,  the  truly  kind  Letter,  you  sent  me  on 
our  last  parting.  1  hope  you  will  find  me  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  better — far  enough  from  what 
I  ought  to  be  still.  As  languid  as  ever  at  times, 
but  in  general  more  evenly  cheerful.  I  write  with 
less  dislike  and  difficulty  than  I  did,  work  with 
indefatigable  diligence;  I  have  even  done  into  Eng 
lish,  before  I  was  aware,  a  sonnet  of  Carlo  Maggi, 
and  have  more  than  half  finished  a  pair  of  three- 
double  ruffles.  But  every  now  and  then,  from  in 
voluntary  unavoidable  weariness,  my  countenance 
^vvill  fall,  and  my  head  be  confused  *.  If  you  ever 
chance  to  see  me  at  such  an  unlucky  minute, 
ascribe  it  to  its  true  cause,  the  weakness  of  soon 
exhausted  spirits,  and  do  not  let  it  hurt  you,  for 
I  think  I  am  much  mended  since  last  year.  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  give  so  good  an  account  of  your 
self:  the  thought  of  this  really  hurts  me,  and 
makes  me  very  impatient  to  see  you,  with  the  flatter 
ing  hope  too  that  I  may  for  once  see  you  mend  in 
London. 

•S   f  •«•»>* 

*  'Tis  melancholy  to  trace  in  all  these  symptoms  the  cruel 
disorder  that  cut  short  the  life  of  this  most  inestimable  woman, 
and  wonderful  to  see  how  heroically  she  bore  them,  supported 
by  jhat  hope  that  disappointeth  not. 

•iup  £nfnq|  ?A  D:[  Jb-oO  'fct^Z 

My 
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,  My  quiet  life  has  been  distinguished  to-day  by  an 
event  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear— the  pleasure 
of  Lord  Lyttelton's  company  in  my  dressing-room 
for  half  an  hour.  Whether  of  his  voluntary  mo» 
don,  or  whether  the  porter  officiously  told  him  I 
only  was  at  home,  I  dare  not  enquire  for  fear  of 
being  mortified.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  was  sincerely 
glad  to  see  him,  he  is  looking  quite  well  again.  I 
meant  to  have  writ  you  a  longer  Letter,  but  am 
interrupted.  My  chief  purpose,  however,  in  writ 
ing  is  answered,  that  of  pressing  you  to  come 
here,  and  of  having  expressed  some  part  of  the 
affection  and  gratitude  with  which  I  am,  my  kind 

adviser,  &c. 

• 

' 
Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  April  26,  1763. 

INDEED,  dear  Miss  Carter,  (though  my 
conscience  happily  told  me  that  there  was  no  need 
of  conveying  a  penitential  billet  to  your  coucher,) 
I  did  fully  intend  by  the  next  post  to  have  sent 
you  a  Letter  of  thanks  and  much  gratitude  for 
your  kind  and  constant  visits,  and  for  all  the 
pleasure  you  had  given  us  recluses,  with  very 

often, 


often,    I  fear,  much   bodily   pain   and  fatigue   to 

yourself.     But  every  hour  has  been  taken  up,  and 

I  feel  at  this  minute  (three  o'clock)  what  has  been 

the    inspiration   of  many    a   voluminous    author, 

hunger,  and  as  that  must  per  force   wait  till  the 

grandees  yonder  have  dined,  I  try  to  forget  it  by 

leading  my  thoughts  to  seek  you  on  the  sea-shore.    I 

liope  your  three  pilots  *  guided  you  safely  to  Deal, 

and  wish  much  to  see  it  under  your  own  hand,  and 

that  you  are  tolerably  well,  and   find  every  person 

and  thing  around  you  as  cheerful  and  comfortable 

as  one  can  expect  persons  and  things  to  be   in  this 

worky  day  world. 

On  Friday  I  called  on  Miss  Sutton,  but  she,  alas, 
had  just  been  sent  for  to  attend  the  last  moments 
of  poor  Mrs.  Pulteney.  On  Saturday  my. passion 
for  High  Dutch,  which  had  been  drooping  ever 
since  you  went,  unfortunately  revived,  and  stole 
away  the  time  in  which  I  ought  to  have  wrote;  but 
I  did  write  two  short  Letters,  one  to  Lady  Grey, 
to  correct  some  monstrous  lies  I  had  writ  her  by 
way  of  news;  the  other  to  poor  Miss  Douglas. 
Alas,  the  accounts  from  Bristol  are  melancholy, 
but  she  fancies  the  hearing  from  me  a  sort  of 
comfort,  therefore  that  poor  comfort  she  shall  not 
want. 

"05   brtfi    bfli;i   -jm  v 

The  account  of  this  journey  with  the  pilots  is   »ivcn  iij 
pa^e  166  of  the  Memoirs. 

Your 
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Your  Carlo  Maggi,  were  he  not  such  a  horrible 
papist,  is  a  most  excellent  companion  to  me.  Do 
you  remember  the  laughing  prologue  to  a  comedy 
of  Plautus  ?  Surely  it  is  quite-  original :  and  whe 
ther"  Carlo  is  penitential,  or  merry,  or  critical,  or 
satirical,  or  complimental,  one  sees  the  same  pure 
amiable  good  mind  predominant  through  every 
form.  Indeed  it  hurts  me  grievously  that  he 
should  have  been  bom  in  a  popish  country,  and 
some  flights  of  his  popery  are  quite  shocking. 
Absurdities  of  this  kind  would  I  fear  take  off  his 
weight  with  many  persons,  but  surely  there  might 
be  a  scelta  made  even  with  parts  of  his  Letters  to 
Rosa,  that  would  be  a  most  valuable  book.  No 
dinner  yet,  and  my  genius  flags :  I  must  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden  where  I  have  already  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  to-day. 

Well  I  have  at  last  had  a  very  good  dinner  of 
beef;  and  received  your  Letter  with  much  plea 
sure.  Drank  tea  with  Mrs.  J.  Yorke,  and  re 
turned  by  pleasant  moonlight.  I  was  up  at  six 
this  morn,  that  Mrs.  Covers  and  party  below 
might  set  out  early  on  a  country  excursion.  I  am 
well,  but  am  heavy  hearted  in  the  extreme  for  our 
poor  sweet  friend  Miss  Douglas  at  Bristol. 


MRS. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  May  10,  1763  *. 

No  certainly,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  there 
was  not  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  any  such 
billet  as  you  mention  from  you,  but  of  great  grati* 
tude  from  me  for  the  happiness  I  always  felt  when 
ever  I  saw  you  this  winter.  I  am  extremely  ob 
liged  to  you  for  giving  me  an  account  of  yourself 
even  before  you  received  my  Letter.  1  heartily 
grieve  to  find  you  still  receive  such  bad  accounts 
of  poor  Miss  Douglas,  alas  I  fear  no  better  are  to 
be  expected.  Your  Letters  must  certainly  be  the 
best  human  consolation  she  can  possibly  receive 
in  her  present  melancholy  situation,  as  you  have 
always  been  in  all  respects  the  greatest  blessing  to 
her  which  she  has  ever  known.  I  was  sorry  to 
find  you  was  frustrated  in  your  attempt  at  seeing 
Miss  Sutton.  Her  spirits  I  fear  must  be  hurt  by 
an  attendance  of  the  same  melancholy  kind  as 
she  was  engaged  in  last  year;  but  she  has  too 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  any  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
Letters  are  to  be  found  from  May  1762  till  the  present  date, 
except  the  short  one  copied  in  the  Memoirs  as  mentioned  in 
the  last  page* 

strict 
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strict  an  attention  to  every  duty  of  this  sort  to  regard 
what  effect  it  may  have  on  herself. 

Carlo  Maggi  is,  indeed,  a  most  excellent  com 
panion,  and  I  agree  with  you  in  lamenting  that  one 
cannot  recommend  the  most  elegant,  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  most  useful  of  all  the  Italian  poets 
without  so  many  cautions  and  qualifications.  I 
wish  your  scheme  of  a  scdta  could  take  place,  and 
yet  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task,  as  I  fear  some 
of  his  finest  pieces  have  often  a  mixture  of  popish 
wildness  and  absurdity.  I  do  not  particularly 
recollect  the  prologue  you  mention,  and  perhaps 
never  read  it,  as  I  am  mighty  apt  to  skip  the 
humorous  pieces,  but  I  will  look  over  it  on  your 
recommendation. — But  what  have  I  to  do  at  present 
with  the  sweet  strains  of  Carlo  Maggi  ?  My  business 
will  be  for  some  time  to  accommodate  myself  to 
the  knockings  of  a  hammer,  and  the  scratchings  of 
a  saw.  Not  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  effect  any 
earthly  thing,  but  form  schemes  which  nobody  is 
at  leisure  to  execute. 

I  was  much  obliged  by  your  dinner  of  beef,  by 
which  I  am  to  understand  that  you  are  quite  well. 
My  appetite  has  been  rather  more  refined  and 
sentimental ;  sipping  tea  on  my  pillow  has  sufficed 
me ;  but  I  am  I  think  returning  to  a  relish  for  more 
vulgar  dinners,  and  next  week  I  hope  by  aic.  and 
exercise,  which  some  idle  impediment  or  other  has 

prevented 


prevented -ever  since  I  came  home,  to  mend  my 
head-aches.  When  you  write  to  Bristol  I  beg  my 
kindest  and  best  wishes. 

n  -  j^\.  '•  ;>(!/;.  ,M.'is:i:f 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  May  14, 


Mr  mother  and  I  are  sitting  together 
after  a  really  comfortable  tete  a  tete  dinner,  the 
good  lady  taking  a  gentle  nap,  and  the  rain  dropping 
into  the  sullen  fire  somewhat  like  Milton's  minute 
drops  from  off  the  eaves.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Potter 
have  been  here  some  time,  but  are  gone  ttiis  fine 
day  to  dine  at  Clapham.  Our  alter  dinner  amuse 
ment  has  been  a  very  pleasant  Letter  from  Lady 
Grey,  who  returns  next  week.  By  and  by  I  expect 
a  very  melancholy  one  from  Bristol,  perhaps  it 
may  not  come  to  day,  but  come  it  mmty  and  I  fear 
in  a  very  little  while.  1  am  charmed  with  the  Dean 
of  Ossory  (elder  half  brother  to  poor  Mr.  Nichoils 
whom  you  remember  there)  for  his  humanity  and 
friendship  to  her,  and  that  poor  friendless  Miss 
Mackenzie.  Lady  Spencer  too  has  I  find  been 
very  kind  to  them.—  But  alas,  how  poor  a  thing 

are 
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are  the  civilities  of  lords  and  ladies  at  such  an 
awful  period — Think  what  a  painful  task  I  have 
engaged  in,  writing  to  her  every  post.  I  have  been 
doing  it  just  now,  and  it  has  sunk  my  spirits  beyond 
expression.  But  I  will  change  the  subject,  for  to 
hurt  oneself  where  one  cannot  do  any  good  to 
others,  I  am  sure  is  wrong.  Carlo  Maggi  I  am 
sure  would  not  have  approved  it.  Some  of  his 
prose  is  delightful.  Pray  do  not  read  the  death  of 
Adam.  It  is  extremely  fine,  but  so  painful,  that 
at  first  it  gives  one's  thoughts  a  wrong  turn — one 
cannot  get  it  out  of  one's  head ;  yet  if  one  thinks 
it  throughly  over,  one  may  get  a  great  deal  of 
good  out  of  it.  We  shall  have  a  very  different 
one  after  supper,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's 
Letters.  They  are  very  amusing  for  that  half  hour, 
and  .1  dare  say  genuine.  Mrs.  Montagu  whom  I 
saw  a  few  days  ago,  first  told  me  of  them. 

I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you — oh  that 
you  were  here  to  hear  them !  but  absolutely  can 
write  no  more  just  UQW,  so  adieu ! 


VOL.  in.  D 


MH'S.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  May  25,  1763., 

I  HAVE  everyday  been  wishing  to  thanafc 
you  for  your  Letter,  and  every  day  I  have  been  too 
much  harassed  by  business  Q-f  one  kind  or  other* 
to  attempt  it.  A  tit  of  the  feead-ache  lias  sent  me 
to  my  pillow  to-day,  and  I  will  try  if  my  tea:  will? 
enable  me  to  write  you  a  few  lines-,  I  have  just 
got  my  apartment  finished  in-  our  new  house,  and 
am  now  conveying  my  books,  &c.  there.  The 
ranging  them  in  their  places,  following  the  workmen, 
in  the  other  rooms,  and  such  like  jobs,  find  me 
such  constant  employment  that  I  am  worn  dowa 
every  night.  Indeed  I  have  laboured  more  for  this- 
fast  fortnight  than  befits  a  two  legged  creature  ;- 
but  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  my  affairs  put  in 
some  train  before  I  set  out,  that  I  knew  not  well 
how  to  avoid  it.  In? the  mitisfeof  my  bustle  >t  helps- 
to  entire  me  when  I  consider  it  is  the  last  of  the 
kind  in  which  I  am  ever  likely  to  be  engaged,  if  it 
pleases  God  to  preserve  us  from  any  unforeseen1 
accident — One  part,  of  my  business  has  been  to- 
reduce  a  strange  wild  stony  sp^t  into  the  form  of 
something  Ike  a  garden-,  which  is  lia.ppily  com- 

pleated! 

"  '  ' 
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pleated.  It  is  smaller  than  you  can  well  imagine, 
but  it  will  be  full  of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  I 
am  pleased,  and  thankful  for  it  *.  And  the  possessor 
of  Versailles  can  be  no  more. 

I  heartily  grieve  for  what  your  spirits  must  suffer 
by  the  melaricholy  task  which  you  have  the  goodness 
to  undertake  of  writing  so  frequently  to  poor  Miss 
Douglas,  it  must  be  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
comfort  that  our  poor  friend  can  possibly  receive.—* 
Perhaps  by  this  time  she  does  not  need  it  Miss 
Mackenzie's  situation  makes  one's  heart  ache.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  mentioning  the  kindness  and 
attention  they  have  both  met  with  from  the  Dean 
of  Ossory. 

Our  party  is  to  rendezvous  at  Dover  on  the  third 
of  next  month,  you  will  I  hope  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  you  are  well  before  I  set  out.  My  head 
thinks  it  has  been  sufficiently  complying,  and  is 
become  outrageous,  so  I  must  say  adieu !— ~ 

*  In  this  little  spot  did  Mrs.  Carter  spend  many  hours  every 
day,  having  collected  all  the  sweets  so  small  a  place  could 
contain,  it  was  quite  an  ornament  to  the  South  end  of  Deal. 
In  it  she  reared  her  Oak  so  justly  celebrated  by  Miss  Knight, 
and  which  is  the  veneration  and  dwlight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
its  vicinity.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the  Editor's  power  he  \viU 
carefully  shelter  it  from  every  ill. 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  May  28,  17 63. 

HAD  I  not  received  your  Letter,  dear 
Miss  Carter,  I  should  certainly  have  sent  you  my 
good  wishes  for  a  prosperous  and  pleasant  voyage. 
I  heard  it  all  talked  over  on  Thursday  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's,  and  am  already  impatient  to  hear  of 
your  safe  arrival  at  Calais,  without  being  either  sick 
or  sorry.  Be  sure  to  write  me  from  thence  if  it  be 
but  a  line.  Our  accounts  from  Bristol  are  much 
.the  same,  poor  thing  her  sufferings  are  great;  God 
send  her  a  speedy  release ;  she  still  flatters  herself 
she  is  getting  better. 

I  am  glad  your  worldly  affairs  are  so  near  settled, 
though  to  be  sure  if  I  was  as  near  being  wolf's-meat 
as  Mr.  Boscawen  imagines  you  to  be,  it  would  be 
the  least  of  my  thoughts  how  to  fit  up  an  elegant 
apartment  against  my  return. — Forgive  me  this 
horrible  attempt  at  raillery,  it  is  really  in  the  taste 
of  Harriet  Byron's  Miss  Barnwell.  Many  many 
comfortable  years  may  you  be  the  possessor  of  this 
new  dwelling,  and  many  pleasant  summers  may 
you  spend  there,  but  not  one  winter. 

When  you  are  once  over  the  sea,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  steal  on  to  Constantinople,  and  write  us  word 

whether 


whether  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  writ  true. 
I  Had  the  good  luck  of  meeting  at  Mrs.  Montagu's 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  who  -is  surely  most  inchantingly 
agreeable.  There  is  with  all  her  archness  somewhat 
so  natural  and  unaffected — for  the  heart  of  me  I 
cannot  be  afraid  of  her,  though  with  that  superio 
rity  of  understanding  to  be  sure  I  ought. 

This  morning  we  have  been  with  Mrs.  Hayter, 
who  was  delightful.  No  house  in  town  pleases  me 
with  the  fitting  up  so  much  as  their's.  In  others  the 
ornaments  only  tell  one  the  proprietors  have  taste, 
while  every  little  trifle  that  is  added  at  Mrs.  HayterY 
seems  to  say  our  ladies  have  resignation,  and  endea 
vour  by  placing  cheerful  objects  round  them,  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which  has 
taken  away  what  was  most  dear  to  them,  for  the 
possibilities  of  comfort  and  relief  it  has  mercifully 
left  them.  I  am  afraid  when  you  called  there  you 
did  not  walk  over  their  small  dwelling,  every  crick 
and  corner  of  it  is  made  pretty,  and  'tis  full  of  odd 
nooks,  and  unexpected  staircases,  and  whimsical 
closets,  that  are  preferable  to  all  the  four  square 

rooms    in 1   am    interrupted,   bon    soir,    bon 

voyage, 


Miss 


3S 
Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 


,   Tioie  17, 

How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Carter,  for  stealing  so  many  minutes  from  the 
Amusing  scenes  around  you,  and  from  such  com 
panions*  as  you  have  m  this  agreeable  tour,  to. 
make  ;rie  a  partaker  in  your  entertainments.  It 
jrejpices  me  to  see  ytm  are  in  such  spirits  ;  though 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  would  be  terrified  were  she  to  see 
your  Letter  from  Lisle,  from  considering  what  your 
spirits  will  be  after  100  gallons  of  Spa  water,  if 
they  are  so  improved  while  you  are  only  on  the  road. 
It  is  with  true  delight  I  compare  the  prosperous  and 
pleasing  journey  you  a,re  now  engaged  in  with  that 
melancholy  (though  I  thank  God  successful)  one 
that  ypur  friendship  led  you  to  take  four  years  ago. 
The  same  motive  has  again  drawn  you  frqm  home  f  , 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  the  same  joy  on  its  con 
clusion  without  goiqg  through  the  same  anxiety.  J 

*  Lord  Bath  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  ;  and  Dr.  Douglas, 
chapjain  to  Lor$  Bath,  and  afterwards  Bibhop  of  Salisbury. 
Mrs.  Carter's  Letters  from  the  Continent  arc  omitted  here, 
having  been  printed  in  her  Memoirs. 

•f  The  health  of  a  dear  friend  ;  in  this  instance,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  in  the  preceding  one,  Miss  Talbot. 

should 


should  feave  known  by  your  manner  of  writing  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  was  better,  though  1  thank  you  for 
telling   me    so.     From   hence   you   cannot  expect 
nothing  but  thanks,  for   we  un travelled  folks  have 
.nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  reading,  at  least  I  am 
iu  a  fit  of  insipidity  that  seems  as  if  it  would  last 
till  you  come  from  Spa,  for  so  long  probably  will 
the  summer  last,  and  then  I  spend  so  much  time 
in  the  fragrant  open  air,  that  when  I  come  in  I  am 
litter  to  sleep  than  to  correspond  with  beaux  esprits, 
Remember  therefore  I  write  to  you  as  the   Miss 
Carter  at  Bristol  who  is  used  to  see  the  worst  of 
me,  and  to  bear  it  patiently,  and  who  has  an  abso 
lute  indefeasible  right  to  know  in  what  sort  of  way> 
and  in  what  sort  of  health  I  creep  on  through  insig 
nificant   still  life;  and  do  not  let  "  Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle    Carter   a   Spa,"    (and    much    less 
"  Madame  Madame  Montagu,")  know  what  dull 
paquets  come  under  her  address.     I  know  no  wray 
of  making   my  Letters   amusing,  but  by  exhorting 
you  to  go  to  Constantinople,  or  to  some  place  as 
far  distant,  and  then  every  line  from  England  will 
become  interesting.     But  I  had  rather  you  should 
think  me  dull  at  a  few  days  distance  than  be  impa 
tient  for  my  Letters  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe. 

Between  the  dates  of  your  first  and  second  Letters 
the  town  was  amazingly  bright  and  gay,  of  which 
to  be  sure  Mrs.  Montagu  has  had  abundance  of 
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intelligence  from  various  correspondents.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond's  fireworks  we  saw  very  prettily 
from  Lam  belli  gallery  ;  and  about  half  a  score  of 
Masks  we  saw  at  Lady  Grey's;  I  have  not  preserved 
a  distinct  idea  of  any  of  their  dresses;  though 
jLady  Howe's  which  was  somewhat  Turkish  pleased 
me  extremely ;  her  figure  so  perfectly  genteel,  her 
manner  so  suited  to  her  dress,  and  yet  so  much  her 
own.  I  hear  that  in  general  there  was  more  aim  of 
keeping  up  to  the  characters  of  the  dresses  than 
has  been  usual  at  these  silly  entertainments.  The 
illumination,  that  evening  in  the  Queen's  gardens, 
was  such  an  amiable  pleasing  galanterie,  and  on  the 
whole  so  well  executed,  that  you  wilfr  I  am  sure 
have  been  pleased  with  hearing  of  it ;  and  I  hope 
you  indulge  an  honest  English  vanity  in  talking  of 
all  these  things  in  countries  where  they  will  certainly 
figure  well  in  conversation. 

We  are  infinitely  struck  with  the  device  of  your 
seal :  a  jolly  plump  gentleman,  with  a  huge  dart 
sticking  I  think  to  all  appearance  in  his  throat,  but 
as  I  conclude  it  is  a  dart  of  your's,  I  make  no 
doubt  of  its  being  deep  in  his  heart  by  this  time. 
Your  chronologers  at  St.  Omer's  are  delightful. 
With  your  guide  to  Lisle  I  am  not  a  little  angry, 
however  you  got  safe  through  your  rou»h  twelve 
miles — I  could  enter  into  some  political  debate  on 
the  appearance  of  wretchedness  you  expected  in  a 
5  lancj 
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land  of  slavery,  as  I  am  convinced  that  moderate 
slavery  is  less  productive  of  wretchedness,  than 
immoderate  licentiousness.  The  Jidd  of  the  slothful 
will  not  mend  its  desolate  appearance  without  some 
exertion  of  authority  to  set  him  to  work.  What 
you  mean  by  the  town  of  Lisle  being  paved  like  St. 
James  s  park,  (those  are  your  words)  we  do  not 
quite  comprehend,  though  indeed  I  have  presumed 
for  park  to  read  square* !  I  could  gladly  have 
accompanied  you  in  your  visits  to  the  Nuns,  and 
long  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  sceur  Contente, 
who  you  see  has  not  the  least  need  of  your 
Epictetus,  But  I  did  not  think  ladies  had  been 
forbidden  to  see  the  inside  of  nunneries,  and  I 
fancy  she  must  have  seen  somewhat  peculiarly 
mondaine,  and  anti-nunnish  in  your  looks,  that  put 
her  on  frightening  you  away  with  such  a  terrible 
condition. 

The  Archbishop  has  the  gout,  but  charges  me 
with  kind  remembrances  to  the  traveller — My 
mother  sends  her  love— Poor  Miss  Douglas  is  much 
as  she  was.  The  newest  news  I  can  send  you  from 
hence  is  that  Mr.  Johnson  the  head  gardener  was 

*  In  Mrs.  Carters  original  Letter  the  word  Park  is  erased, 
and  S  'itair  written  over  it;  which  must  have  been  done  when 
the  Letters  were  returned  to  her  after  Miss  Talbot's  death,  for 
the  correction  is  in  her  own  hand  writing.  There  are  many 
Similar  instances  in  her  Letters. 

yesterday 
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married  to  Miss  Molly  Moore,  a  young 
lady  as  accomplished  as  the  Princess  Nausicaa  *  : 

/and  I  really  believe  they  will  be  very  happy,  for  they 
both  continue  in  the  family.  We  all  long  to  hear 

-that  your  acquaintance  is  commencing  with  .the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  we  fully  intend  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  and  you  should  make  him  quite  good.  I 
was  so  fully  determined  that  this  should  go  to-day, 
that  I  would  not  once  trust  myself  amongst  the  rose 

Rushes  though  they  are  in  the  highest  beauty. 


ro 
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'"Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

.  v-'l    'JU(.<         1    .     .'.  '    ;/ 

Lambeth,  Jw/y  2, 


ANOTHER  Letter  ought  to  set  out  for  Sp$ 
with  thanks  for  the  very  \yelcome  one  received  from 
thence.  I  qiiite  envy  Mrs.  Chapone's  for  having 
been  the  first  to  welcome  you,  and  I  may  the  more 
excusably,  as  mine  would  have  been  earlier  but  for 
my  involuntary  hindrances. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  Bruxelles  so  disagree 
able  a  town.     Mr.  Charles  Poyntz  says  there  is  no 


• 


*  Sec  Comer's  Odyssey.     Bpok  VI. 

•^  i-l  •'  •  r*    ^      'i-«i.  t 

Cathedral 
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Cathedral  there,  but  some  cabinet  of  curiosities  * 
that  you  ought  to  have  seen  :  you  should  also  have 
studied  the  lace  manufacture.  He  has  been  in  town, 
a  few  days  to  take  leave  of  Lady  Spencer  \vho  is 
already  on  her  way  to  you.  Pray  be  good  to  her 
and  keep  her  as  quiet  as  you  can,  that  she  may  not 
too  soon  wear  out  that  delicate  frame  and  thaj 
sweet  mind. 

Your  journey  to  Liege  was  dreadful,  and  I  confess- 
I  had  rather  travel  with  five  fat  English  gentlewomen 
in  a  stage  coach  along  our  smooth  turnpike  roads, 
than  with  Mrs.  Montagu  herself  vis  a  vis  in  these 
rugged  and  calamitous  ways.  Even  /should  now 
prefer  Lady  Abercorn's  partie  at  Tunbridge  to  your 
elegant  conversaziones  over  the  mountains.  I  am 
glad  however  you  intend  to  repass  the  Spa  moun 
tains,  which  I  confess,  were  I  once  there,  I  should 
be  loth  to  do,  till  the  howling  of  winter  wolves  drove 
out  the  old  fear  by  a  new  one.  One  whole  winter 
Bishop  Benson  spent  there,  and  I  look  upon  the 
place  for  that  reason  as  you  people  of  genius  do 
upon  classic  ground.  Do  find  out  if  you  can  the 
people  with  whom  he  lodged,  for  you  are  worthy 
of  the  pleasure  which  any  little  anecdote  they  can 

*  probably  the  arsenal,  which  Mrs.  Carter  did  sec  and 
petitions  hi  a  Letter  to  another  iviend. 

tell 
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tell  you  of  him,  or  the  seeing  him  remembered  with 
affectionate  reverence  will  "give  you. 

When  you  complained  of  rain  we  were  choaking 
with  dust,  but  now  'tis  kindly  come  hither,  and  I 
hope  has  left  you  at  liberty  to  ramble  about  and 
drink.  You  must  never  write  to  me  when  it  gives 
you  the  head-ache,  but  whenever  your  Letters  come 
the  day  is  marked  with  an  agreeable  incident — and 
that  let  me  tell  you  is  no  small  matter  in  days  so 
uniform  as  our's  at  Lambeth  in  England. 

You  are  charming  pretty  ladies  to  refuse  ventur 
ing  into  a  nunnery,  and  then  attack  the  poor  monks 
in  their  convent.  The  good  friar  did  well  to  see 
you  safe  into  your  coach.  J  like  your  white  walla 
very  well,  they  are  clean  and  cheerful.  Perdrigan 
is  affronted  at  your  mentioning  the  music  of  a 
cuckoo,  when  Spa  it  seems  is  famous  for  its  nightin^- 
gales.  But  I  am  more  a*ffrorited  at  the  owls  of  the 
country,  that  they  have  not  yet  sent  a  deputation 
from  the  wooded  mountain  to  your  window. 
.  Mrs.  Francis,  who  was  here  two  or  three  days 
to  study  roses  fresh  from  the  tree  (and  they  are  just 
now  in  most  sweet  bloom  and  the  whole  garden 
fragrant  beyond  expression)  is  somewhat  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  trimming  is  arrived  bright  and 
ivhole  through  so  many  misadventures  :  I  could  not 
help  telling  her  of .  the  *>¥erthrow .  of  the  chaise 
jnarine,  because  a  little  separate  solicitude  that  does 

pot 
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not  go  near  the  heart  is  very  useful  to  keep  one's 
spirits  in  play :  Charles  Poyntz  added  that  the  very 
packing  paper  (a  stronger  texture  than  gauze)  used 
to  be  shook  to  absolute  powder  in  those  rocky  roads. 
All  this  to  be  sure  is  well  worth  sending  over  seas 
and  mountains !  Tis  well  the  post  and  paquets  do 
not  know  what  trash  they  carry.  You  would  have 
had  a  longer  Letter  had  I  not  been  interrupted  by 
a  most  agreeable  visitor  for  three  hours,  and  now  I 
am  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  All  happiness 
be  your's. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  July  21,  1703. 

I  CAN  have  no  longer  patience,  dear 
Miss  Carter,  'tis  ages  since  I  heard  from  you ;  'tis 
near  three  weeks  since  I  sent  away  my  last :  and 
the  only  one  I  have  had  from  Spa  was  dated  the 
17th  of  last  month.  I  am  seriously  uneasy  and 
apprehensive  of  your  being  ill.  Mrs.  Govers* 
(for  I  have  had  so  many  soliloquies  about  you,  that 
*she  overheard  one  of  them)  says,  to  be  sure  you 

*  The  Housekeeper. 

are 
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rfre  so  taken  up  vith  all  the  fine  places  dnd fine  folks 
at  France,  that  you  have  no  time  to  write.  But  I 
know  you  are  not  at  Paris,  nor  drinking  the  waters 
of  Lethe,  and  unless  those  of  Spa  had  acquired 
the  same  quality  you  would  not  I  am  sure  quite 
forget  me.  Indeed,  had  Lord  Lyttelton  been  of 
your  party,  I  should  have  had  some  suspicion  that 
he  had  carried  you  off  en  croupe  upon  his  Pegasus 
to  that  more  classical  water  drinking  place,  in  order 
to  note  down  the  conversations  you  might  fall  into 
\vith  illustrious  shades;  and  though  I  am  convinced 
he  would  have  brought  you  back  again  very  safe, 
yet  a  single  glass  of  Lethe  inadvertently  taken  might 
have  robbed  me  of  my  correspondent  effectually. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  can  write  so  idly  for  I  arn 
unhappy  till  I  hear  from  you. 

I  hope  you  have  sent  all  your  rain  to  us,  and 
that  Spa  rejoices  in  seasonable  sunshine,  while  poor 
Tunbridge  is  drowned.  Not  that  I  am  at  Tun- 
bridge,  but  I  had  a  Letter  from  thence  just  now. 
It  is  thin,  dull,  and  wet.  I  think  their  number  of 
dancers  has  not  exceeded  four  couple.  Our  late 
rains  have  made  jessamine  hall  delightfully  fragrant. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  to  know 
poor  Miss  Douglas  is  released,  it  was  so  to  mine. 
A  painful  relief  indeed  to  know  that  one  shall  never 
more  in  this  world  enjoy  the  enlivening  society  of 
one  so  very  amiable  and  so  truly  friendly !  But,  alas, 

for 
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far  months  past  there  has  not  appeared  a  possibility 
of  her  recovery ;  she  was  perfectly  resigned,  a  ail 
indeed  as  earnestly  desirous,  as  was  consistent  with 
resignation,    to   enter   on  that   state  "  where   the 
nicked  cease  from  troubling,  aod  the  weary  are  at 
rest."     What  a  life  of  suffering  has  her's  been !   I 
can  think  this  with  pleasure  nowy  because  m>w  I 
can  only  think  of  it  as  enhancing  her  future,  nay 
rather  her  present  happiness.     With  what  a  pecu 
liar  nobleness  of  character  did  she  go  through  such 
various  trials  !    Her  friend  Mrs.  Rodney  was  at 
Bristol,  and  a  very  great  comfort  to  her  for  some 
weeks  before  she  died.     The  Dean  of  Oosory  was- 
with  her  every  day,  and  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
for  which  I  shall  honour  him  as  long  as  I  live.     He 
has  taken  poor  little  Caroline  Mackenzie  home  to 
his  own  house.     I  was  anxious-  to  think  what  would 
become  of  her  now  her  aunt  was  dead  and  her 
parent's  return   so   very    uncertain.     I   had    just 
received  a  Letter    from    Mrs.    Mackenzie,    dated 
Jamaica.    Judge  then  how  agreeably  I  was  surprised 
while  that  Letter  lay  before  me,  to  see  her  come 
into  my  room.     She  had  flown  up  to  tow  a,-  had 
heard  the  fatal  news,  and  \?as  hastening  back  to 
Portsmouth  to  oitrry  her  two  boys  to  their  long- 
nbsent  father.    Her  look  was  excessively  distressing, 
and  she  did  not  shed  a  tear,  which,  in  her  who  is? 
so  apt  to  cry,  alarmed  ir*e ;  so- 1  did  not  let  her  go 

p 
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tfll  I  had  led  her  into  conversation  that  made  her 
cry  heartily.  She  is  far  from  well,  has  numberless 
perplexities  and  vexations,  besides  this  heavy  af 
fliction.  1  wish  they  were  a  little  settled  in  some 
comfortable  way,  that  she  might  take  care  of  herself 
and  her  children. 

If  you  are  not  well,  I  ought  not  to  have  writ 
you  so  much  on  such  melancholy  subjects ; — if  you 
are  well  and  gay,  they  will  serve  as  a  contrast  and 
do  YOU  good.  Amidst  all  this  variable  weather  we 
all  continue  well  here.  His  Grace  rides  out  every 
morning  at  six,  (compared  with  your  Spa  hours 
that  will  make  no  figure,)  my  mother  goes  every 
now  and  then  to  sigh  over  the  desolateness  of 
London,  and  sometimes  tugs  me  along  with  her, 
but  it  is  really  at  present  a  detestable  place,  espe 
cially  as  Parliament-street  has  not  advanced  an  inch 
this  fortnight.  Pray  ask  Mrs.  Montagu  what  is 
become  of  Dr.  Monsey;  to  be  sure  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  shorter  way  to  send  and  enquire  of 
Lord  Godolphin. 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  have  at  Spa 
(as  at  all  places  of  that  sort  here)  any  circulating 
bookseller:  if  you  have  I  shall  not  wonder  you 
have  no  time  to  write,  for  as  his^hop  must  contain 
the  whole  collected  nonsense  of  Europe,  it  must 
be  a  temptation  irresistible.  We  have  a  Lady  a  Julia 

Mande- 
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Mandeville  here,  written  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  *,  that 
has  faults  and  excellencies  enough  to  raise  it  above 
this  denomination.  Pray  write  soon. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Aug.  11,  1763. 

I  FEAR,  dear  Miss  Carter,  you  will  be 
gone  from  Spa  before  this  Letter  arrives  there;  how 
ever,  it  will  overtake  you  in  some  part  of  your  tour. 
When  I  received  your  last  paquet  I  had  the  satisfac 
tion  of  knowing  I  had  a  Letter  and  Note  on  the  road 
to  you,  besides  a  million  of  remembrances  sent  by 
Mr.  Arden.  But  after  all,  could  you  you  find  in 
your  heart  to  leave  1'amiable  Baronne  Allemande? 
I  wish  sincerely  you  could  find  out  that  Bath  waters 
were  better  for  her  nerves  than  Spa,  (I  had  still 
rather  you  could  in  conscience  recommend  the 
Dog  and  Duck,  f  just  by  us,)  and  bring  her.  over 
to  England  with  you.  The  description  you  give 
of  her  has  had  such  effects  as  would  make  Mrs, 

*  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Brooke. 

•f-  A  mineral  spring  in  St.  George's  Fields,  belonging  to  a 
tavern  known  by  that  sign. 

VOL.  in.  E  Montagu, 
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Montagu,  amid  all  her  flaunting  with  Altesses, 
pale  with  envy.  Such  a  conquest  has  Madame  la 
Baronne  made  at  so  many  hundred  miles  distance, 
as  even  her  own  humility  would  be  proud  of.  We 
shall  scarce  forgive  you  if  you  leave  Spa  before  she 
does,  and  not  even  then,  if  you  do  not  settle  a 
Correspondence  with  her;  nay,  I  do  not  know 
whether'  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  your  taste, 
if  you  do  not  espouse  some  German  Baron,  in 
order  ta  pass  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  her 
neighbourhood.  Do  tell  me  what  part  of  Germany 
she  adorns.  I  have  but  two  Germaft  friends,  and 
for  their  sakes,  because  they  are  good  girls,  I  wish' 
them  acquainted  with  her.  You  have  not  so 
much  as  told  me  her  name  *,  nor  whether  she  has 
a  Baron  or  is  an  aimabk  veiwe.  I  am  impatient 
for  another  Letter — and  how  peevish  shall  I  be  if 
you  are  gone  away  from  Spa,  and  write  to  me 
only  about  fine  houses  and  prospects.  But  write 
about  what  you  will,  your  Letters  make  me  vastly 
important,  et  c'est  a  qui  les  aura  le  premier.  As 
for  Mrs.  Montagu's,  it  would  have  heightened  my 
importance  beyond  imagination,  but  in  this  point 
I  was  extremely  honourable,  resisted  aft  almost  ir 
resistible  temptation  (for  I  actually  did  not  shew 

*  Madame  de  Blum,  of  whom  see  more  in  Mrs.  CarttorV 
Letters  from  Spa. 
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it  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  came  hither  just  as  I 
irad  received  the  pa.quet,  and  would  have  been 
peculiarly  worthy  of  the  confidence)  and  by  the 
very  next  Post  sent  it  away  to  Mrs.  Vesey* 

Aug.  10.  What  heads  and  hearts  folks  have  at 
Spa!  I  have  just  received  your's  of  the  31st,  in 
which  you  talk  to  me  of  a  belle  Hollandoise  and 
a  Chanoinesse  angelique,  for  neither  of  whom  do 
I  care,  and  say  no  more  of  la  Baronne  than  if  no 
such  amiable  being  existed.  I  begin  to  suspect 
this  is  really  the  case,  and  that  she  is  only  un 
ctre  d'imagination,  whom  you  dreamt  of  on  tlie 
inspiring  brink  of  the  Geronstere  spring.  The 
Archbishop  says,  No,  you  are  only  fallen  in  love 
with  another  woman,  and  the  first  is  forgot.  A 
pretty  gentleman  you  will  come  home  indeed,  fi 
volage!  But  rny  mother,  who  loves  variety,  ap 
plauds  you  extremely  for  writing  no  more  on  one 
subject.  Tis  surely  impossible  that  with  so  many 
French  airs  fresh  imported  (for  Germany  being  by 
your  account  frenchified,  I  know  nothing  that  can 
sober  you,  except  you  return  through  Holland,) 
'tis  impossible  you  can  think  of  rusticating  for 
some  months  on  the  Kentish  coast.  Take  my 
advice,  come  directly  to  London,  and  play  off  all 
your  coquetteries  and  minauderies  for  one  week 
that  we  may  see  them  in  perfection ;  then  go  to 
X)eal,  and  grow  domestic  again,  and  return  in 
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spring  just  such  as  you  used  to  be.  That  being 
beyond  sea,  and  having  once  trod  on  French 
ground,  you  should  corne  back  without  seeing 
Paris,  is  to  me  astonishing;  or  that  being  so  ap 
parelled  as  Mrs.  Montagu  describes,  you  should 
bear  the  thoughts  of.  not  being  seen  at  Paris,  is 
most  exemplary.  Too  many  English  are  there  al 
ready,  and  French  hotels  are  actually  advertised  hi 
our  newspapers. 

.If  Princess  Esterhasi  saw  two  ladies  I  have  in 
in  my  head  at  this  minute  as  samples  of  English 
women,  I  do  not  wonder  at  her  impatience  to  be 
introduced  to  the  rest;  but  let  her  never  come 
over,  that  she  may  never  be  undeceived.  I)r 
Mousey  has  twice  exhibited  himself  here,  ami 
seems  tolerably  well.  If  newspapers  reach  Spa 
you  will  have  been  huFt  at  seeing  the  Archbishcf 
mentioned  in  them  as  confined  with  a  fit  of  tbc 
gravel.  It  was,  I  thank  God,  tolerably  short  ant 
favourable,  and  he. was  quite  well  and  riding  ou 
again  before  the  newspapers  made  him  ill.  T\v( 
days'  anxiety  disagreed  both  with  my  mother  arx 
myself,  but  we  are  quite  well  again.  No  othe; 
event  has  varied  our  quiet  life  here,  but  the  agree 
able  one  of  having  had  Mr.  Berkeley  with  us  foi 
a  few  clays ;  a  friend  that,  whether  in  cheerful  o 
melancholy  hours,  is  always  welcome,  always  use 
ful;  indeed  I  know  no  one  of  his  years  that  is  ii 


uuy degree  comparable  with  him;  yet,  formed  for 
the  most  important  stations,  he  seems  fated  to  live 
iri  a  cottage  *,  which  makes  me  peculiarly  peevish 
just  now,  for  that  cottage  is  surrounded  by  the 
small-pox,  so  much  to  be  apprehended  for  his  wife 
and  son.  Pray  thank  Mrs.  Montagu  very  much  for 
permitting  me  to  see  your  true  character.  I  hope 
for  a  second  pavt,  as  she  who  has  so  exquisitely 
described  your  preparations  ought  also  to  inform 
us  vwhat  conquests  they  have  made.  I  long  also 
for  a  Letter  from  Cologne,  because  I  have  no  no 
tion  what  to  expect  or  what  motive  carries  you 
thither.  May  good  angels  guard  you  through  all 
your  Journies ! 

ylint 


Miss.  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Aug.  23,  1763. 

You  kindly  bid  me  write  again  to  you,* 
dear  Miss  Carter,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  obey 
you  as  nearly  as  I  can.  I  might  indeed  have  writ  the 

*  This  very  good  and  amiable  man,  son  to  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Cloync,  was  afterwards   a  Prebendary  of  Canter- 
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very  night  after  I  received  your  Letter,  but  I  was 
too  weary,  and  this  is  the  next  Post.  Your's  has 
no  date,  except  that  being  writ  a  week  after  Mr. 
Comyn's  arrival  at  Spa.  I  hope  before  this  time 
you  are  satisfied  of  my  having  received  your  four 
Letters,  and  circulated  that  admirable  one  to  Mrs. 
Vesey. 

Had  I  writ  to  you  on  Saturday  I  should  pro 
bably  have  mentioned  to  you  Lord  and  Lady  Egre- 
mont  as  people  whom  I  had  seen  that  day  well 
and  happy.  Think  but  how  I  was  struck  (having 
chanced  to  see  nobody  on  Sunday)  with  the  fatal 
article  in  this  day's  paper.  So  instantaneous  are 
the  transitions  from  this  false  world's  highest  pros 
perity  to  its  deepest  distress!  I  am  indeed  most 
truly  concerned — How  will  poor  Lady  Carpenter 
support  this  last  stroke,  so  sunk  as  she  was  by  the 
former?  Yet  the  first  person  to  grieve  for  is  Lady 
Egremont;  but  I  think  she  has,  along  with  great 
feeling,  great  composedness  of  spirit,  and  thorough 
right  principles,  which  with  the  care  of  her  chil 
dren,  and  tender  attention  not  to  give  her  mother 
additional  distress,  will  help  to  support  her.  My 
Lord  himself  is  I  fancy  a  very  great  loss  in  public  as 
well  as  private  life. — 'Tis  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  recollect  the  proper  manner  in  which  he  was  af 
fected  by  that  amiable  closing  scene  of  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  and  that  he  has  had  above  a  year  since  t6 

he 
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foe  the  better  for  it. — But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on 
this  affecting  subject.  You  have  so  strong  a  sensi 
bility  for  every  sufferer,  that  one  ought  not  to  bring 
any  melancholy  scenes  into  your  view.  I  wish  I 
had  writ  on  Saturday,  for  then  my  ideas  were  all 
cheerful.  All  here,  I  thank  God,  are  well  and 
happy  still,  and  thankful  one  ought  to  be  for  every 
days,  for  every  hour's  continuance  of  domestic 
comfort.  We  even  propose  to  have  one  of  our  little 
concerts  on  Friday,  though  I  do  not  love  to  look 
forward  even  through  half  a  week  to  a  day  of 
cheerfulness,  it  so  very  seldom  answers,  even  at 
the  best.  Fie  upon  me !  I  shall  sink  your  spirits 
worse  than  the  saddening  water  you  began  with  at 
Spa,  and  which,  by  the  way  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  hopes 
you  will  conclude  with,  that  you  may  drink  your 
self  down  to  a  proper  pitch  for  mere  English  con 
versation. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  fair  day  to  walk  over  the 
precipices  you  talk  of. — It  would  really  be  much 
for  my  peace  if  all  my  friends  would  stay  as  quietly 
at  home  as  I  do  in  these  sad  seasons — but  there 
are  you  ancj  Mrs.  Montagu  ascending  and  descend 
ing  mountains,  fording  torrents,  and  crossing  seas 
• — there  is  Lady  Grey  going  wandering  about  the 
Peak — and  sundry  others  dispersed  in  such  various 
places,  and  engaged  in  such  adventures,  that  it 
tires  one  to  think  of  you  all;  nor  is  one  easy  in 

seeing 
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seeing  a  storm  blow  over  one's  head,  when  one 
.knows  not  on  which  of  one's  vagrant  friends  it  is 
gone  to  burst.  We  had  here  on  Friday  noon  the 
most  solemnly  alarming  darkness  .1  ever  beheld, 
•but?  I  thank  God,  the  storm  that  ensued  was  not 
equal  to  the  awful  preparation.  Never  let  me 
.imagine  again  that  I  have  a  passion  for  the  gloomy 
and  the  terrible,  for  this  so  affected  my  spirits 
that  for  a  few  minutes  it  almost  took  away  my 
voice. 

Lady  Grey  is  as  delighted  as  she  ought  both 
with  the  Peak  and  its  enchanting  environs.  There 
is  some  sense  in  going  thither  in  such  a  summer 
as  this,  but  then  it  must  be  to  stay  the  whole  of 
it.  As  for  people  in  foreign  parts,  the  wisest 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  come  home  again  to  sweet 
England  as  fast  as  they  can.  I  shall  wish  for  a 
Letter  from  the  Hague,  but  if  you  have  not  time 
to  write,  do  not  perplex  yourself  about  it.  If  you 
would  see  an  aimable  Hollandoise  enquire  out  Made 
moiselle  Barcel.  I  think  I  have  no  other  friend  in 
Holland  but  Sir  Joseph  Yorke.  The  best  wishes 
of  this  house  attend  your  journey  and  your  re- 
turn. 

. 

. 

Miss 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Sept.  22,  1/63. 

WELCOME  again,  my  dear  Miss  Carter, 
Jo  your  native  land.  Most  sincerely  I  rejoice  in 
your  safe  return,  and  shall  disinterestedly  enjoy 
the  thoughts  of  your  reposing  at  home,  after  so 
many  fatigues,  till  January;  though  I  dare  say 
Mrs.  Montagu,  who  has  had  you  with  her  all  this 
while,  cannot  help  being  unconscionable  enough  to 
grumble  at  not  bringing  you  on  directly  with  her. 
Could  J  have  foreseen  exactly  when  you  would 
arrive  at  Dover,  a  Letter  should  have  met  you 
there,  for  I  am  greatly  in  your  debt,  and  impatient 
jto  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  both  that  you  have 
taken  this  agreeable  tour,  and  that  you  are  happily 
come  back.  Out  of  your  debt  I  shall  never  be, 
for  I  shall  never  have  half  so  many  pretty  things 
to  tell  you  as  you  have  entertained  us  with  all  this 
summer.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the  insipid 
Letters  I  have  sent  you,  for  besides  the  unvaried 
scene  and  my  own  increasing  dullness,  I  have  felt 
genee  when  I  have  writ  to  you  as  one  does  when 
Balking  in  a  mixed  company;  because  there  was 
xmjy  one  of  your  party  except  yourself  whom  I 
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cared  for  in  the  least,  and  even  of  that  valuable 
one  I  am  in  awe.  I  know  this  is  ridiculous,  but 
now  you  are  quite  yourself  again,  I  feel  easy,  and 
can  write  nonsense. 

As  much  impatience  as  my  insipidity  admits  of 
I  shall  really  feel  it  till  I  see  Mrs.  Montagu,  and 
indeed  the  more,  as  seeing  her  will  enliven  my 
stupidity,  and  make  me  more  tolerable;  but  a 
foolish  .cold  (not  bad,  and  already  mending,)  will 
prevent  my  paying  my  respects  to  her,  except  by 
message,  for  some  days ;  and  though  if  I  lived  on 
t'other  side  of  the  Rhine,  over  that  pretty  bridge 
of  boats,  I  might  have  hoped  to  see  her,  yet  the 
habitual  terrors  of  Lambeth,  and  its  strange  dis 
tance  from  London,  will  not  allow  me  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  soon  see  her  here. 

All  the  wanderers  for  whom  1  was  in  pain  are 
safe  come  home — all  but  Emin,  who,  by  my  last 
advices,  was  in  June  on  the  eve  of  entering  la 
Grande  Armenie.  This  and  abundance  more  I 
could  have  told  you  some  time  ago,  but  un  noble 
jde'pit  made  me  determine  not  to  name  him  till  you 
was  alone.  Lady  Grey  has  travelled  through 
Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and 
met  with  no  violent  weather.  Lady  Margaret  has 
been  at  Tunbridge,  and  is  returned  quite  happy. 
The  waters  have  strengthened  her  nerves,  and  her 
spirits  are  composedly  cheerful,  so  that  she  is 

equal 
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equal  either  to  solitude  or  a  crowd ;  and  my  friend 

Sir  G has  behaved  this  whole  summer  with 

50  much  good  sense  and  good-nature  that  he  has 
quite  won  my  heart.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
the.  party,  but  when  it  was  judged  necessary  for 
her  health,  he  took  for  the  whole  season  the  best 
house  there,  with  all  its  environs,  entered  cheer 
fully  into  every  innocent  amusement,  fell  into  the 
•best  set  of  acquaintance— and  is  quite  grown  hand 
some. 

Since  I  writ  to  you  last  the  sickliness  of  the 
season  has  a  little  affected  us  here,  but,  I  thank 
God,  we  are  all  quite  well  again.  Both  the  Arch 
bishop  and  my  mother  had  bilious  cholics,  and 
were  both  ilj  af  once,  and  then  to  be  sure  I  was 
unhappy  enough.  My  mother  laid  open  some  use 
ful  pages  of  your  Epictetus,  and  I  read  them  with 
profit.  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  them?  I  know 
not  how  his  Grace  contrives  it,  but  frequently  (alas) 
as  he  has  some  com  plaint  or  other,  they  never 
seem  to  hinder  him  in  any  business,  nor  break  in 
upon  any  engagement  of  importance. 

I  have  begun  riding  agan,  and  am  the  better 
for  it.  The  Archbishop  ha)  almost  broke  the  neck 
of  my  horse  (for  poor  grey!  is  grown  stiff),  and  I 
have  almost  broke  the  neft  of  a  new  one,  that 
seems  quiet  enough  not  to  mdanger  my  own,  and 
>yill  I  believe  (Jo  well  enoug  . 

A  sad 
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;.  A  sad  accident  last  week  has  grieved  us.  all  eo^ 
ceedingly.  A  scaffold  set  up  over  the_gaj£wav 
(which  is  repairing)  fell  down,  andxme  poor  honest 
man  lost  his  life  on  the  spot.  Three  others,  of  the 
workmen  were  much  hurt^  but.are,?  I  trust,  .likely 
to  do  well,  and  even  to  be  well  soon.  It  w;$s  c 

satisfaction  to  see  how  very  much  all  the  servants 
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were  affected;  it  is  also  a  very  great  one  to  me  that 
the  poor  unhappy  man,  whose  fate  was  so  sudden 
was  a  remarkable  good  man. 


"  When  God  calls  virtue  to  the  grave, 
Alike  'tis  mercy  soon  or  late, 
Justice  alike  to  killer  save." 


you 
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The  story  in  the  Gazetteer  about  a  dream  is  false. 

One  of  the  men,  who  vould  otherwise  have  been 
on  the  fatal  scaffold,  had  providentially  (after  a 
disturbed  night,  but  nttf  of  particular  dreams')  a 
giddiness  in  his  head  tl.at  made  him  afraid  to  ven 
ture  up. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  Mackenzie  several  times,  and 
am  heartily  interested  fa  her  and  her  family.  There 
is  an  openness  of  heart  and  a  warmth  of  gratitude 
in  her  that  I  cannot  he'p  loving,  and  sometimes  she 
looks  and  speaks  so  Ike  her  poor  amiable  sister  ! 
Carrie  is  grown  a  fire  girl,  and  speaks  with  due 
gratitude  of  the  kindnes  of  the  Dean  of  Ossory's 

'  family 
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family  to  her.  They  know  I  can  do  them  no  ser 
vice,  yet  'tis  with  the  utmost  fighting  and  scoldiiro- 
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that  I  can  prevent  them  from  filling  my  room  with 
all  manner  of  American  curiosities  and  good  things. 
They  quite  disdain  me  when  I  beg  them  to  bestow 
their  rarities  where  they  may  answer  some  future 
good  purpose,'  which  I  know  tlieir  situation  needs. 
I  hope  I  shall  prevail  about  a  most  beautiful  bird, 
which  was  presented  to  her  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  ; 
it  is  the  most  lovely  bird  I  ever  saw,  and  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  lived  to  come  to  this  country. 
The  Captain,  it  seems,  had  delighted  himself  with 
the  thoughts  of  bringing  it  to  Miss  Douglas,  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  to  me.  I 
have  heartily  accepted  their  good-will,  but  abso 
lutely  refused  the  bird  (my  resolution  being  strength 
ened  by  my  mother's)  and  suggested  to  them  three 
persons,  on  any  of  whom  it' would  be  more  pro 
perly  by  much,  and  more  usefully  bestowed ;  but 
she  asks  if  I  don^t  know  how  well  he  loved  his 
sister,  and  vows,  if  I  don't  take  it,  it  shall  go  to 
the  cat.  These  good  people  vex  me  heartily,  and 
yet  I  honour  their  principles,  and  for  that  reason 
have  writ  you  this  long  story  about  them. 

I  hope  you  have  found  all  well  at  home ;  'tis  now 
time  to  dismiss  you  to  them,  to  your  pretty  apart 
ment,  and  all  your  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with 
whom  you  are  you  say  to  make  up  arrears.  Adieu  ! 

Thank 
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Thank  God,  you  are  again  within  a  day's  journey 
of  me. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  Sept.  29,  1763. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Talbot,  for  your  very  kind  congratulations.  I 
do  indeed  feel  extremely  happy  in  being  set  quietly 
down  at  home,  and  in  finding,  after  so  many  weeks 
of  absence,  my  family  and  friends  at  least  as  well 
and  prosperous  as  I  left  them ;  a  blessing  for  which, 
in  a  world  liable  to  so  many  hourly  changes,  I  can 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful.  I  am  glad,  as  well  as1 
you  kindly  are  for  me,  that  I  have  taken  this  tour, 
which  had  every  external  circumstance  to  render  it 
agreeable ;  but  the  state  of  my  health,  which  was 
much  worse  than  I  ever  mentioned  to  my  friends  in 
England,  often  rendered  me  absolutely  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  my  situation.  I 
thank  God,  I  have  been  better  in  some  respects 
since  I  came  home,  and  I  hope  the  absolute  quiet 
in  which  I  live  at  present  will  enable  me  to  appear 
more  comfortably  to  you  in  January  than  I  could 
have  done  if  my  hurry  had  been  continued  by  my 

coming 
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coming  immediately  to  London.  Mrs.  Montagu 
is  going  into  the  north,  so  had  no  temptation  to 
grumbling  ;  but  indeed  I  fancy  if  it  had  been  other 
wise,  she  must  feel  her  spirits  much  lightened  by 
getting  rid  of  the  poor  languid  animal,  who  has 
perplexed  and  alarmed  her  for  so  many  weeks — 
but  she  was  ready  to  beat  me  once  for  saying  some 
thing  like  this  to  herself.  I  wish  her  journey  into 
Northumberland  was  over,  for  I  am  afraid  the 
frozen  air  of  Newcastle  will  carry  off  much  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  Spa  water.  She  has  a  band 
box  of  frippery  to  deliver  to  you,  but  she  writes 
me  word  that  the  want  of  a  post-chaise  has  pre 
vented  her  yet  being  able  to  get  to  Lambeth. 

I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  perfectly  got  rid  of 
your  cold,  and  that  you  have  all  gone  through  the 
only  trial  you  are  to  have  of  this  sickly  season.  I 
felt  extremely  for  you  on  hearing  of  the  sad  acci 
dent  at  Lambeth,  as  I  know  by  experience  what 
one  suffers  on  such  an  occasion,  by  undergoing  for 
a  few  minutes  the  same  apprehensions  when  our 
house  was  repairing  last  year. 

I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  return  of  all  your  wan 
dering  friends,  and  particularly  on  Sir  G — — 's 
beauty.  I  love  and  honour  the  Mackenzie's  ex 
tremely  ;  while  I  was  at  Spa  I  had  a  Letter  from 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  but  do  not  know  her  direction, 
pray  send  it  me.  I  begun  a  Letter  to  you  while  I 
8  was 
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was  at  Calais,  and  finished  it  at  Dover,  when  I 
desired  it  might  be  put  into  the  Post.  I  hope  you 
have  received  the  said  Letter  ;  not  that  I  can  tell 
whether  it  was  worth  your  reading,  but  I  am  aa 
delicate  about  my  nonsense  as  you  are  about  your 
sense  ;  though  from  hence  forward  they  will  not  be 
so  entertaining  as  they  were  from  Germany,  for 
there  I  had  something  else  to  talk  of,  and  from 
hence  I  have  nothing  else  to  talk  of  but  self,  as 
dull  a  subject  as  heart  can  wish  for.  You  are  I 
know  kindly  interested  enough  in  it  to  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  my  apartment  is  extremely  delightful 
to  me  ;  it  is  so  clean,  and  so  light,  and  so  riant  in 
every  respect,  that  I  am  inexpressibly  happy  and 
thankful  for  it. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

Lambeth,  Oct.  1,  1763. 

•///  rir-L-Oli 

INDEED,  my  dear  Miss  Carter,  I  grieve 
to  find  you  have  suffered  so  severely  all  this  last 
summer,  and  now  long  more  than  ever  to  see  Mrs. 
Montagu  to  talk  about  you.  But  I  foresee  not 
when  we  are  likely  to  meet.  I  have  rid  five  days  ; 
this,  the  sixth,  we  went  to  Brentford,  and  all  this 

is 
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is  wpnderfujjy  distant  from  seeing  Mi's.  Montagu. 
Jn  some  respects  you  say  you  are  much  mended; 
$lo  tell  me  what  particular  complaint  you  have,  for 
I  sit  and  fancy  fifty.  I  am  very  well  myself,  but 
bppe  to  be  a  great  deal  better  before  I  See  you,  for 
J  am  sometimes  good  for  nothing — cowardly  in  the 
jnorning,  with  a  stupid  head  and  cold  fingers — 
weary  in  the  evening,  and  unfit  to  do  any  thing  but 
lead — wretched  if  I  have  a  Letter  to  write,  and 
tiever  thoroughly  alive  till  towards  supper-time  •  I 
could  then  very  cheerfully  sit  up  till  morning,  write, 
read,  discourse,  or  work  very  notably— however,  as 
this  would  be  somewhat  disorderly,  instead  of  sitting 
up  and  being  alive,  I  take  one  sound  nap  of  seven 
hours  without  waking,  arid  could  very  contentedly 
sleep  on  till  noon.  Perhaps  these  symptoms  indi 
cate  that  I  ought  to  pass  this  winter  at  Paris,  where 
supper  is  the  joyous  time,  arid  the  hours  suited  to 
my  present  disposition.  However,  to-morrow  I 
begin  Spa  water,  and  on  this  and  my  charming 
rough -trotting  horse,  I  depend  to  make  me  receive 
you  with  comfortable  looks.  The  physical  book  J 
am  studying  at  present  is  a  very  pretty  treatise, 
4<  sur  la  Gaiet6,"  which  the  author  recommends  as 
essential  to  health,  and  as  health  is  also  essential 
to  gaiety,  he  prescribes  a  proper  regimen.  One 
part  of  it  I  have  long  been  in,  for  he  advises  above 
nil  things  to  avoid  cards,  large  assemblies,  routs, 
in,  F  and 
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and  strings  of  engagements  for  a  fortnight  before 
hand.  Tliese  he  very  justly  calls  chains  and 
shackles,  un  art  dc  senmiiw,  painful  studies,  and 
msuj€ttt&mem  :  'tis  a  very  pretty  book.  Talking 
of  hooks,  I  must  tell  you  in  what  a  large  one  yoa 
have  engaged  me—  Dr.  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmui. 
I  know  you  will  wonder  how  /  could  be  tempted  to 
read  any  thing  of  /«'.?,  considering  how  widely  (I 
thank  God)  we  differ  in  some  points;  but  in  good 
truth,  in  this  book,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  have 
been  very  much  pleased  with  him  in  many  places, 
and  found  a  candour  that  I  did  not  expect.  And 
now  you  must  know  how  all  this  came  about*. 

I  do  not  please  to  keep  a  quarrel  in  my  hands  of 
all  things,  so  pray  take  it  up  yourself  ;  but  to  enable 
'myself  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  goodness  of 
your  cause,  I  enquired  for  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  and 
have  got  two  thick  quartos.  I  am  as  yet  quite- 
open  to  conviction  on  either  side,  though  I  -am  in 
clined  to  think  the  best  reasons  are  your's  ;  how 
ever,  if  you  will  accept  of  me  for  a  mediatrix,  I 
will  read  on  to  qualify  myself  for  that  honour. 

I  am  really  in  some  pain  for  myself,  being  £©t 
'amongst  such  an  odd  set  of  authors.  On  my  table 
lies  a  volume  of  "  Contes  Morales,"  and  our  aftcr- 


*  See  page  C?/>7  of-  Mrs.   Carter's   Memoirs,    quarto  edi 
tion. 
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Supper  book  is  Hume — 'his  English  history  how- 
<ever ;  but  I  hear  it  with  in  finite  caution,  and  I  have 
iialf  a  dozen  excellent  French  books  by  way  of  an 
tidote  to  them  all.  At  present  our  history  is  inter 
rupted,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  being  here.  Next 
week  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seeker  and  charming  Nancy 
come  for  about  a  week ;  then  M r.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
and  little  fat  Matt. 

^  By  this  you  may  see  the  Archbishop  is  very  well. 
The  poor  inen  that  were  hurt  are  almost  well,  and 
getting  to  work  again.  I  grieve  as  you  will  do  for 
poor  Miss  Knatchbull.  So  we  both  ck)  I  dare  say 
for  Miss  Trevor,  though  unknown  to  us  both. 
Alas,  what  affecting  scenes  does  every  day  pro 
duce  !  But  'tis  a  duty  riot  to  let  them  sink  too  deep 
on  our  minds.  I  rejoice  your  apartment  is  so  riant, 
and  all  your  friends  so  prosperous.  That  erery 
prosperity  may  attend  you,  with  health  to  enjoy 
it,  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of,  &«. 
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MR*.  CARTER  TO  Miss 

Deal,  Oct.  4, 

*  I  AM  not  all  satisfied  wkh  the  account 
you 'give  me  of  yourself,  but  am  very  glad'  you  are 
going  to  drink  Spa  water,  which  is  an  admirable-- 
remedy  for  all  nerves  but  such  perverse  ones  as- 
mine,  which  were  convulsed  to  a  strange  degree 
while  I  was  abroad;  but  I  thauk  God  they  are  so 
much  mended  at  present  that  you  need  be  underlie* 
inauner  of  concern  about  me. 

"  Is -jour  Treatise  on  Gaiety  a  poem?  If  it  is  £ 
believe  I  know  it— Pray  amongst  your  French  stu 
dies  have  you  met  with  a  refutation  of  Rousseau  V 
Erniler  It-  is  in ?  many,  parts  admirably  well  writ, 
and  with,  great  strength  of  argument ;  but  the  effect- 
is  sometimes-  unhappily  weakened  by  the  mixture* 
of  popisii.  doctrines.- — Probably  you  have  seen< 
Rousseau's  answer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  V 
mcmdement  'against  Emile.  There  are  sometimes 
so  many  right  things  blendsd  with  Rousseau's  very- 
Dangerous  errors,,  that  I  suppose  there  are  few  au 
thors  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  answer  in  a  proper. 

**  See  the  beginning  of  this  Letter,  page  558  Mrs.  Carter's* 
Memoirs ;  quarto  edition. 
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way.  IBut  I  beg  your  pardon  for  'talking  of  errors 
end  refutations.  You  talk  of  going  to  Paris ;  and 
>at  Paris  suppers,  Jean  J  allies  Rousseau  is  the 
standing  toast.  Your  study  of  .Hume's  History  will 
.be  a  powerful  recoinmendaiion  there,  for  I  am  told 
<the  French  consider  him  as  .the  most  exalted  genius 
«of  the  English  nation. 

I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  SOOB  as  my 
ifoead  will  give  me  leave,;  but  I  dare  not  provoke  it 
i>y  writing  much  at  a  time,  for  I  have  as  many  dif 
ficulties  about  a  Letter  as  those  .which  you  describe 
.in  yourself.  I  am  -indeed  heartily  grieved  for  poor 
Miss  Knstchbull,  whose  great  sensibility  will  make 
shcr  deeply  feel  this  blow,  She  did  not  arrive  ia 
town  tiioe  enough  to  see  Sir  Wyndham*  alive. 
Indeed  if  ske  had,  it  might  in  such  sad  circum 
stances  have  been  an  aggravation  of  her  distress. 

I  am  afraid  this  untoward  weather  lias  stopped 
'jour  .rades,  but  if  jou  have  chanced  to  see  Mrs. 
Montagu  in  the  Biean  time,  I  -shall  be  in  more  cha 
rity  with  the  wind  and  ram.  Happily  no  mischief 
dias  been  done  in  the  Downs,  though  it  was  exces 
sively  stormy  for  two  days  and  nights.  You  did 

*  Her  brother ;  a  Kentish  Baronet,  of  an  ancient  and  very 
respectable  family,  of  which  the  present  representative,  Sir 
Kdward,  is  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  one  of  the  members  for 
that  comity. 

not 
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not  tell  me  in  what  manner  Eniin  was  preparing  tq> 
make  bis  appearance  in  Annehia/nvhcther  ulon*, 
or  at  the  head  of  aii  army. 


MJ*S  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

It*   Uitf   ) 
Lambeth,  Oct.  30,   1?63. 


I  SHOULD  not  write  to  you,  dear 
Carter,  this  evening,  because  I  am  a  little  tired, 
and  not  in  a  clever  writing  humour  ;  but  having 
taken  up  the  life  of  Erasmus  to  dose,  it  has  just 
reminded  me  that  I  told  the  Archbishop  yesterday 
I  would  write  to  you  by  this  Post.-  lie  bid  me  tell 
you  he  will  renew  your  lease;  but-  your  fine  does 
not  satisfy  him,  so  he  will  not  take  it  *.  I  thought 
I  must  not  delay  giving  you  this  notice,  that  yo.u 
may  consider  how  high  you  will  bid,  for  you  see 
Low  he  wants  to  screw  you  up. 

Oh  dear,  and  now  another  idea  jumps  into  my 
head,  which  some  family  broils  I  had  just-  been 
trying  to  compose  amongst  the  Cynderaxes,  had 
totally  obliterated.  Your  band  box  of-  -  elegance 
not/  that  call  it  frippery)  I  received  ou 


i.e.  His  Grace  kindly  made  M^.  Cartel?  a  present  of  it. 

Sunday 
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Si ui clay,  morning,  and  had  like  to  have  thrown  it  at 
the  man's  head,  for  by  seeing  that  1  was  convinced 
I  should  iwt  see  Mrs.  Montagu ;  and  had  set  my 
heart  upon  seeing  her  for  many  reasons,  and  prin 
cipally  to  ask  questions  about  you.  But  she  is 
<>-one  into  Northumberland,  and  writes  as  if  she 
was  well  and  in  spirits.  The  Archbishop  saw  Lord 
Lath  at  St.  James's,  and  their  whole  conversation 
was  about  you. 

The  only  travelled  lady  I  have  seen  is  my. cousin, 
and  indeed  she  is  returned  from  Paris  such  honest 
English  as  would  do  your  heart  good.  She  resisted 
all  temptations  of  buying  fine  silks  for  little  money, 
nor  would  even  at  Paris  put  on  a  bit  of  rouge. — * 
But  pray  have  you  not  exceeded  my  commission? 
and  how  much  am  I  in  your  debt  above  the  solitary 
guinea?  The  assortment  is  quite  magnifique,  and 
admirably  calculated  to  set  off  rny  red  sattin, 
which  I  am  sure  you  had  in  your  eye.  I  have  my 
doubts  about  the  bouquet  and  aigrette,  but  the 
rest  will  do  exactly,  and  I  am  -very  much  obliged. 

But  now  a  more  important  subject  comes  into 
my  mind.  If  I 'have  been  guilty  of  any  sort  of 
treachery  in  shewing  a  few,  of  your  Letters,  I  hear 
tily  beg  your  pardon,  and  will  never  do  so  again. 
1  did  not,  look  upon  it  as  such,  from  reasons  that 
will  make  us  some  day  or  other  a  very  amusing 

conversation,  but  would  look  too   ridiculous  upon 
'  •  * 

paper. 
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paper.  In  truth  I  4P  n°t  see  wnY  onc  niaY 
shew  to  proper  persons  such  parts  of  Letters  as  are 
on  general  and  indifferent  subjects,  where  they  will 
probably  give  pleasure  to  the  reader,  (and  speak 
ing  of  your's)  improvement:  too,  besides  the  credit 
they  do  the  writer.  To  eat  a  whole  fine  peach 
one's-self,  is  a  greediness  I  never  h$d  an  idea  of, 
and  I  seriously  looked  on  this  as  np  more  than 
helping  my  friends  to  a  slice  of  the  best  I  had. 

How  is  Emin  to  enter  Armenia?  I  have  just 
writ  to  know,  but  I  should  fancy  by  np  means 
alone.  The  Archbishop  never  heard  any  thing 
amiss  of  Erasmus's  morality  (his  wretched  cow? 
ardice  excepted)  nor  knows  of  more  than  one  very 
faulty  expression  in  his  writings,  and  wishes  to 
know  what  stories  of  him  you  allude  to.  Adieu ! 


Mus.  CARTER  Tq  Miss  TALBOT. 

Peal,  Oct.  15,  1763. 

J  EXCEED  jxp^Y  honour  your  cousin  for 
her  unsophisticated  English.  I  believe  that  whole 
party  is  a  credit  to  pur  country,  at  least  I  know  two 
pther  ladies  in  it  who  formed  the  same  resolutions 
which  she  has  so  nobly  kept,  and  I  hope  to  hear 

the 
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the  same  account  of  them.  I  am  told  that  numbers 
of  the  English  who  have  flocked  to  Paris  this  year, 
have  found  themselves  much  disappointed,  and 
have  greatly  disliked  the  manner  of  living  there. 
I  am  mighty  glad  they  find  so  little  to  attach  their 
inclinations.  It  may  prevent  a  world  of  mischief 
in  every  other  respect. 

I  am  immoderately  scandalized  at  your  asking 
what  you  are  indebted  for  the  band-box.  How 
could  such  a  shabby  question  enter  your  head? 
It  is  not  the  thing  which  you  bid  me  buy,  nor  could 
I  meet  with  any  thing  at  Spa  of  that  kind,  your 
conscience  may  he  perfectly  easy  that  it  will  not 
ruin  me,  for  upon  my  word  the  whole  assortment 
did  not  cost  a  guinea.  It  is  all  so  very  sober  and 
decent,  that  I  think  you  need  have  no  manner  of 
scruple  about  the  bouquet  and  aigrette. 

To  be  sure  there  is  something  very  plausible  in 
what  you  say  about  eating  a  fine  peach  by  one's- 
sejf ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  may  not  very 
allowably  devour  a  whole  turnip,  if  it  was  as  big 
as  one's  head.  However  I  am  content  to  wrait  for 
your  defence  till  I  can  hear  it  by  your  fire-side. 

It  is  more  from  the  testimony  of  others  than 
from  any  recollection  of  my  own,  that  I  had  formed 
the  idea  that  Erasmus  was  in  some  parts  of  his 
works  a  very  indecent  writer.  His  -Moriae  Enco- 
jnium,  I  believe  is  very  exceptionable  in  this  respect 

It 
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It  is  I  believe  more  than  thirty  years  since  t  I  read 
his  dialogues,  and  then  only  those  -which  were 
pointed  out  to  me. — Oiod  forbid  that  I  should  be  so 
wickedly  uncharitable  as  to  set  all  down  for  bad 
people  whom  human  weakness  may  occasionally  be 
tray  into  very  great  faults.  But  I  always  rind  it 
hard  to  persuade  myself  that  any  person  with  real 
and  affecting  principles  of  religion  can  coolly  f  nd 
deliberately  write  in  any  immoral  way.,.  AH. that  I 
know  of  the  life  of  Erasmus  is  from  what  I  have 
picked  up  in  conversation,  in  which  I  have  heard 
him  described  as  a  careless  bon  vivant,  (this  was 
the  expression)  and  something  was  added  about  the 
manner  of  his  administering  his  duty  in  his  parish, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  have  forgot;  but  I  re 
member  that  it  hurt  me,  as  something  very  parti 
cularly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  one  \\lio 
attempted  reformations  in  religion,  I  heartily  wish 
that  the  life  which  you  are  reading  may  fully  vin 
dicate  his  character  from  every  aspersion,  for  J 
shall  be  as  glad  to  admire  him  as  Lord  Royston 
himself  can  be* 

I. hope  Mrs.  Montagu  has  got  well  through  all 
the  Northern  floods,  but  I  have  not  had  a  line  front 
her  since  she  left  London. 

>iM.-,U2to  i&bi  3fL* 

9.  *  See  MissTalbot's  answer  to  this,  page  25#,  Mrs.  Carter's 
Memoirs ;  quarto  edition. 
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+m  fee 
>Jiss  TALBOT  TO  IUus.  CARTER. 

Lamlx-th,  JVor.  I 


FAIN  would  I  write  you  a  line,  iny  dear 
Miss  Carter,  this  Post,  because  it  is  shamefully 
long  since  I  have  writ  to  you  at  all.  But  though 
I  was  up  to  day  a  good  while  before  the  sun,  I 
fear  my  day  will  prove  too  short  to  accomplish  at 
A  series  of  occupations  and  companies  having  filled 
in)  my  time  till  it  wants  a  bare  quarter  of  nine* 
Yet  I  am  not  one  bit  weary,  and  indeed  it  would 
be  worth  your  while  to  come  up  by  the  machine 
one  day,  though  you  were  to  fly  back  in  it  the  next, 
to  see  how  well  your  friend  is,  and  how  stout,  that 
was  so  far  from  both  four  years  ago,  I  must  not 
exnect  the  same  degree  of  stoutness  to  continue, 
when  by  the  change  of  season  riding  shall  have 
been  long  interrupted  :  but  let  me  with  gratitude 
$o  that  admirable  exercise  acknowledge,  that  having 
now  for  two  months  persevered  in  it  at  the  rate  of 

five  days  in  the  week  ;  I  feel  the  same  alacrity  of 

j  */ 

spirits  that  I  fancied  only  Tunbriclge  or  Spa  waters 
-could  bestow. 

Nov.  a.  "Of  the  busy  London  world  I  have  seen 
little,  having  been  there  but  twice  this  last  month. 
And  in  truth  I  begin  to  wish  I  couid  be  as  free  from 

hearing 


hearing  of  it  This  day  has  produced  nn  event 
which  I  am  -very  sorry  for.;  its  causes  I  know  not, 
and  some  of  its  consequences  I  am  afraid  to  foresee, 
as  I  imagine  it  too  likely  that  none  of  the  family  will 
now  be  continued  in  any  places  tjiey  can  quit ;  and 
on  their  wisdom,  and  moderation,  (and  integrity,  and 
public  spirit  I  have  had  great  dependance.  True, 
however,  it  is,  that  the  Attorney  General  *  has  re 
signed  to-day.  Were  we  together  au  coin  du  feu  I 
would  groan  on  for  an  hour,  but  to  write  lamenta 
tions  would  only  weary  us  both !  To  my  very  great 
comfort  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  has  had  a  long  and 
alarming  confinement,  from  the  bilious  cholic  that 
has  gone  about,  is  recovering. 

Lady  Robert  enquired  much  after  you  yesterday. 
She  looks  very  handsome,  and  is  as  excellent  a> 
ever.  The  Mackenzies  were  here  last  night :  he 
seems  a  plain  sensible  honest  man,  and  if  he  could 
get  a  ship  I  should  grumble  less.  How  comes 
Nancy  Richardson  to  be  married  at  last,  and  Mr. 
Rivington  never  to  tell  me  a  word  about  it  ?  But  I 
foretold  it  last  spring,  she  looked  so  spruce,  and 
so  fair,  and  so  smiling.  I  enclose  you  transcripts 
relating  to  one  who  is  more  of  a  hero  than  good 
Erasmus,  but  to  whom  I  could  heartily  wish  twjp 
or  three  of  Erasmus's  munificent  friends  and  patrons. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Yorke. 

Return 


Return  live  papers  if  you  please,  for  I  took  no 
other  copies.  I  do  long  to  have  one  more  remittance 
sent  him  over  Aleppo  unasked, 

I  have  been  journeying  this  morning  all  over 
Bloomsbury — no  small  undertaking — no  mortal  at 
home.  For  very  weariness  and  idleness  I  stopped: 
and  lounged  away  half  an  hour  at  Mrs.  Paulinsr 
and  was  well  enough  amused.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
has  been  here  s4nce  with  the  g$od  news*  that  her 
husband  is  to  have  a  third  rate  at  Plymouth.  She 
has  heard  it  doubted  in  town  whether  the  Attorney 
General  has  resigned,  so  don't  take  it  on  my  autho 
rity,  I  believed  it  yesterday  because  every  body  said 
so,  to-day  I  am  very  glad?  to  doubt  it,  because  I 
wish  it  may  not  be  true.  I 


Mis*  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

jyjtff)  •  IJL.L 

Lambeth,  Nov.  28, 


I  HAVE  long;  owed  you  my  thanks,  dear 
Miss  Carter,  for  enclosing,  to  me  that  sweet  melan 
choly  sonnet  *,  which-  as  you  kindly  sent  me  in' 


*  Probably  those  verses  first  printed  in  the  quarto  edition 
t»f  Mrs.  Carter's  Poems,  which  begin,  '*  While  pensive  me 
mory."  They  were  on  the  death  of  Miss  Louisa  Poyntz  — 

fidence 


fidence  I  have  shewn  to  no  one  but  my  mother.  t3J[ 
wish  you  would  grant  me  an  exception  for  Laxly 
Margaret,  as  I  know  it  would  pkase  her,  and  slid 
peculiarly  at  present  needs  every  little  help.  I  have 
not  seen  her  this  long  long  while,  for  she  is  still  at 
Northern!,  and  comes  to  Grosvenor  Square  every 
mornin<T.  The  Dean  of  Lincoln  and  her  beloved 
sister  in  law  are  still  with  her,  but  Ifear  this  long 
anxious  suspence  will  do  away  all  the  good  etiects 
of  Tunbridgc.  Tor  several  du^s  past  Lord  Ilard- 
vvicke  has  had  lew  alarming  symptoms,  but  every 
day  diminishes  his  strength,  and  gives  more  fears 
than  hopes  :  those  who  attend  him  hope  still,  and  I 
sometimes  flatter  myself  that  so  valuable  a  life  will 
still  be  spared  to  a  country  which  so  much  wants 
such  a  true  friend  as  he  has  always  been  to  it.  All 
you  say  of  him  is  most  perfectly  just.  Had  he  been 
taken  off  by  a  sudden  stroke,  one  should  have  felt 
the  shock  severely;  yet  there  is  something  pecu 
liarly  painful  in  the  thought  of  such  a  one  lying  ill 
and  inactive  so  long ;  though  as  I  hope  and  dare 
say  he  makes  the  right  and  best  improvement  of 
these  first  tedious  hours  he  ever  knew,  this  is  pro 
bably  best  for  him,  as  well  as  for  those  nearest 
friends  who  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears  are  thus 
gradually  weaned  from  the  happiness  to  which  they 
have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

Thank 
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Thank  God  my  spirits  and  ray  health  are  so  good 
that  I  can  now  take  a  solitary  walk  in  the  long 
gallery  with  a  single  candle,  and  be  almost  as  much 
pleased  with  my  reveries  as  I  used  to  be  in  a  walk 
of  the  same  kind  at  Cuddesden ;  only  from  the 
various  avocations  of  this  house  I  have  not  time  to 
indulge  it  near  so  long.  This  capability,  however, 
of  being  pleased  again  with  a  lonely  winter  evening 
walk  I  reckon  a  very  good  sign,  as  I  could  never 
attain  to  it  here  till  this  year.  I  propose  still  more 
pleasure  in  walking  there  with  you  early  in  spring, 
during  the  time  that  (remember  you  are  engaged) 
you  spend  with  us  in  your  way  to  town.  I  believe 
I  shall  never  find  the  time  to  put  on  your  ornaments  ; 
:for  I  do  not  foresee  one  dinner  or  one  evening 

o 

party,  but  I  will  dress  a  quatre  epiuglcs  to  receive 
you. 

I  have  been  often  in  town  but  seen  very  few 
persons,  except  Lady  Grey,  Mrs.  J.  Yorke  who  is 
a  very  amiable  woman,  and  Airs.  Mackenzie. 
Lady  Robert  lies  in,  and  Lord  Robert  is  just  getting 
out  of  a  tit  of  the  gout.  My  mother  and  I  were 
much  pleased  the  other  day  with  a  new  and  volun 
teer  visitor  whom  it  seems  you  knew  somewhat  of 
at  the  Hague.  I  know  not  what  was  her  name,  but 
you  saw  her  at  Count  Bentinek's  whose  youngest 
son  she  has  since  married,  and  is  come  over  with 

him. 
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Jiim.  The  message  you  was  so  good  as  to  leave  with 
her  for  Mademoiselle  Bercel  has  produced  for  me 
from  her  the  kindest  of  all  polite  Letters,  which 
indeed  gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  had  quite  taken 
an  affection  for  her,  and  took  it  for  granted  she  had 
quite  forgot  me,  as  well  she  might.  The  only  thing 
I  dislike  in  this  Letter  is  the  necessity  of  answering 
it,  for  my  aversion  to  writing  (except  to  you  and 
one  or  two  more)  continues  as  strong  as  ever. 

This  morning  I  have  been  much  delighted  with 
bearing  the  praises  of  your  friend  Miss  Bouverie  *  : 
it  makes  one  feel  quite  rich  to  know  that  there  are 
such  characters  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have  a 
power  of  doing  good  in  some  degree  proportionable 
to  their  will.  One  had  need  have  some  comfort  of 
this  sort,  considering  how  frequently  one  has  occa 
sion  to  groan  over  characters  that  disgrace  a  country 
which  as  yet  calls  itself  Christian.— How  long  it 
will  do  so  I  know  not,  since  I  find  the  author  of 
the  most  execrable  performance  that  ever  saw  the 
sun  is  still  popular,  not  only  amongst  the  mob,  but 
even  amongst  the  sober  citizens.  I  -have  been 
reading  French  books  lately  that  represent  us  as  a 
nation  of  infidels.  The  specimens  we  most  com- 

*  Mrs.  Bouverie  of  Teston,  Kent.  A  Ifftly  of  most  exem 
plary  ami  truly  Christian  character. 

monfy 
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monly  send  abroad,  and  the  books  they  most  com 
monly  get  from  hence,  give  too  much  colour  to  this 
most  injurious  and  abominable  opinion. 

Charles  Poyntz  dined  here  yesterday,  he  is  quite 
plump.  He  has  been  at  Bruxelles  where  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  who,  he  says,  is  excessively  well,  spends 
the  winter  with  her  grand-daughter.  He  says  it  is 
a  very  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  though  merely 
passing  through  it  appeared  to  you  so  uncomfort 
able.  Miss  Bishop  the  maid  of  honour  is  to  marry 
Sir  George  (Lovelace)  Warren.  Shall  I  send  your 
subscription  copy  of  the  Messiah,  or  keep  it  till 
you  come  ?  I  admire  many  things  in  it  extremely, 
but  am  grievously  hurt  and  disappointed  at  many 
more.  I  wish  Dr.  Young;  had  been  the  translator, 

O  ' 

and  I  the  correctress.  Nancy  Richardson  is  not 
married  nor  likely  to  be — The  paragraph  in  the  news 
belonged  to  some  other  Miss  Richardson.  [•])•" 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  Dec.  5,  1763. 

I  HAVE  not  the  least  objection,  my  dear 
Miss  Talbot,  to  your  shewing  the  verses  *  to  Lady 

*  See  the  note,  p.  77* 
VOL.  in.  G  Margaret, 
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'Margaret,  as  she  will  not  be  likely  to  talk  about 
them,  which  I  believe  you  would  think  not  to  be 
proper,  as  Mrs.  Poyntz  would  not  venture  to  shew 
'them  to  Lady  Spencer :  and  yet  if  they  are  capable 
of  producing  any  effect,  I  think  it  is  not  such  a  one 
as  would  have  done  her  hurt.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  mentioning  my  Lord  Hardwicke's  health,  about 
which  nobody  I  believe  who  has  the  honour  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  him  is  more  solicitous, 
-and  I  watch  every  newspaper  for  an  account  of 
him.  That  diminution  of  strength  does  not  denote 
a  recovering  state :  but  we  will  hope  a  good  consti 
tution  will  at  last  bring  him  well  through  this  attack. 
.Never  indeed  did  the  blessing  of  such  a  life  appear 
to  be  more  necessary  to  the  public  than  at  present. 

I  shall  be  happy  in  your  admitting  me  to  partake 
your  walks  in  the  long  gallery ;  your  reveries  you 
will  then  t  hope  communicate.  Indeed  I  do  re 
member  I  am  engaged  to  you  in  my  way  to  town, 
-and  should  have  been  exceedingly  mortified  if  yw 
had  forgot  it.  I  hope  to  be  there  early  in  next 
month,  but  cannot  exactly  fix  the  day,  as  my  sister 
is  from  home,  and  does  not  return  till  Friday. 

I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  Madame  Ben- 
tinck ;  she  was  married  before  we  were  at  the 
Hague.  I  shall  wait  on  her  as  soon  as  I  get  to 
town,  and  if  you  should  see  her,  I  beg  you  will 
be  so  good  as  "to  make  my  •  compliments  to  her: 

4H  ',J  /Upon 
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upon  condition,  however,  that  no  such  evil  conse 
quences  may  arise  therefrom  as  followed  nly  exact 
discharge  of  your  commission  to  Mademoiselle 
Bercel.  To  be  sure  in  all  equity  I  ought  to  take 
the  burden  of  one  half  of  your  answer  to  her  Letter, 
as  one  half  of  my  diligence  arose  from  the  vanity 
of  talking  about  you. 

As  you  love  great  objects,  I  think  you  must  have 
taken  a  view  of  thejriver  last  Friday,  as  I  did  of 
the  sea  which  was  extremely  sublime.  The  tide 
was  amazingly  high  here,  especially  as  it  was  not 
arrived  to  the  spring.  If  it  had,  I  know  not 
whether  all  the  buildings  on  the  beach  might  not 
have  been  utterly  demolished.  The  damage  even 
now  is  computed  at  about  <£500 ;  several  ships  were 
driven  from  their  anchors,  but  I  don't  hear  that  any 
were  lost.  The  house  in  which  we  lived  last  year 
has  been  greatly  damaged :  this  in  which  we  are  at 
present  is  farther  from  the  sea,  and  has  suffered  no 
other  inconvenience  than  having  every  thing  set  a 
swimming  about  the  cellar.  The  violence  of  the 
tide  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  wind,  though 
rjretty  high,  could  not  be  called  a  storm.  I  believe 
it  must  have  been  much  stronger  in  London,  for  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  mischief  done  here  by  land, 
My  sister  was  on  her  journey  home  that  day,  and 
as  she  came  through  Stroud,  boats  were  rowing 

G  2  along 
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along  the  streets.  She  longed  exceedingly  to  get 
,  into  one  of  them,  as  a  safer  voiture  than  the  coach. 
She  was  in  more  danger  in  walking  from  rny  uncle's 
to  the  machine,  from  the  falling  of  tiles  and  chim 
neys  ;  and  it  was  happy  for  me  that  I  knew  nothing 
o?  the  storm  there,  till  after  I  saw  her,  thank  God, 
safely  arrived  through  it. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  to  send  me  KlopstockV 
poem  *,  as  1  hope  so  soon  to  come  and  fetch  it ;  I 
enquired  the  character  of  it  amongst  the  Germans, 
and  they  talked  of  it,  as  in  general  absolutely  unin 
telligible.  Did  not  I  subscribe  for  two  copies  ?  Be 
so  good  as  to  pay  the  second  for  me,  and  trust  me 
till  I  see  you. 

Your  French  books,  which  represent  us  as  a 
nation  of  infidels,  .ought  at  the  same  time  to  own 
how  much  theirs  contribute  to  make  us  so ;  1  ain 
told  that  whenever  any  of  our  young  men  go  to 
Paris,  the  pert  half-thinkers  there,  who  are  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Philosophers  (helas  la  pauvre 
philosophic)  seize  on  them,  and  stuff  their  poor 
empty  heads  with  their  detestable  notions. 

Have  you  read  Mrs.  Macauley's  history  ?  I  have 
seen  only  some  extracts  from  it,  which  seemed  to 
be  writ  ..with  strength  and  spirit.  As  Sir  George 

.vrili  '.Jd  lio  iw«v  'ie4fcts  vM 

*  The  Messiah,  mentioned  before.- 

Lovelace 


Lovelace  is  provided  with  one  maid  of  honour,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  Captain  Grosveno'r's  merits  will 
entitle  him  to  another. 

' 
... 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

Rochester,  Jan.  31, 


I  KNOW,  my  dear  Miss  Carter,  that  you 
will  be  glad  of  this  line  to  tell  you  that,  thank  God, 
we  are  safe  and  well  at  Rochester,  and  my  mother 
not  tired  with  her  pleasant  journey.  But  she  is 
very  penitent  for  having  in  discourses  with  you 
spoke  slightingly  of  so  beautiful  a  country.  We 
found  here  his  Grace's  coach  and  a  Letter  that 
satisfies  us  we  have  done  right  in  coming.  He 
writes  very  cheerfully,  but  the  gout  in  his  foot  seems 
likely  to  make  a  long  visit,  and  even  to  threaten 
both  feet.  I  am  sure  he  needs  every  relief  that  the 
sight  and  little  cares  of  friends  used  to  him  can 
give  him.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  loveliest 
travelling  day  that  ever  was,  and  our  coachman, 
&c.  performed  admirably.  I  wish  you  was  here 
now,  as  you  might  return  with  them  commodiously 
to-morrow,  and  this  morning  I  had  scarce  time  or 

spirits, 


spirits  to  l>e  much  the  better  (though  the  better 
indeed  we  both  were)  for  your  very  kind  visit.  I 
hope  it  did  not  make  your  poor  head  worse.  Pray 
send  us  all  manner  of  news.  And  now,  my  dear 
friend,  good  night  I  shall  scarce  have  time  to 
write  to  you  to-morrpw. 


CARTER  TO  MJSS  TALBOT. 

Clargcs  Street,  fcb,  3,  1764, 


Two  days  of  sunshine  were  particularly 
chearing  to  me,  my  dear  Mjss  Talbotj  froni  the 
Jiope  that  they  enlivened  your  journey  to  Canter 
bury,  where  I  long  to  hear  that  you  were  safely 
arrived  before  the  return  of  disheartening  weather 
last  night.  I  hope  the  Kentish  roads  afforded  Mrs. 
Talbot  no  opportunity  of  walking  into  the  middle 
of  the  coach.  As  I  trust  all  your  apprehensions 
and  fatigues  of  the  journey  are  by.  this  time  happily 
over,  I  rejoice  to  think  on  the  cordial  which  I  am 
sure  your  arrival  must  convey  to  his  Grace,  and 
which  notwithstanding  all  your  scruples,  J  am 
persuaded  he  took  without  making  one  wry  face. 

I  dine4 
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I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  with  Lord 
Bath,  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
I  know  not  whether  I  ever  mentioned  to  you  this 
very  extraordinary  young  man. — He  is  not  twenty- 
one,  yet  has  an  understanding  so  formed,  and  such 
variety  of  knowledge  as  is  really  astonishing.  Ilia 
manners  are  pleasing,  and  he  does  not  discover  the 
least  degree  of  pertness  or  presumption.  He  is 
sovereign  of  the  Isle  of  Skey,  which  he  has  formed 
a  scheme  to  improve  and  civilize.  That  he, may 
the  better  carry  his  point,  he  lias  set  himself  to- 
learn  the  Erse  language,  which  he  understands, 
perfectly  well.  This  gave. me  .an  opportunity  of 
asking  some  questions  about  the  translation  of 
Ossian,  which  Sir  James  affirmed  to  be  inferior  to 
the  original.  I  asked  if  Mr.  Macpherson  had  not 
made  some  embellishments  in  the  epithets;  but 
this  he  absolutely  denied. 

As  to  news,  notwithstanding  the  papers  did  with, 
great  gravity  assure  the  public,  that  the  II.  P.  * 
did  not  visit  Mr.  P. ;  I  do  venture  to  assure  you, 
from  incontestable  authority,  that  the  H..P.  did 

*  The  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  Lunenbourgh,  who 
bad  married  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  to  his  Majesty,  on 
the  l6th  of  January  preceding.  Mr.  P.  is  probably  meant 
for  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham.  The  B.  of  N.,  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  other  initials  arc  perhaps  for  Grafton, 
Portland,  Bedford,  Rockingham,  and  Devonshire. 

most 
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most  certainly  visit  Mr.  P.  His  H.  went  in  a 
hired  post-chaise  with  Mr.  De  Feronce.  Before 
they  came  to  the  house  the  P.  (in  English)  bid  the 
chaise  stop,  opened  the  door  himself,  and  jumped 
out,  and  then  walked  slowly,  bowing,  through  a 
lane  of  the  people  of  the  village  to  the  house ;  he 
staid  about  an  hour.  On  the  day  when  the  P. 
visited  the  Duke  of  N.  the  Duke  had  made  a 
dinner  in  honour  of  the  wedding,  for  the  Dukes  of 
D.  G.  P.  B.  Lord  R.  and  other  chiefs  of  the  war- 
kettle,  in  number  about  twenty.  The  Duke  of  N. 
presented  the  Duke  of  D.  and,  I  think,  the  others 
to  the  P. ;  when  his  H.  went  away,  the  twenty 
accompanied  him,  chapeau  bas,  through  the  rain 
quite  to  his  coach.  Very  pathetic  are  the  lamenta 
tions  made  over  the  P.  and  Pr".  on  their  distresses 
in  the  road  to  Harwich.  It  seems  Lord  A.  had 
desired  the  honour  of  entertaining  them,  but  nothing 
was  accepted  but  his  house.  Care  was  to  be  taken 
of  all  the  rest.  Such  care  was  taken,  that  when 
the  Princes  arrived  at  midnight  at  W — .  as  dark, 
and  as  cold,  and  as  hungry  belike  as  Princes  might 
be,  they  found  neither  candle,  nor  fire,  nor  food. 
I  tell  you  all  I  pick  up,  but  very  probably  (his  last 
may  be  a  minority  invention. 

So  much  for  public  affairs.  And  now  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  perhaps  you  are  not  much 
used  to  hear,  a  good  thing  of  your  right  honourable 

cousin. 
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cousin.  Mrs.  Bargrave  and  the  Miss  Lynches* 
were  overturned  one  day  last  week  returning  from 
the  play.  The  glasses  were  up  and  broke  to 
shivers,  but  providentially  they  received  no  other 
hurt,  than  cutting  their  cloaths  and  being  ex 
tremely  frightened.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress 
Lord  Talbot  happened  to  come  by,  and  with  great 
humanity  and  politeness  walked  home  himself,  and 
insisted  on  the  ladies  taking  his  coach,  for  their 
own  had  lost  a  wheel.  I  think  I  have  now  told 
you  all  the  public  and  private  news  I  have  heard 
since  I  saw  you.  I  dined  yesterday  and  spent  an 
agreeable  day  with  Mrs.  Boscawen.  To-day  I  am 
going  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  Pray  write  soon;  and 
be  very  careful  of  yourselves,  for  I  am  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  climate  of  Canterbury  church 
yard. 


.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT, 

^largos  Street,  Ffb.  5, 

I  AM  delighted,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  to 
find  you  arrived  so  safe  and  well  at  Canterbury, 
and  that  his  Grace  is  better,  I  think  I  have  not 

picked 
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picked  up  any  intelligence  for  you  in  my  travels 
through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
since  I  wrote  last.  I  would  fain  take  advantage 
of  your  absence  and  be  very  civil  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  it  rains  so  perpetually,  and  the 
streets  are  so  impracticable  that  I  cannot  walk. 
However  my  comfort  is,  that  I  shall  not  long  be 
under  the  necessity  of  either  staying  at  home,  or 
being  draggled  to  the  neck  in  dirty  streets.  The 
bon  ton  at  Paris  is  Jurieusement  to  have  every 
thing  a  la  Grecquc.  It  must  necessarily  be  the 
ton  in  London  too,  and  as  no  fine  gentlemen  can 
be  happy  without  a  wife  a  la  Grecque,  I  expect 
soon  to  have  my  choice  of  the  most  splendid  par 
ties;  for  though  I  am  not  Minerva,  I  may  make 
my  fortune  very  prettily  as  her  owl.  Only  think 
what  a  number  of  duels  will  be  fought  about  me, 
and  how  many  targets  battered  into  cullenders ! 
When  I  have  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  a  few  dozens 
of  these  rencontres,  I  propose  before  the  fashion 
varies  to  take  the  richest  survivor,  flourish  down 
to  breakfast  with  you  in  a  post  chaise  and  six, 
and  return  to  town  time  enough  for  the  opera. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  post  chaise  and  two  servants  landed 
at  Deal  last  week ;  one  of  his  servants  said  that 
his  master's  wound  was  perfectly  healed.  I  lately 
heard  that  Churchill,  within  two  years,  has  got 

3500/.  by  his  ribbald  scribbling.     Happy  age  of 
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virtue  and  genius,  in  which  Wilkes  is  a  patriot,  and 
Churchill  a  poet!  I  have  just  heard  that  there  was. 
a  squabble  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir 
Wm.  Meredith  made  a  motion,  that  the  warrants 
for  apprehending  Wilkes  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.  He  was  seconded  by  Sir.  G.  Saville  : 
opposed  by  Mr.  Grenville  and  the  Attorney  Ge 
neral.  Mr.  Conway  and  Lord  G.  Sackville  spoke 
particularly  well.  In  some  minority  motion  which 
was  unexpected,  your  Bristol  friend  I  amiable  seek- 
rat,  sent  in  all  haste  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  to 
enquire  whether  there  were  any  members,  and  to 
desire  they  would  come  to  the  House.  There  did 
happen  to  be  two  who  came  immediately,  and  they 
\vere  both  of  the  minority. 

T  h  -{P  ^ 

.      .    .  '  ' 

.  Two  days  head-ache  must  account  for  the  delay 
of  this,  and  for  not  having  yet  heard  that  the 
yatches  are  arrived  any  where.  During  the  supper 
at  Witham  the  Princess  appeared  out  of  spirits,  on 
which  the  Prince  said,  "  Eh  qu'avez  vous  dont 
ina  chere  princesse  ?  est  ce  que  vous  manquez  vos 
gardes.  Nous  sommes  tous  egaux  ici.  Mais  con- 
solez  vous,  quand  vous  screz  a  B.  vous  en  aurez. 
The  Princess  laughed  and  grew  very  cheerful.  I 
think  I  have  repeated  the  words  exactly  as  I  heard 
them :  and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  they  were 
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really  spoken.  Various  and  very  ingenious  have 
been  the  political  inventions  of  every  day.  The 
minority  to  have  a  fair  pretence  for  hanging  the 
ministry,  have  sunk  the  yatch  and  drowned  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  The  majority  on  their  side, 
have  choaked  the  Duke  of  C.  by  fat  and  a  dropsy. 
I  hope  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Prince,  &c.  are 
safely  landed  in  spite  of  being  drowned,  as  that 
the  Duke  rode  out  after  he  was  killed.  From  the 
H.  of  C.  to  the  basket  women  in  St.  James's 
market  is  no  such  fall  as  will  hazard  one's  neck. 
These  ladies  have  been  most  intern  per  ately  voci 
ferous  in  their  wishes,  that  all  who  sent  the  Prince 
and  Princess  away  in  such  weather  were  in  their 
places.  The  Marriage  Act  is  to  be  examined  by 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Wednesday. 
I  have  this  moment  heard  the  good  news  that  the 
yatches  are  arrived  at  Helvoet,  one  of  them  sprung 
a  mast.  I  have  now  told  you  all  the  news  of  every 
sort  I  can  collect,  so  adieu.  I  go  on  piano  piano 
with  my  history  of  the  Incas. 


brio  ipfynsi- **K)iurt  «IT 

. 

Miss 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Canterbury,  Feb.  12,  1764* 

MANY  thanks  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Carter, 
for  your  delightful  Letter;  you  who  are  a  town 
lady  cannot  comprehend  the  delight  it  is  to  re 
ceive  such  an  amusing  Letter,  and  the  dreadful 
blank  Monday  evening  brings,  no  Letters,  no 
papers.  The  air  of  Canterbury  seems  to  agree 
with  us,  we  are  hungry  all  day  long;  but  as  to 
your  streets  they  will  reconcile  me  to  Southwark, 
or  any  of  the  vilest  parts  of  London.  The  noble 
cathedral  is  as  yet  forbidden  ground.  We  were 
at  Burgate  church  yesterday,  and  much  delighted 
with  the  melody  of  the  clerk,  and  the  sweet  looks 
and  obliging  behaviour  of  Miss  Comyns,  whom 
my  mother  judges  to  be  one  of  your  friends  by  her 
countenance.  We  admire  the  Kentish  counte 
nances  and  complexions  very  much,  and  liked  the 
country  people  all  the  way  down. 

I  brought  with  me  Kurd's  Dialogues  on  Educa 
tion,  which  have  entertained  his  Grace  very  well, 
and  a  silly  harmless  story  book  called  Maria, 
which  serves  to  entertain  myself  at  minutes  when 
I  am  fit  for  nothing  else.  I  see  a  new  translation 
,8iood  from 


from  tlie  Italian,  which,  if  pretty,  desire  Mr.  Ri- 
vington  to  send  me,  and  likewise  Paradise  Restored, 
by — I,  forget  who;  or  in  short  anything  new  and 
entertaining,  as  1  cannot  pretend  even  to  guess 
how  long  we  may  be  detained  here :  but  such  a  fit 
will  not  allow  of  travelling  along  that  hilly,  though 
beautiful  road,  in  less  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
though  his  Grace  begins  to  use  one  hand  a  little. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  are  the  kindest  and  best 
people  I  ever  met  with,  and  I  shall  love  them  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  so  good 
a  thing  of  my  cousin,  and  rejoice  the  ladies  were 
not  hurt.  Your  third  story  I  believe,  as  you 
say,  cannot  be  absolutely  true.  The  cooks  and 
the  victuals  might  be  gone  to  bed ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  they  went  from  London  two  days  before. 
Mrs.  Potter  met  your  brother  and.  Mrs.  Carter 
yesterday  between  Mr.  Nairns  and  Sir  G.  Oxen- 
don's,  they  chatted  a  good  while  and  seemed  vastly 
well.  I  have  a  scheme  if  the  road  is  good,  to 
drive  one  day  to  Whitstable,  and  look  at  that 
noblest  of  (I  must  not  say  terrestrial)  objects  the 
sea. 

It  is  the  etiquette  at  this  house  to  send  away  the 
Letters  before  the  Post  comes  in,  so  if  I  am  any 
thanks  in  your  debt  for  a  Letter  that  is  coining  I 
cannot  help  it :  besides  I  owe  you,  for  a  hundred 
reasons,  so  many  already,  that  over  shoes,  over 

boots, 
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boots,  may  well  be  my  consolation.  This  Letter 
is  not  at  all  a  la  Grecque,  and  by  the  way  I  want 
much  explanation  of  this  Paris  fashion.  It  may 
prove  a  lucky  one  for  poor  honest  Nectarius,  who 
would  be  mighty  glad  of  a  few  scholars  among  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

r 
Deal,  May  12,  1/64. 

AFTER  a  journey  attended  with  no  other 
inconvenience  than  heat,  confinement,  and  want  of 
air,  I  got  to  Canterbury,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  by 
four  o'clock,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  go  on,,  so  begged 
a  bed  of  Miss  Blomer,  and  next  day  Dr.  Lynch 
kindly  took  me  as  far  as  Sandwich,  from  whence  I 
walked  to  my  own  comfortable  home,  where  I 
found  all  my  family  and  friends  well,  and  glad  to 
see  me.  Whatever  Mrs.  Talbot  may  think  of  my 
quiet  life  here,  I  assure  you  I  have  been  in  a 
bustle  ever  since  I  arrived.  "We  had  company  to 
breakfast  (at  which  her  cake  made  a. flourishing 
figure),  and  we  are  to  dress  and  go  out  to  dinner; 
but  I  have  found  a  spare  minute  to  plant  some 

tuberoses 
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tuberose  and  set  some  bits  of  leonurus  and  ge 
ranium,  which  I  pilfered  at  Lambeth,  and  which  I 
shall  nurse  with  as  much  care,  at  least,  as  you  do 
the*x0uJ*«v.and  the  pusses.  The  little  kitten  was 
up  and  dressed  and  quite  ready  to  take  leave  of 
ine  when  I  came  down  stairs  on  Thursday  morn 
ing. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  my  best  respects 
attend  his  Grace  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  with  my  most 
grateful  thanks  to  them  and  you,  I  am,  £c. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  June  13, 


I  REJOICE  to  hear,  dear  Miss  Carter,  of 
your  safe  arrival  at  Deal;  I  was  a  good  deal  dis 
turbed  for  you  during  the  thunder  and  rain  that 
fell  the  day  you  had  so  hastily  devanc6  le  jour  to 
get  away  from  us;  but  I  consoled  myself  you 
could  have  nothing  half  so  terrible  as  Hedge  Lane, 
which  most  wickedly  stands  in  the  way  between 
me  arid  some  very  necessary  visits  ;  but  I  will  find 
a  way  to  avoid  it  and  not  neglect  them,  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  society,  and  as  such  it  shall  be 

paid. 
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p:aid.     Yesterday  we  called  at  the  Asylum.     I  do. 
not  go  thither  to-morrow  because  I  will  not  indulge 
my  love  of  a  public  place  under  the  mask  of  going 
to  church — neither  do  I  much  wish  to  hear  in  a 
chapel  a  hymn  to  a  guardian  angel.     Well,  but  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  orderly  air  of  the  place,  with 
the  health,  diligence  and  cheerfulness  in  the  looks  of 
the  children,  and  with  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  her  pretty 
little  girl.     I  am  so  very  lazy  that  I  am  absolutely 
ashamed  even  to  think  of  it,  for  I  am  in  perfect  health 
and  good  spirits,  but  I  do  not  ride,  I  do  not  write, 
nor  indeed  do  one  half  of  the  things  I  used  to  do, 
and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  in  any  alma 
nack,  however  old,  find  that  the  twenty-four  hours, 
were  one  minute  longer  than  they  are  now.    Indeed 
to  me  they  consisted  of  some  more  waking  hours, 
for  I  rose  a  good  deal  earlier,  but  I  would  be  con 
tent  to  sleep  a  due  proportion  of  hours  in   the 
night,  if  I    did   not  likewise   dream   on  all   day. 
The  ABP.  and  my  mother  are  gone  for  a  ride,  and 
for  a ;  wonder  no  visitors   dropping  in  (for  they  do 
drop   one   by  one  from  the  moon  most  Wonder 
fully).    1  have  had  a,  fine  two  hours  at  my  own  dispo 
sal.     I  first  made  up  a  medicine  for  Joyce,  and  car* 
ried  it  to  her;  then  visited  Molly  Johnson,  who  ten 
days  ago  gave  us  a  little  gardener — then  took  a  short 
cold  walk  in  the  garden  with  a  book,  and   now 
here  I  am  writing  to  my  good  friend  this  examen 
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du  conduite,  if  not,  de  conscience,  but  I  think 
they  are  much  the  same.  The  time  poor  i^OuJiov 
used  so  quietly  to  steal  from  me  will  for  the  future 
be  my  own.  The  poor  little  animal  died  two  days 
ago,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  the  translator  of 
Epictetus,  or  any  other  reasonable  being,  bow 
uncomfortable  I  felt  the  day  or  two  that  it  \vas- 
evidently  sick  and  helpless.  The  little  thing  knew 
me  so  well,  so  constantly  came  to  my  finger  and 
looked  me  in  the  face,  and  I  was  so  used  to  feed 
it,  give  it  fresh  water,  and  make  it  look  glad, 
and  Mrs.  Cover's  lamentations  were  so  pathetic, 
that  no  philosophy  could  stand  it. 

Charing  Cross  has  long  been  barred  up,  and 
till  very  lately  that  a  way  has  been  opened  through 
Spring  Gardens,  the  going  to  town  has  been  im 
moderately  disagreeable.  I  intended  to  have  called 
on  Mrs.  Montagu,  but  have  .not  been  able  to  get 
so  far.  I  hear,  and  rejoice  in  it,  that  you  are 
certainly  going  to  Tunbridge ;  you  will  find  Lady 
Margaret  Heathcote  there,  who  peculiarly  sets  her 
heart  upon  your  coming,  and  bid  me  tell  you  so. 
Supper-bell  rings,  so  good  night. 


MRS. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  fALBOT. 

t)ealj  June  30,  1764. 

I  OUGHT  to  have  thanked  you  before, 
dear  Miss  Talbot,  (but  an  aching  head  has  pre 
vented  me)  for  the  edifying  account  you  sent  me 
from  Lambeth.  I  was  glad  to  find  you  resisted  the 
temptation  of  going  to  the  Asylum^  beause  it  might 
have  been  too  crouded  and  too  hot ;  not  because  I 
am  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  most  extraor 
dinary  scruple  about  it.  Surely  such  a  scruple  be 
longs  only  to  people  who  never  go  to  church  but 
upon  such  occasions. — Yet  into  the  heads  of  those 
people  no  such  scruples  enter.  I  feel  more  force  in 
your  objection  to  a  hymn  to  a  guardian  angel  in  a 
chapel.  A  guardian  angel  is  a  most  seducing 
poetical  object ;  but  there  seems  to  be  something 
strangely  inconsiderate  in  admitting  such  a  hymn 
into  a  place  of  public  worship. 

My  sister  Douglas  is  moved  into  her  new  house, 
which  to  me  appears  dreary,  because  it  has  no 
prospect ;  but  I  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  riot  a 
prospect  that  constitutes  happiness ;  for  this  riant 
airy  situation  which  so  much  delights  me,  had  no 
charms  for  her,  and  she,  like  many  other  people, 
can  be  happy  without  the  view  of  a  fine  landscape 
ii  %  gilded 
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gilded  by  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  After  all, 
am  not  I  prodigiously  happy  in  Clargcs  Street, 
where  to  be  sure  one's  happiness  does  not  depend 
absolutely  on  a  prospect? 

If  you  were,  as  you  certainly  are  not,  like  most 
other  folks,  I  should  have  thought  you  had  brought 
a  charge  of  laziness  against  yourself,  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  shew  how  well  you  could  confute  it, 
If  the  rest  of  your  day  has  as  much  to  su>y  for  it 
as  the  two  hours  of  which  you  gave  me  the  spc^ 
ciuicn,  I  think  your  conscience  may  be  very  easy. 
As  to  the  time  which  is  stolen  away  by  your  visitors, 
it  is  certainly  no  affair  of  your's,  for  I  do  not  know 
that  any  mere  terrestrial  virtue  is  engaged  to-  get 
the  better  of  attacks  from  the  moon.     As  unphilo- 
sophkal,  and  as  unreasonable  as  you  represent  it,  I 
could  not  for  the  heart  of  me  help  feeling  sorry  for 
the  poor  i£(W»oi/.     It  was  perfectly  unnecessary  that 
you  should  make  any  apology  to  me  for  yoiw  not 
being  detestably  wise. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  honour  of  Lady 
Margaret  Heathcotc's  message  ;  but  I  am  not  likely 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  it  at  Tunbridge.  Tor 
though  you  tell  me,  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  Lord 
Bath ;  and,  in  short,  every  body  else  tells  me  that 
I  am  going  thither,  I  am  far  enough  from  being 
convinced  that  any  such  thing  will  ever  liappen. 
There  are  certainly  inducements  enough  to  make 

me 
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wie  wish  I  could  be  of  the  party ;  but  there  are,  I 
think,  invincible  reasons  to  prevent  it. 


TALBOT  TO  Mns.  CARTER. 

' 

Lambeth,  July  10,  1764. 

IT  is  like  yourself,  dear  Miss  Carter,  to 
fly  to  the  relief  of  a  friend,  and  I  only  beg  you  will 
contrive  to  be  yourself  as  little  the  worse  as  pos 
sible,  for  the  comfort  you  bring  to  others.  It  really 
.enlivened  me  to  tsee  your  hand  \n  .a  twisted  note, 
and  I  should  be  most  heartily  glad  of  your  return  tQ 
.tow n,  if  I  was  not  most  sincerely  sorry  for  the  ocr 
casion  *.  As  soon  as  you  are  a  little  rested,  and  can 
spare  time,  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
come  and  breathe  this  air  of  roses  and  jessamines. 
J  will  not  call  on  you  till  the  present  painful  sus- 
pence  is  past,  nor  attempt  for  a  moment  to  take 
you  away  from  Mrs.  Montagu.  Let  me  have  a 
Jine  tQ  say  you  arc  well,  and  your  friend  not 
worse. 

*  This  occasion  \v?is  the  alarming  anil  dangerous  illness  of 
31  rs.  Mo.nty.gu. 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  Mfcs,  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  ^//£.  17,  176-1, 

IT  is  abominable  of  me  not  to  have  writ 
to  you  all  this  while,  my  dear  Miss  Carter,  though 
I  am  Sensible  when  I  indulge  this  laziness  I  am,  in 
the  vulgar  phrase,  nobody's  enemy  but  my  own. 
Having  just  been  engaged  in  self-defensive  combat 
with  a  gnat,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  one  of  Mr. 
Shenstone's  maxims,  that  was  certainly  writ  for  your 
reading,  and  that  pleased  even  me.— •"  One  should 
not  destroy  an  insect,  one  should  not  quarrel  with 
a  dog,  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  vindicate  it 
through  all  the  courts  of  morality."  How  I  grieve 
for  your  country  excursion  this  bad  day,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Hume,  who  is  on  the  top  of  Malvern  Hill, 
of  which,  and  the  country  round  it,  she  has  writ 
me  a t  most  beautiful  description:  you  indeed  are 
not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  because  you  are  with  one 
who  can  brighten  the  dullest  scene ;  as  for  us,  a 
showery  summer  is  a  treat,  it  makes  the  environs  of 
London  so  extremely  beautiful,  and  London  itself 
tolerable.  I  had  a  long  walk  yesterday  with  Bishop 
Newton  *,  who  talks  of  the  friend  you  have  lost, 

*  The  learned  and  respectable  Bishop  of  Bristol,  author  of 
a  much  admired  "  Essay  on  the  Prophecies,"  and  of  several 
*ther  works. 

just 
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just  as  Mrs.  Montagu  and  you  do.  I  have  begun 
to  break  the  spell,  and  have  been  out  two  evenings 
running ;  there  is  one  great  joy  in  going  out  that  I 
was  not  half  so  sensible  of  in  my  younger  and  gayer 
days  as  I  am  now — the  joy  of  coming  home  again ; 
how  uncommon  the  blessing  of  having  such  a  home 
to  come  to !  However  mortifying  it  is  to  come 
down  from  one's  magnificence,  both  honesty  and 
your  concern  for  my  finances  oblige  me  to  confess, 
that  the  galanterie  of  the  standish  was  wholly  my 
mother's,  though  she  borrowed  ray  hand  to  write 
the  card. 

I  suppose  you  are  very  busy ;  you  are  a  heroine 
at  Sandleford  * ;  no  clouds  can  sadden,  no  storms 
discourage  you  from  visiting  all  the  Saxon  shrines, 
and  every  romantic  view  to  which  relays  of  horses 
can  convey  you  in  the  compass  of  a  day.  My  far 
thest  excursion  has  been  to  visit  Lady  Edgcumbe 
on  Putney  Heath,  where  she  has  a  small  house 
*nost  delightfully  situated,  with  a  prospect,  that, 
were  it  but  an  hundred  miles  otf,  would  be  worth 
going  on  purpose  to  see  it.  As  objects,  the  noble 
•populous  city,  the  large  prosperous  villages,  the 
wide  extent  of  cultivated  fields,  are  charming  ones ; 
imt  as  to  familiar  objects,  London,  Putney,  and 

"*  The  country  seat  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  near  Newbury  in 
{Berks,  whcrq  Mrs.  Carter  then  was  on  a  visit. 

Fulham, 
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,  &c.  convey  petty  and  unpleasant  idea?-, 
by  which  the  charm  is  lost.  Pekin  or  Ispahan 
would  strike  me  in  a  view  much  more,  though  much 
more  uninteresting  objects,  because  in  Pekin,  or 
Ispahan,  I  never  visited  any  Chinese  or  Persian 
ladies,  nor  ever  was  impatient  to  get  qut  of  their 
environs,  into  the  genuine  country. 

Dr.  Dumaresque  breakfasted  here  the  other  morn- 
ing,  who,  instead  of  ht'ing  quietly  settled  in  his 
country-living,  is  going,  poor  man,  to  embark  again 
upon  a  stormy  sea.  This  is  both  literally  and  alle-» 
gorically  true,  and  I  am  both  glad  and  sorry  for  it, 
The  Czarina  has  sent  for  him  to  come  and  assist 
her  in  the  regulation  of  many  new  schools  she  is 
going  to  establish  in  various  parts  of  her  dominions. 
I  wish  heartily  the  Czarina  was  a  better  woman, 
but  she  certainly  shews  discernment  in  thus  distin-r 
guishing  a  man,  who  has  greatness  of  spirit,  disin-f 
terestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  goodness,  very  suitable  to  such  an  undertaking; 
and  it  woulcl  have  been  a  pity  to  bury  such  talents 
in  a  small  country-cure,  where  however  he  lived  as 
contentedly,  and  was  as  diligent  in  instructing  and 
conversing  with  his  rustic  parishioners,  as  if  he 
}l  id  never  had  any  connection  with  courts  and  emr 
perors.  But  now  that  he  is  called  back  to  those 
busy  scenes,  he  recollects  that  Poniatowski,  so  near 
the  throne  of  Poland,  js  his  particular  friend. 


10.5-     , 

Well,  if  some  people but  no  matter ;  J  do  not, 

think  but  I  may  like  to  take  a  tour  into  Itussia 
myself: — if  one  were  at  the  worst  banished-  into 
Siberia,,  there  are  in  that  country  whole  acres  of 
roses,  and  every  no\v  and  then  one  should  stumble 
upon  some  hero  iu  disgrace,  and  make  a  thousand 
pretty  conversazioni,  till  some  time  or  other  Eniiu 
should  by  chance  lead  a  victorious  army  that  way, 
be  overjoyed  to  meet  with  so  many  illustrious 
persons,  and  set  each,  of  us  at  the  head  of  some 
conquered  kingdom,  making  the  good  Dr.  patriarch 
of  the  east.  To  be  less  romantic,  did  you  never 
think  there  was  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  their  cha 
racters  ?  and  in  the  Dr's,  whom  I  really  honour  and 
admire,  a  najvet£,  a  blunt  honesty,  a  nobleness 
and  independence,  that  made  Jiim  peculiarly  fit  to 
be,  as  he  has  been  most  truly  and  faithfully,  the 
friend  of  Emin.  I  really  hope  where  he  is  going 
he  will  do  as  much  good  as  the  nature  of  the  people 
and  the  place  "^iU  admit  of;  he  does  not  propose 
flaying  morp  than  a  year. 

Pray  has  Mrs.  M.  got  one  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Me- 
ipojrs  uf  Lord  Herbert*?  So  few  copies  are  disr- 
persed,  that  I  know  I^ord  Chesterfield  was  not  abl<? 

*  Life  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  printed  at  Straw- 
fctrry  Hill  in  this  vear^  Two  luujdrcd  copies  only  were  printed 
there, 

to 
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to  get  one,  and  it  is  so  amusing  I  wish  you  had  it 
to  wear  away  a  rainy  evening. 

Aug.  IS. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  step  into  the  coach,  who 
and  what  think  you  dropped  from  the  clouds? — 
Mr.  Erskinc,  with  a  long  and  most  admirable 
Letter  from  Emin,  dated  at  Tefflis  *  last  March. 
The  latter  is  perfectly  alive,  and  completely  him 
self.  Heraclius  hfts  given  him  the  bishopric  of 
Achpat,  a  fine  and  plentiful  territory,  though  at 
present  in  a  ruinous  state,  very  inaccessible  to  ene 
mies,  but  as  yet,  for  want  of  provisions  and  the 
•wintry  season,  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  it. 
You  shall  have  a  copy  when  I  can  get  one,  the 
original  goes  to-morrow  to  Lord  Northumberland, 
and  I  trust  will  rekindle  every  spark  of  ancient  af 
fection. 

There  is  a  most  melancholy  story  from  Russia  of 
the  murder  of  poor  Ivan.  On  better  thoughts  I 
will  not  go  into  that  country,  where  murderess 
would  come  upon  my  tongue,  as  cookmaid  did  upon 
Teague's  whenever  he  said  Mrs.  Day.  Wishing 
Mrs.  M.  and  you  sound  sleep  and  cheerful  days,  1 
finish  this  volume. 

*  Tcffflis  is  the  capital  of  Georgia,  of  which  Hcracftus  was 
jhe  prince, 

Miss 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Oct.  1,  1764,. 

IT  is  rumoured,  dear  Miss  Carter,  that 
you  are  to  be  in  town  this  week.  By  town,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  is  meant  Lambeth,  however  willingly 
I  am  at  other  times  to  fancy  it  the  country.  I  am 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Montagu,  anct  only  a  little  glad  for 
ourselves,  as  I  fear  your  stay  will  be  but  short.  A 
few  days  you  must  give  us,  as  my  mother  is  nervy 
quite  ready  to  receive  you  ;  till  yesterday  the  house 
was  quite  full,  though  never  so  full  but  we  could 
have  found  a  comtortable  cell  for  you ;  but  now 
you  shall  have  a  grand  apartment,  and  seven  kittens 
to  play  with.  I  have  at  this  minute  the  prettiest, 
whitest  faced,  good-humoured  kitten  io  England 
sleeping  by  my  fire-side  ;  it  composes  me  to  look  at 
a  little  innocent  animal  so  void  of  all  fears  and 
anxieties ;  but  as  my  small  house  will  not  maintain 
two  cats,  little  puss  is  to  be  removed  to  a  new  ser 
vice  this  week,  on  which  occasion  you  will  do  well 
to  furnish  me  with  a  little  stoicism,  for  to  such  oc 
casions  I  think  it  is  well  adapted. 

I  was  at  Lady  Hardwick's  at  Richmond  the  other 
day,  and  must  confess  a  fault ;  if  it  is  one,  it  was 
really  committed  not  rashly,  but  with  mature  deli 
beration. 
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bcration.  In  conversation,  the  poem  placed  before 
Epictetus  was  mentioned  with  such  very  due  ap 
plause,  that  I  (on  being  questioned  about  the 
writer)  intimated  that  I  believed  it  to  be  Mrs.  Cha- 
pane  *,  but  that  if  it  were,  I  knew  she  would  dis3 
like  to  have  it  known.  This  they  treated  as  a  very 
idle  scruple,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  think  it 
vas  Mrs.  II — d's,  and  were  convinced  of  it  by  the 
M.  II. ;  but  they  insisted  I  should  write  and  ask 
you,  because  if  it  is^,  scandal  to  have  writ  a  poem 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  one,  it  is  quite  incum 
bent  on  you  to  remove  that  scandal  from  Mrs.  II., 
on  whom  it  now  lies,  as  to  shield  the  person  who 
really  deserves  it. 

To-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  we  mean  to 
dine  at  Bray,  stay  all  night  at  March's,  and  return 
on  Thursday.  I  believe  you  would  not  feel  more 
awkward  or  more  alarmed  at  a  journey  over  the 
Alps,  than  I  do  at  this  little  excursion.  If  I  were 
a  heathen  I  should  be  apt  to  fancy  I  transmigrated 
out  of  an  old  tree,  so  mightily  fond  am  I  of  the 
soil  I  grow  on.  But  seriously,  what  can  I  do  to 
overcome  those  unreasonably  painful  feelings,  that 
doud  over  the  best  half  of  my  very  happy  life. 

*  In  the  last  edition  of  Mrs.  Carter's  Kpictotus,  care  is  taken 
that  Mrs.  Chapono  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  credit  due  to 
iu-r  memory  for  that  .admirable  poejn. 

"  CercfKuIo 


t(  CiTcando  la  cagion  clel  circo  afFsinr.o 
"  Intcrrogo  i  pension,  6  non  la  sanuoj 
'"  Kc  so  fVa  pone  oscurc 
"  Dilletto  indovinai  chc  la  consoli." 

Every  thing  appears  formidable — and  why?  But 
I  may  well  he  contented,  enjoying  (possessing 
a ,t  least)  amid  so  many  other  essential  blessings  such 
perfect  health  and  ease,  as,  I  thank  God,  I  do :  I 
may  well  be  contented,  I  say,  with  this  only  re 
mains  of  my  very  long  illness. 

Let  me  tell  you  two  anecdotes  of  two  of  my 
friends,  which  I  learnt  quite  by  accident,  for  they 
would  be  seriously  hurt  if  they  thought  they  were 
known.  Lord  Hardwick  was  exceedingly  affected 
by  the  melancholy  accident  of  a  poor  Mr.  Lamb, 
who  was  killed  at  a  lire  in  St.  James's  parish,  leav 
ing  a  wife  with  six  children,  and  a  seventh  unborn. 
—Without  any  application,  he  sent  her,  through 
Mr.  Seddon,  100/.  Mrs.  Sinythe  has  a  relation  at 
Oxford,  in  indifferent  circumstances,  who  has  had 
a  bilious  fever :  when  she  got  better  Mrs.  S.  called 
on  her,  and  begged  her  to  accept  a  small  present, 
which  was  a  purse  of  200  guineas ;  only  insisting  it 
should  never  be  mentioned  to  her  again. 


Miss 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Feb.  22,  1?S5, 

*'  La  neve  c  a  la  Montagna 
"  L/iiiverno  s'avvicina, 
"  O  cara  Cartcrina 
a  Che  mai  sara  da  me  \" 

To  be  sure  during  the  fury  of  this  snow 
it  is  not  possible,  clear  Miss  Carter,  to  think  of 
your  coming  to  us,  or  our  going  to  you ;  so  we 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  Penny-Post  to  sa 
tisfy  you  we  are  all  well,  and  that  I  think  by  April 
— vezzoso  Aprile — to  get  abroad  again.  Pray  let 
me  know  (by  penny)  what  sort  of  thing  the  Trium 
virate  is  that  is  just  come  out;  the  puff  about  it 
gave  me  an  idea  it  would  be  worth  reading. 

Be  charitable,  as  a  Correspondent,  to  your 
friends  in  the  country,  who  are  buried  in  snow, 
(that  snow  which  is  cherishing  for  you  so  rich  a 
bloom  of  croouscs  and  almond  blossoms),  and  let 
us  have  all  the  intelligence  you  can  collect  of  alt 
sorts,  from  the  literati,  the  beau  monde,  the  poln 
tical,  the  poetical,  and  all  the  cats,  down  to  the 
nonsensical.  I  have  unfortunately  missed  of  Dr, 

Mounsey, 
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Mounsey  *,  'but  found  a  note  OR  ray  table  to  whiA 
he  had  no  need  to  set  his  name.  A  person,  whose 
character  I  was  to  enquire,  had  writ  upon  a  paper, 

-  —  Please  to  enquire  at  Mr.  -  -5s,  who  lives  iu 
Chancery  Lane,  and  of  Mrs.  -  ,  who  lives  in 

•  -  .     Under  this  I  found,  in  his  hand,  "  They 
are  both  dead,  and  I  believe  you  are  gone  to  the 
burial."     He  then  added  much  the  same  as  you 
told  me    about   Emin,    but   could  not   leave   the 
Letter,  as  he  was  going  to  carry  it  to  Lord  Nor 
thumberland.     May  he  have  good  success  !  if  that 
success  will  do  no  harm  to  the  world,  and  do  real 
good  to  Emin.     But  if  I  had  at  this  minute  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  send  him,  it  should  be  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  his  carrying  himself  and  all 
his  Armenian  mountaineer  adherents,  into  Florida 
or  Canada,  to  become  there  a  free  and  flourishing 
colony,  and  war  with  soil  and  climate,    and  not 
with  miserable  human  creatures.     But  perhaps  if  I 
knew  the  true  state  of  Persia  at  this  time,  I  might 
not  be  so  scrupulous  ;  for  if  it  is  entirely  under  the 
misrule  of  petty  tyrants,  the  conquest  of  it  by  such 
a  prince  as  lieraclius,  (who  should  then  leave  the 
little  nook  'of  Georgia  to  Emin),  would  be  but  as 
cutting  otf    an  arm  to  save  a  life  —  an  operation 
which  though  you  nor  I  would  perform,  we  would 


*  The  physician,  well  known  for  his  wit  and  eccentricities 
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noi:  dissuade.  To  help  Emin  out  of  immcdiiite 
difficulties  and  real  distresses  is,  I  am  sure,  what 
one  ought,  if  one  could  do  it ;  for  that  lie  would 
make  a  wrong  use  of  such  assistance  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and  that  his  own  character  deserves  assistance 
is  indisputable.  Still  if  adverse  fortune  should 
beat  the  little  adamantine  ball  that  it  has  played 
with  so  long  back  again  hither,  I  do  think  some 
noble  American  scheme  might  (after  all  his  other 
hopes  arc  given  up)  be  very  practicable. 

I  did  not  mean  when  I  sat  down,  to  write  you 
all  these  reveries,  and  have  other  things  to  do,  so 
good  night. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  May  17,  1/6*.?. 

MY  night  was  undisturbed  by  any  alarm* 
but  it  gave  an  awkward  feel  to  my  waking  recol 
lection  that  you  was  no  longer  under  the  same  roof 
I  see  now  it  was  a  real  kindness  in  you  not  to  let  me 
acquire  any  Jong  habit  of  expecting  to  find  you 
every  day  en  fainille.  This  day  is  so  warm  that  I 
am  particularly  glad  you  are  not  stuffed  up  lit  a 

snail- 
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anail-paced  stage  coach,  with  two  tars,  one 
two  fat  gentlewomen  (one  of  them  sick  with  riding 
backwards),  a  little  child,  a  lap  dog,  and  half  a 
dozen  bundles.  You  see  I  am  pretty  well  to-day^ 
I  have  seen  nobody  yet  but  Mrs.  Francis  and  Miss 
Carr.  Mr.  Kirby,  who  taught  H.  M.  to  draw,  and 
now  teaches  Miss  Bowes,  is  so  good-natured,  we 
need  not  have  been  afraid  o'f  him  *  he  remembered 
young  Carr,  commended  the  drawings,  said  they 
were  well  worth  four  guineas;  Mrs.  Bowes  very 
kindly  gave  five.  How  much  good  it  does  me  now 
to  have  spent  that  afternoon  at  home  !  If  every  one 
of  the  sixty-six  had  turned  to  as  good  account,  who 
would  wish  to  racket  about. 

I  can  give  you  no  very  genuine  account  of 
yesterday's  riots*;  but  Dr.  Addington,  who  had 
been  driving  about  Bloomsbury,  saw  the  guards 
galloping  down  on  a  very  formidable  mob,  some  of 
whom  flung  stones  at  them.  Somebody  else  had 
left  a  large  body  of  them  about  poor  Carr's,  and 
fny  Lord  Mayor  going  to  read  the  proclamation  to 
them.  A  vast  mob  that  was  on  Thursday  waiting 
for  their  Majesties  in  the  Green  Park,  was  dispersed 
by  the  force  of  oratory.  A  mean  dressed  man  got 
j  f»<3iij  fw.olon.ff  p3yd  yftyifi'Ji.  i.Qil  :! 

*  These  were  the  riots  occasion*  d  by  the  discontent  of  the 
Spitalficlds  weavers,  in  cqpfequence  of  the  jinportation  of 
foreign  silks. 

VOL.  Ill,  J  fc 
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up  into  a  tree,  and  from  thence  harangued  thenl 
very  properly,  and  they  quietly  went  away.  This 
I  had  from  an  eye-witness,  and  it  has  such  a  Grecian 
air,  I  thought  it  would  please  you. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  June  25,  J/fo. 

il. !  smorf  te  aoomoJIfi  teriJ  Ituq 
>dw  ^cmol  K&QW  not  how  my  time  has  passed,- 
dear  Mrs.  Carter,  since  T  writ  you  last ;  One  never 
does  when  it  passes  in  a  thousand  -minuties.  -When 
any  body  has  read  or  writ  a  folio  they  have  some 
what  to  show — but  bills  of  fare,  messages,  Letters 
of  mere  business,  are  Sibyl's  leaves  dispersed  by 
the  breeze  of  every  day.  Again,  when  one  walks 
so  many  miles  straight  forward  along  a  Post  road; 
the  very  mile-stones  bear  witness  ©f  one's  diligence1' 
but  the  thousand  allee's  et  •venues j  up  -and  down* 
in  and  out,  about  this  house,  make  no  sort  of  figuro 
in  history. .  I  have  indeed  lately  opened  my  crayon- 
box,  which  has  hardly  been  unclosed  these  twenty 
$£a£s,-and  attempted  to  take  Miss  Frost's  picture.^ — 
ijt  is- not  like  her,  but  such  as  it  is:I  loo'k  upon  ifas  a 
Ivenderful  performance,  and  if  you  would  but  come 

''up 
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Up  on  purpose  to  give  Miss  lleade  a  few  more 
settings  this*-summer,  I  would  accompany  you  and 
take  so  many  lessons  from  her.  Not  but  1  know 
your's  is  in  oil ;  and  unfinished  as  it  is,  I  think  it  an 
agreeable  one,  a  little  in  the  penserosa  style,  bun 
mild,  unaffected  and  sensible,  and  not  like  the 
common  run  of  staring  portraits  *. 

The  cleverest  thing  I  have  done  lately  was  hookhlg 
myself  in  to  dine  at  Lord  Hardwick's,  with  Lady 
Sophia  and  your  friend  Mons.  de  Rhoon.  My  old 
friend  is  not  so  handsome  as  he  was  in  the  year 
1738,  though  he  really  looks  very  well;  unfortu 
nately  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and  he 
being  a  little  deaf,  and  I  talking  very  small  (as  I 
always  do  when  I  ought  not),  it  did  not  do  at  all, 
and  I  lost  the  pleasant  chat  I  expected. 

La  vita  di  Carlo  Maggi  is  come  safe  to  hand  | 
but  the  book  I  arn  happiest  in  reading  at  present 
is  a  volume  of  Sermons  of  Abp.  Leighton,  stronV 
recommended  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Man, 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  inform  us  of  sf^any 
particulars  •  you  know  the  interest  we  ta14  m  ' 
that  concerns  you  and  your's.  We  we>^now  ^ie 
provisions  made  for  your  brothers,  s^sters  anc* 

'***   >;,>,,a>r.   7 

*  This  picture  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  parted  for  Mrs;  Mon* 
tagu,  and  after  her  decease  was  kindly  ^ven  to  the  Editor  by 
her  nephew  Matthew  Montagu,  Esq* 
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nephew,  does  really  (what  mere  personal  wealth 
never  did  to  any  body)  add  to  the  happiness  of 
jour  life.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  being  affected 
as  you  are  on  the  occasion,  but  may  the  concern 
soon  wear  off,  and  the  comfort  long  remain.  The 
equal  share  left  to  yourself  pleases  me  more  than 
^  if  it  had  been  a  larger  *c. 

There  are  great  ministerial  changes  in  agitation, 
but  none  yet  settled ;  who  will  be  in  or  out,  if  you 
wish  to  know,  you  must  send  for  the  conjurer  to 
tell  you ;  at  least  I  know  nobody  less  learned  who 
can  guess. 

We  dined  yesterday  at  Fulham ;  it  is  astonishing 

to  think  what  real  improvements  the  magical  wand 

of  taste  has  made  in  the  environs  of  the  Bishop  of 

London's  Palace,  as  well  as  in  the  house  itself.     It 

is  now  absolutely  in  the  country,  all  the  brick  wall 

annihilated.     My  mother  complains  that  going  to 

^ulham  has  made  this  place  quite  a  town.     It  is  a 

°  n  of  blooms  and  perfumes  however.     The  fore- 

:pui ,  inhabited  by  full  200  very  amusing  chickens, 

is  quite  fragrant  with  lime  blossoms.     The  eastern 

apaitmeh  at  my  mother's  house,  where  I  now  reside, 

and  from  w,ence  j  am  writing  this,  is  sweeter  than 

you  can  eoncMVewith  jessamines  that  cluster  round 

the  windows;  iierose  walk  is  to-day  in  its  highest 

*  This  alludes  to  fce  death  of  Mrs.  Carter  s  uncle. 

bloom. 
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bloom.  At  every  spot  one  moves  to  in  the  garden 
is  some  variety  of  sweets ;  here  a  gale  of  spicy 
pinks,  there  the  breath  of  lillies.  Enter"  Dr. 
Mounsey,  and  he  sends  his  compliments  to  you. 

The  Archbishop  bids  me  tell  you,  you  are  very 
insolent  on  your  riches,  to  talk  what  you  will  do 
with  them  btfore  you  have  got  them,  but  he  will 
have  you  know  that  he  means  to  keep  it  in  his 
power  to  arrest  you  till  you  can  actually  tender  him 
legal  payment.  Adieu, 


MISS  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Sept.  3, 


I  AM  still  at  Jessamin  Hall,  and  the 
jessamines  are  still  in  very  fine  bloom.  Michaelmas 
>vill  warn  me  out  as  it  does  many  other  poor 
lodgers,  who,  alas,  know  not  where  they  shall  go 
next  !  How  grateful  then  ought  I  to  be,  and  I  trust 
I  am  ;  for  I  have  enjoyed  this  sweet  place,  and  mean 
to  be  equally  happy  when  I  leave  it.  But  how  have 
I  enjoyed  it?  Very  much  like  a  fine  lady;  and 
indeed  what  is  a  fine  dressing-room  for  but  to  dress 
jn  ?  And  accordingly  I  have  bought  a  new  gown, 
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and  been  twice  at  St.  James's.  The  caudle  drinking 
has  afforded  a  most  agreeable  and  seasonable 
amusement  to  the  whole  town,  high  and  low.  The 
evening  hours  were,  as  I  am  told,  a  very  pretty 
easy  assembly.  But  my  visits  were  in  the  morning, 
when  Lady  Egremont  very  obligingly  carried  me 
both  times,  and  I  am  much  delighted  with  her 
Majesty's  whole  family ;  and  have  made  many  good- 
humoured  court  acquaintance.  Will  not  you  take 
a  trip  to  court  this  autumn  to  see  your,  old  acquaint 
ance  the  hereditary  Prince  *  ? 

This  hot  weather  makes  me  languid,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  partly  owing  to  that  indolence  f  that 
has  been  growing  upon  me  for  so  many  years,  and 
that  on  every  recollection  makes  me  out  of  humour 
with  myself.  In  Stoic  language,  I  feel  myself  to 
be  a  wen.  I  wish  the  good  Stoics  fer  enough  for 
giving  me  such  a  disagreeable  idea.  Because  I 
have  little  to  do,  I  do  nothing  with  spirit.  If  Dr. 

*  Of  Brunswick ;  to  whom  Mrs.  Carter  had  the  honour  of 
fceing  known  at  Spa,  and  for  whose  person  and  character  she 
had  the  highest  respect. 

t  This  indolence,  of  which  Miss  Talbot  so  often  and  SQ 
bitterly  complains,  was  probably  a  distemper  of  the  body 
rather  than  of  the  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  beginning  of  that  slou  and  painful  malady,  which  after 
several  years  of  severe,  became  concealed,  sufferings,  at  last 
conducted  her  to  the  tomb. 
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i7ranMin  would  eome  over,  and  order  me  to  clean 
the  house  with  my  own  hands,  I  should  be  as  happy 
.as  he  made  the  Paris  ladies  by  such  sort  of  prescrip 
tions.  Or  if  I  was  obliged  to  spend  a  week  in 
mere  reading  and  meditation,  (without  so  much  as 
a  kitten  to  interrupt  me),  I  should,  I  believe,  be 
-in  very  good-humour  with  myself  at  the  end  of  it. 
Or,  if  his  Majesty  would  make  me  a  Secretary  of 
State.  In  short  any  thing  (one  excepted)  that 
would  take  from  me  the  appearance,  without  the 
reality,  of  bekig  quite  at  my  own  liberty  to  do  just 
what  I  please.  I  should  sing  like  a  gay  French 
peasant,  instead  of  growling  like  a  free  born  English 
woman.  I  have  just  let  you  into  the  train  of  my 
thoughts ;  but  do  not  let  them  make  you  uneasy, 
.they  vary  for  the  better  ten  times  a  day.  Adieu. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

Lambeth,  Nov.  1,  1? 


How  little  did  I  do  you  justice,  dear 
Mrs.  Carter;  how  little  did  I  know  you,  when  on 
seeing  your  Letter  I  imagined  it  would  be  full  of 
reproaches  ;  my  conscience  told  me  I  deserved  (hercu 

My 
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life  flows  on  in  the  same  swift  pleasant  stream 
that  it  has  done,  I  thank  God,  for  so  many  years 
past.  I  know  all  the  while  that  long  before  it 
conveys  me  into  the  wide  and  awful  ocean,  I  must 
probably  be  stranded  for  a  while  on  a  bleak  desart 
shore,  and  wish  often  for  a  pause  to  consider  what 
provisions  may  timely  be  laid  in  to  support  those 
desolate  hours.  You  see  by  this  I  propose  living 
to  old  age,  and  look  upon  myself  at  present  as  in 
the  gay  and  flowery  season  of  life ;  and  the  truth 
is,  I  have  so  little  at  present  to  renaind  me  of  being 
8,  day  older  than  I  was  twenty  years  ago,  that  a 
Jittle  leisure  tp  help  my  recollection  would  be  vastly 
good  for  me ;  but  indeed  I  have  none :  day  after 
day  passes  very  pleasantly,  but  I  fear  unprofitably, 
with  guch  an  eternal  variety  of  objepts  as  is,  I 
believe,  very  good  for  one's  health  and  spirits,  but 
tends  grievously  tq  unfit  one  for  a  quieter  kind 
*>f  life. 

I  have  just  hit  upon  q,  method  by  which  the 
Writing  frequently  to  half  a.  dozen  friends,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  a  heavy  task  to  me,  wil} 
Become  a  daily  and  inexhaustible  fqnc}  of  amuse 
ment.  I  have  been  trying  the  experiment  for  Mrs. 
$mythe,  who  left  us  about  a  week  ago,  and  see  it 
will  answer  very  well,  so  you  may  expect  me  from 
fcen.cefbnvard  to  be  a  very  good  Correspondent. 
-•:.  -  ;*;^., 


My  chief  reason  for  writing  to-day  is  to  put  you 
in  mind  that  you  have  been  engaged  these  two  years 
to  spend  some  time  at  Lambeth  in  your  way  to 
London ;  last  winter,  naughty  Miss,  you  forgot  it. 
Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  carry  you  into  Trophonius's 
cave.  My  system  is  not  so  gloomy  as  you 
imagine. — But  that  we  will  talk  or  write  over  here 
after  ;  and  also  of  Emin  :  I  have  had  a  Letter  from 
him,  dated  beyond  Mount  Caucasus.  Lady  Stari- 
hope  is  at  Geneva.  Here  is  Mr.  Teg's  with  a  bill 
of  fare,  so  adieu. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Peal,  Nov.  15,  1765. 

You  make  me  very  happy  by  the  account 
you  give  me  of  yourself,  dear  Miss  Talbot.  May 
God  long  continue  your  present  situation  ! — But  do 
pot,  I  beseech  you,  regret  your  time  ,  passing  too 
agreeably  to  afford  you  the  leisure  of  anticipating 
any  change,  There  .never  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  a  single  instance,  that  any  event  was  the 
better  supported  for  being  much  considered  before 
it  arrived.  This  kind  pf  ppeparation  is  a  very 

favourite 
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favourite  stoic  doctrine,  bat  surely  is  a  very  wrong 
one,  and  its  natural  effect  is  to  frustrate  the  present 
enjoyment  of  every  blessing,  and  weaken  too  that 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  goodness  in  pros 
perity,  which  best  disposes  the  mind  for  submission 
in  adversity.  Wherever  there  is  a  fixt  resolution 
of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  in  general,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  a  due  support  in  every  parti 
cular  trial. 

I  quite  envy  you  a  Correspondent  who  can  date 
from  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Caucasus.  But  pray  how 
does  Emm  do,  and  what  is  he  about?  I  wish  Mr. 
Te^'s  bill  of  fare  and  his  fish  had  been  swimminor 

v  O 

in  the  sea  when  they  interrupted  your  giving  me  an 
account  of  your  foreign  dispatches :  had  it  not  been 
for  him,  perhaps,  you  might  have  told  me  that 
Emin  had  freed  the  Armenians,  that  Dr.  Duma- 
resque  had  set  the  Russians  on  their  hind  legs,  and 
that  Lady  Stanhope  had  converted  Voltaire. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  discovered  a  method 
to  render  Letter  writing  a  daily  and  inexhaustible 
amusement.  When  you  have  quite  perfected  it, 
I  hope  you  will  impart  so  useful  a  secret  to  your 
indolent  friends,  upon  condition,  however,  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  writing  a  journal :  for  though  it 
would  add  to  the  charms  of  your  Letters,  it  could 
J^e  no  assistance  to  mine.  For  what  Journal  could 
I  transmit  to  any  body  from  hence,  -  but  a  table  of 
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Jides,  or  a  register  of  the  weather,  which  forms 
the  greatest  diversity  of  my  life  in  this  place. — • 
And  how  thankful  ought  one  to  be  for  days  not 
marked  by  calamity,  nor  blackened  by  the  horrors 
of  guilt. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me 
of  my  engagement  to  Lambeth,  which  however  I 
had  not  the  least  intention  to  forget.  I  hope 
to  be  so  happy  as  to  wait  on  you  pretty  early  irj 
January. 


MISS  TALBOT  TO  MBS,  CARTER, 

?ERPETUAL    LETTER    1st. 

Nov.  20,  1765. 

MY  device  is  neither  more  nor  less  thjin 
this,  instead  of  a  Letter  to  send  you  somewhat  like 
a  Dodsley's  Memorandum  Book,  to  write  a  sentence 
every  day,  such  as  the  day  affords,  more  than  one 
if  time  and  inclination  serves.  This  precludes  all 
excuses,  (the  most  tiresome  part  of  a  Letter  to  the 
reader,  and  much  the  most  formidable  to  a  con- 
$cientious  writer)  for  there  will  be  always  somewhat 

ready 


ready  to  send.  Then  it  saves  time  instead  of 
wasting  it,  as  all  formal  Letter  writing  does,  for 
jt  will  most  agreeably  fill  those  bits  and  ends  of 
time  which  one  too  often  whiles  away,  and  when 
the  only  thing  one  is  fit  for  is  to  throw  a  sentence 
of  sense  or  nonsense,  as  it  happens,  at  a  friend. 
Being  weary  to  night,  having  jumbled  all  the  way 
to  St.  Paul's,  I  shall  use  my  own  permission  and 
leave  off, 

Nov.  22. 

Indeed  I  had  no  time  yesterday  to  write  even  a 
sentence. — The  Berkleys  were  with  us  from  Acton, 
staid  till  one,  and  then  Lady  Grey  till  dinner  time, 
and  the  evening  was  taken  up  entirely  by  Letters 
of  business  absolutely  necessary. — Well,  in  this 
way  time  goes — time  is  gone — and  eternity  will  be 
present  in  a  moment !  It  is  not,  my  dear  Mrs, 
Carter,  that  I  want  leisure  to  think  over  all  melan.- 
choly  possibilities — this  would  be  a  very  wrong 
scheme,  if  I  could  pursue  it. — No,  I  want  leisure 
to  acquire  those  dispositions,  to  form  those  tempers, 
to  ensure  those  aids  which  alone  can  make  every 
change  of  this  world  not  only  supportable  but 
happy,  and  in  the  meanwhile  fit  one  better  for 
supporting  one's  part  in  society.  I  want  time  to 
study  my  faults  and  correct  them ;  to  think  over  the 
Blessings  I  enjoy,  and  have  enjoyed,  and  be  duly 

'  thankful 
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thankful  for  them ;  to  build  chearful  hopes  of  the 
future,  on  grateful  experience  of  the  past.  Want 
to  sit  alone  and  be  gloomy  ! — No,  not  I  indeed. 

I  am  very  well  contented  too  that  all  my  time 
that  is  necessarily  taken  up,  should  be  so,  and 
always  endeavour  to  enjoy  it  chearfully  while  it 
passes  ;  but  a  life  of  much  dissipation  is  too  liable 
to  bring  on  a  habit  of  constant  dissipation ;  and  I 
find  idleness  and  trifling  grow  upon  me.  This 
evening  I  am  so  tired,  that  if  this  were  a  Letter  to 
be  begun  and  concluded,  I  should  in  despair  take 
up  some  silly  book.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  a 
device  to  catch  myself  in,  the  trap  of  my  own, 
idleness.  Why  did  I  not  devise  it  long  ago  ! 

Nov.  22. 

To-day  I  have  done  nothing  but  attend  to  my 
mother,  because  she  has  had  an  awkward  giddiness, 
from  which,  thank  God,  Mr.  Hawkins  has  quite 
relieved  her. 

Nov.  25. 

How  can  I  be  thankful  enough  for  the  blessing 
Of  health  continued  to  us  all !  Every  little  alarm, 
when  happily  over,  makes  one  feel  this  thankful 
ness  more  sensibly.  I  have  lived  in  a  great  deal 
of  company  these  two  days.  However  I  find  time 
to  read  a  little.  Abp.  Leighton's  works  are  great 
favourites  with  me  at  present,  There  is,  I  think, 

the 


the  best  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  1  eve/1 
read  ;  were  I  to  educate  a  child,  instead  of  teaching 
it  prayers  by  rote,  I  would,  as  soon  as  it  was  old 
enough  to  comprehend  any  thing,  read  to  it  with 
proper  familiarisations  the  most  striking  parts  of 
this  exposition,  till  it  had  learnt  that  one  prayer1 
word  by  word,  with  full  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
one* 


Nov.  26. 

Well  now,  with  all  your  objections  to  a  Journal, 
dear  Mrs.  Carter,  can  you  have  any  to  writing- 
down  ev7ery  day  to  a  friend  the  thoughts  and  specu 
lations  that  are  uppermost  in  your  mind,  and  of 
consequence  the  most  easily  writ  down  ?  Arid  carf 
e>ne  not  say  such  things  by  the  sea-side  as  well  asr 
in  the  midst  of  a  court  :  the  Journal  that  consists 
merely  of  facts,  must  have  facts  of  great  conse 
quence  to  support  it  with  tolerable"  spirit;  but  in? 
the  quietest  and  obscurest  life,  one  can  read,  write, 
think,  and  feel  :  and  the  whole  wide  creation  isf 
open  to  our  observations.  I  have  been  sick  all 
day  with  envy  of  Mrs.  Covers,  because  she  saw 
the  finest  red  sun  rise  that  ever  was  sceu,  while  I 

like  a  log;  lay  fast  asleep. 

b     J  F  •.  -v^  viiqqfiil  riini// 

Not.  27. 

If  I  would  make  the  paquet  really  interesting  f 
ought  to  gratify  your  friendly  curiosity  about  Emin, 
but  as  the  latest  I  know  of  him  (though  I  received 

2  the 


Hie  Letter  at  the  end  of  August)  is  above  a  twelve 
month  old,  all  I  certainly  know  is  very  unsatisfac 
tory,  and  I  am  forced  to  please  myself  with  con 
jectures.  After  entertaining  him  kindly  for  thirteen 
months,  and  holding  him  in  very  high  esteem, 
Heraclius  had  seized  his  books  and  papers,  confined 
him  thirty  days  to  his  room,  and  then  under  a  strong 
guard  sent  him  three  days  journey  over  Mount 
Caucasus  to  a  Tartar  village,  where  he  had  beer* 
sick  four  months,  and  in  want  of  every  thing.  I 
should  not  write  this  so  tranquilly  if  I  did  not  know 
from  Lazarow  that  he  has  since  received  the  remit 
tance  so  very  long  due,  and  talked  of  proceeding 
into  the  greater  Armenia. 

His  father,  at  Calcutta,  had  heard  last  January 
of  many  brave  actions  performed  by  him,  but 
whether  before  or  after  this  banishment  from  Teflis 
is  npt  clear.  I  think  it  must  have  been  before,  and 
that  his  great  successes  had  excited  envy  and 
jealousy ;  for  he  says  to  me  he  dares  not  mention 
the  cause  of  that  noble  prince  treating  him  so  ill, 
least  it  should  look  like  boasting  of  himself,  but  I 
may  probably  hear  it  from  other  hands.  Accord 
ingly  I  see  frequent  mention  in  the  papers  of  a 
Georgian  rebellion,  which  seema  to  go  on  and  be 
nobly  successful,  for  a  rebellion  it  is  not,  but  a 
struggle  to  regain  lost  liberty  from  the  merciless 
Turks.  I  long  to  hear  again — and  yet  I  long  much 

more 


more  that  he  should  hear  from  hence  somewhat  more 
to  his  purpose  than  Letters  of  good  advice.  But 
Lord  Northumberland  has  drunk  deep,  I  am  afraid, 
of  the  waters  of  Lethe.  Could  I  collect  enough 
of  the  waters  of  Pactolus  I  should  not  much  care. 
Observe — I  do  not  want  him  to  beat  the  Turks, 
as  Turks,  (that  poor  wretches  is  wholly  their  own 
business)  but  as  merciless  usurpers  and  oppressors. 
And  to  be  sure  I  should  mix  a  twig  of  laurel  in 
my  aigrette,  if  my  friend,  correspondent,  and  eleve, 
should  prove  the  victorious  hero  of  the  east. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  for  setting  all  right  by  the 
waters  of  Helicon,  and  wants  somebody  to  raise  a 
subsidy  by  publishing  his  Memoirs,  but  I  doubt 
this  would  be  hardly  safe  as  yet. 

Because  you  do  not  like  a  Journal  I  shall  say  the 
rest  of  my  say  straight  forward.  Thank  you  for 
remembering  your  engagement,  fulfd  it  as  soon  as 
you  can  in  January.  To  see  you  now  and  then 
(provided  it  does  not  over  fatigue  you)  is  very 
enlivening :  but  to  have  you  for  a  while  first, 
evenings  and  all,  is  comfortable  to  think  of:  and 
God  be  thanked  that  we  have  the  prospect  once 
again  as  cheerfully  as  ever — when  one  parts  for  the 
summer  one  dares  not  look  so  far  forward. 

What  an  agreeable  fellow  was  that  Philip  of 
Macedon !  we  are  reading  his  history  * ;  but  the 

*  Dr.  Island's  Life  of  Philip  was  published  in  tfo $. 

wise 
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wise  and  elegant  Athenians  put  me  out  of  all 
patience,  they  are  so  like  moderns :  and  all  the 
Greeks  of  that  time,  some  three  or  four  exceptedj 
appear  such  arrant  scoundrels,  that  Philip,  who 
was  a  clever  scoundrel  and  made  fools  of  them  all* 
appears  to  great  advantage.  On  Thursday  we 
called  at  a  fine  new  print-shop  in  Conduit  Street, 
where  Madame  Pompadour's  cabinet  is  very  scon 
to  be  shewn ;  the  present  collection  is  very  beautiful. 
Lord  Dartmouth  dined  with  us,  he  is  indefatigable 
in  his  business  (the  Board  of  Trade),  and  more 
amiable  than  ever.  What  an  agreeable  pair  of 
Lords  will  be  at  the  Board  when  Lord  Palmerston 
comes  in  there,  which  he  will  soon  do,  as  Mr.  J. 
Yorke  is  moving  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Lord 
Dartmouth  enquired  very  much  after  you,  and 
seems  to  preserve  a  strong  remembrance  of  the 
evening  he  met  you  at  Lady  Frances's  **  I  have 
been  to-day  at  Lady  Grey's,  and  chemin  faisant 
called  at  the  Asylum,  where  they  have  nearly  com- 
pleated  their  number,  100  girls.  I  saw  about 
threescore  sitting  variously  employed  in  their  school 
room,  looking  neat,  modest,  healthy,  and  happy. 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hunter,- 
(who  seems  a  very  good  wounan,  pray  tell  me 
somewhat  further  about  her\  for  giving  me  so 

*  Lady  Frances  Coningsby. 

VOL.  in.  K  good 
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wood  an  uncle.     Can  I  even  rally  on  this  subject 

9 

without  lifting  up  my  heajt  in  serious  thankfulness 
to  that  Providence  which  raised  up  for  me,  without 
any  degree  of  relationship,  such  a  parent*;  and 
has  continued  such  a  blessing  from  the  dawn  to  the 
evening  of  life ; — yes,  the  evening  '\,  for  it  is 
certainly  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  me  at  least, 
though  the  sun  shines  brighter  than  it  did  early  in 
my  day. 

Every  body  well  at  home,  the  bells  ringing 
merrily,  my  cat  asleep  comfortable  on  a  chair  by 
the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire,  myself  amidst  books 
and  papers  fully  employed — Pray  what  rout  room 
can  afford  a  pleasanter  evening  to  your  friend  C.  T. 

*  Meaning  the  Archbishop,  with  whom  she  and  her  mother 
had  resided  from  the  time  she  was  five  years  old.  She  never 
knew  her  father,  for  she  was  not  born  till  he  had  been  dead 
five  months. 

M  Miss  Talbot  was  born  in  1721,  so  that  she  was  now  only 
in  her  forty-fifth  year,  but  her  health  had  never  been  good. 


MRS, 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  Dec.  20,  1/65. 

YOUR  device,  my  dear  Miss  Talhot,  is 
an  admirable  good  one,  and  I  shall  profit  by  your 
sentences,  though  you  will  be  very  little  edified  by 
mine.  Not  but  even  mine  may  be  as  good  as  most 
of  those  which  I  have  yawned  over  in  Plutarch ; 
and  which,  except  the  respectable  circumstance  o{ 
being  written  in  Greek  and  put  into  a  book,  are 
often  inferior  to  what  you  hear  uttered  in  good 
blundering  English  from  honest  Mrs.  Covers  every 
day.  Perhaps  it  is  not  judging  fairly  of  these 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom,  from  the  little  infor^ 
mation  we  receive  from  them  at  present.  When 
time  was  young,  and  before  the  experience  of 
successive  ages  had,  on  most  common  subjects, 
rendered  the  ignorant  and  the  learned  equally  wise ; 
these  apophthegms,  founded  on  the  attentive  obser 
vations  of  philosophic  leisure,  might  be  useful 
maxims  of  moral  prudence  to  such  as  wanted  oppor 
tunity  of  making  them  for  themselves.  Having,  I 
hope,  /ully  proved  to  you  that  I  am  as  wise  as 
Thales  or  Solon,  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present 
to  get  myself  dressed. 

K  2  Transfer 
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Transfer  your  envy  from  Mrs.  Covers  to  me, 
who  not  content  to  catch  the  rising  sun  from  a 
chamber  window,  rambled  this  morning  by  moon 
light  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  whence  I  saw  the 
iirst  opening  of  the  morning,  and  at  my  return  saw 
the  whole  creation  gradually  wakening  into  life  and 
beauty  by  the  illumination  of  the  advancing  day. 
I  felt,  I  hope  with  a  due  degree  of  thankfulness, 
the  blessing  of  being  in  health  and  motion,  and 
capable  of  enjoying  the  scene  around  me,  while  so 
many  were  tossing  on  a  bed  of  pain,  or  crippled 
by  debility,  and  so  many  harassed  by  distressing 
cares.  My  walking,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  is  a 
happiness,  but  your  sleeping  is  a  virtue;  and  so 
pray  contrive  to  sleep  on  for  the  good  of  your 
friends,  and  leave  speculations  on  the  morning  to 
Mrs.  Covers  and  me. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  prospect  of  succeed 
ing  in  your  kind  endeavours  for  Emin.  How  happy 
it  was  that  your  former  remittance  reached  him  at 
a  time  when  it  must  be  so  particularly  useful  for 
his  relief  in  such  a  distressful  situation. 

I  have  been  vast  busy  in  contriving  a  dinner  for 
about  a  dozen  people,  which  is  always  a  very  serious 
consideration  with  me,  who  have  no  very  extra 
ordinary  natural  talents  for  it. — Most  folks  consider 
first,  I  suppose,  how  their  dinner  will  eat ;  but  my 
first  and  last  thought  is,  how  it  will  look. — And  so 

comfort- 
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comforting  myself  with  the  hope,  that  in  defect  of  > 
the  "  pye  the  good  company  will  be  content  to 
gnaw  the  streamer"  I  sit  down  to  the  contempla 
tion  of  my  picture  with  great  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Hunter  is  sister  to  poor  Smart  the  poet, 
and  wife  to  a  surgeon  at  Margate,  and  an  excellent 
wife  and  mother  I  am  told  she  is,  as  well  as  a  good 
woman  in  all  other  respects.  I  congratulate  you 
on  dining  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  myself  on 
the  honour  he  did  me  by  enquiring  after  me. 
According  to  my  present  scheme  I  hope  to  be  at 
Canterbury  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  January.  And 
if  it  please  God  that  I  travel  prosperously  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  early  on 
Monday  evening. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  June  12,   1766. 

BY  this  time,  just  nine,  I  may  hope  the 
kind  companion  of  our  solitary  three  weeks  is  safe 
arrived  at  that  home,  from  which  friendship  alone 
could  tempt  her  to  stay  so  long,  I  did  wake  this 
morning  at  four,  saw  the  day-light,  and  had  more 

than 
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than  half  a  mind  to  slip  on  my  long  gown  and 
go  down  into  the  little  parlour  at  five;  and 

}iac[ .  you  shall  have  a  Letter  of  breaks  and 

interruptions  just  as  they  happen.  Yesterday 
passed  as  it  could.  One  good  thing  here  is,  one 
has  no  leisure  to  lay  any  sorrow  much  to  heart, 
Our  dissipation  continues  not  a  moment  to  oneself. 
Rejoice  that  you  are  got  back  to  your  rocks,  and 
that  you  can  ' 

"  Silent  wander  by  the  sounding  main." 

i1U**8  dD-^lfjJtifaRI 

We  are  going  to-day  to  dine  at  Fulham,  good 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hunt  from  Oxford,  Messrs. 
Carson  and  Devayne  and  a  friseur  (and  please' 
you)  have  taken  up  the  whole  morning :  thus  the 
day  goes.  Pray  entreat  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  the 
retirement  of  her  coal-pit,  to  think  that  she  has 
Correspondents  who  wish  to  know  if  she  has  lost 
the  pain  in  her  face,  and  the  noise  of  the  hammers. 
I  have  been  reading  your  third  volume  of  Peruvians 
with  pleasure,  and  though  the  objection  you  made 
is  just,  it  does  not  hurt  me  in  these  as  in  the  Tales 
of  the  Genii.  The  Peruvian  seems  a  patriarchal 
religion  before  it  grew  corrupted,  but  Christian 
piety  with  Mahometan  doctrines,  is  "  a  jewel  of 
gold  in  a  swine's  snout." 

Well, 
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Well,  our  day  at  Fuiham  was  very  pleasant,  I 
wished  for  you  to  see  the  prospect  from  the  bishop's 
new  library,  where  we  sat.  One  window  shaded 
by  the  branches  of  a  venerable  cedar — A  large  bow 
looking  over  a  fine  lawn,  interspersed  with  clumps 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  river,  and  Putney  church 
beyond  it.  To-day  'we  were  twelve  at  table, 
among  the  rest  Dr.  Jortiii*,  who  enquired  very 
kindly  after  MisS  Epictetus. 

bna  fij 
b:ie  T£'fp, 

~r^?r !         1     ! 

,,c  .;._,  ; 

MRS.  CARTER  10  Miss  TALBOT. 

• 

Deal,  /*„  28,  1766. 

:-   $&drr  "to   jfiiaOT  Off*   gJB  t3ia.if,f   ,.  )   O(I  01 

I  RfcjoiCEi  ;my  dear  Aliss  Talbot,  you 
are  all  so  well;  I  like  your  scrap  Letter  very -much, 
and  beg  you  will  continue  it  by  all -means. 

Why  did  not  ,we  read  and  talk  over  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's. fairy  tale  together?  From  the  same  train  of 
life  that  I  could  never  get  at  you  to  talk  over  any 
thing.  To  compare  small  things  with  great,  my 

f 

*  This  eminent  scholar  and  good  man,  was  then  chaplain 
to  the  Bp.  of  London  (Dr.  Osbaldiston),  and  had'  consider 
able  church  preferment  from  him. — He  died  in  his  vicaragej 
house  at  Kensington  in  1770. 

1  situation 
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situation  at  Lambeth,  with  regard  to  you,  very 
much  resembles  what  I  once  experienced  with  re 
gard  to  an  organ  placed  at  the  end  of  a  court  in 
London,  into  which  the  room  I  then  inhabited  had 
a  window,  J  could  just  perceive  enough  of  the 
sound  to  make  me  teaze  myself  to  death  by  per 
petual  fruitless  efforts  to  hear  the  music,  which  the 
impediment  of  the  objects  between  us  would 
never  suffer  me  to  do.  To  return  to  Mrs.  Williams's 
tale,  it  is  surely  very  beautiful,  and  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  conclusion  so  unsatisfactory  and 
melancholy,  that  it  left  only  a  gloomy  impression 
on  my  mind. 

Your  distinction  would  be  perfectly  just,  if  the 
Christian  sentiments  in  the  Peruvian  Stories  were 
represented  as  patriarchal  religion.  But  they  are 
to  be  considered  there,  as  the  result  of  what  is 
called  natural  religion;  and  the  infidels  would 
most  heartily  thank  any  author,  who  allows  to 
{hat  a  system  of  worship  and  morals,  such  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  history  of  the  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  before  Christianity.  The 
Peruvians,  indeed,  were  preferable  to  many  other 
nations.  But  the  reformation  of  their  Incas  ex 
tended  no  farther  than  reclaiming  them  from  brutal 
manners,  the  dreadful  abomination  of  human  sa- 
prifices,  to  a  milder  kind  of  idolatry.  Their  im 
mediate  object  of  worship  was  the  sun;  and  1 

think 
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think  I  have  read  in  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  that 
they  thought  it  impious  to  address  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  any  otherwise  than  by  ascending  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  and  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven. — 
One  would  imagine  by  all  this,  that  I  had  taken 
you  at  your  word,  and  supposed  you  to  know  no 
more  of  history  than  you  profess  to  do. 

Whether  Mrs.  Montagu  may  not  be  delighting 
herself  with  a  tour  through  the  coal  mines,  and 
have  lost  all  remembrance  of  her  sub-celestial 
friends  is  more  than  I  know,  for  I  have  not  heard 
from  her  since  I  came  home. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Aug.  23,  1766. 

I  MUST  write  to  you  at  my  coucher, 
dear  Miss  Carter,  or  never  write  at  all.  I  thought 
to  have  had  a  quiet  evening,  when  it  was  all  be^ 
witched  away  in  counting  money,  and  I  was  for 
ced  to  think  all  the  civil  things  I  could  about 
money  to  keep  myself  in  tolerable  temper  with  my 
Employment. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  fancy  if  I  write  thus  Journal-wise,  by  bits 
and  scraps,  that  I  am  Dean  Swift,  and  you  Stella 
and  Mrs.  Dingley,  for  we  are  reading  those  three 
new  volumes,  in  which  he  writes  to  them  in  that 
style.  Happily  I  have  no  Lord  Treasurer  nor 
Secretary  St.  John  to  write  about.  I  love  him  in 
those  Letters  very  well,  by  him  I  mean  Swift.  I 
have  read  Zaide,  which  I  do  not  admire,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  undo  all  the  good  impressions  that 
may  have  been  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Rozelle. 

What  a  dreary  day  of  rain!— Yet  it  is  only  by 
reflection  for  other  people  that  I  feel  it  any  griev 
ance,  as  even  such  weather  gives  no  dreariness  to 
this  cheerful  house.  If  you  were  here  at  this 
minute,  I  think  (and  it  is  the  first  time  since  you 
went)  we  might  chat  quietly  and  comfortably  -&F 
an  hour. — But,  alas,  you  would  have  the  head-ache 
or  the  rheumatism,  for  I  fear  in  this  weather  you 
are  prosecuted  by  them  both.  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
in  the  best  place  just  now,  her  fires  are  ready  laid. 
This  wet  I  am  afraid  will  bring  on  a  still  greater 
scarcity  than  we  have  yet  felt.  It  cannot  bring 
on  any  evil  that  we  do  not  in  manifold  ways  de 
serve. 

A  fine  summer  day  again,  and  a  busy  day; 
called  in  the  morning  to  a  gentleman  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English.  Took  it  tor  granted 
it  must  be  Lazarow,  with  dispatches  from  Tre- 

bisond ; 
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bisond;  opened  his  Letter  in  some  hurry;  found' 
it  a  very  civil  one  from  Mrs.  Honeywood.  Went 
to  town.  Lady  Grey  looking  chearful.  Dr.  Ford- 
gone  out,  but  not  yet  well ;  under  Dr.  Addington's 
care.  Mrs.  Scott  very  agreeable,  the  room  nei 
ther  hot  nor  perfumed,  though  there  were  both  fire 
'and  flower-pots.  Sent  to  Mrs.  Dunbar's,  very  well, 
just  returned  from  Bath,  goes  out  of  town  Satur-' 
day.  Mrs.  Ryder  and  Miss  Terrick  working  very 
exemplarily. — Mrs.  R.  expects  hourly  to  go  to  her 
bed.  Mr.  Comyn  at  dinner.  A  charming  long 
walk  till  eight  o'clock.  Then  Mr.  Devayne,  to 
tell  us  he  had  succeeded  for  a  poor  man;  he  has 
a  noble  friendly  zeal,  and  does  things  speedily, 
heartily,  and  to  the  purpose;  he  and  Dr.  Stinton  * 
supped  with  us.  Adieu,  it  is  past  eleven,  and 
you  may  judge  how  tired  I  am;  you  are  once  for 
ail  to  take  it  for  granted  every  soul  enquires  most' 
lundly  for  you,  and  sends  messages. 

Have  you  called  on  Lady  Holdernesse,  and  how- 
do  you  like  her?  I  find  writing  literally  Journals 
would  take  up  too  great  a  portion  of  one's  life, 
unless  one  did  like  Dr.  Mounsey,  and  ordered  that 

one  Letter  to  be  circulated  through  all  one's  friends, 
>• 

*  One  of  the  archbishop's  chaplains,  and  afterwards  rector 
ot'  Wrotham.  To  him,  and  the  present  bishop  of  London, 
his  Grace  left  the  ruvisal  of  his  manuscripts,  &c. 

whether 
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whether  acquainted  with  each  other  or  not.  No 
body  could  do  this  but  Dr.  Mounsey,  but  in  him 
it  is  very  right  and  rational,  and  gives  one  a  vast 
deal  of  entertainment.  The  rain  has  driven  him 
from  Malvern,  but  being,  as  he  says,  mountain 
mad,  he  is  now  at  Bristol  hot  wells.  I  have  at 
last  visited  his  favourite  Mrs.  Gataker,  and  like  her 
very  much. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  a  kind  of  delight  it  is 
to  me  to  find  Swift,  in  his  private  life,  a  really  good 
and  amiable  man.  It  seems  an  anticipation  of  that 
knowledge  of  character  in  their  true  and  good  light, 
which  will  surely  make  a  part  of  future  happiness. 
One  used  to  think  him  a  mere  wild  beast  of  a  wit, 
and  it  was  the  diligent  employment  of  his  flourishing 
years  to  do  good  and  kind  offices. 

His  Grace  is  getting  stout  again;  he  preached  to 
us  twice  on  Sunday;  this  is  cause  of  great  thank 
fulness,  and  yet  I  am  full  of  grievances  to-day,  and 
could  you  knock  at  my  door,  glad  as  I  should 
really  be  to  see  you,  I  should  receive  you  with  a 

cloudy  countenance.     National   affairs   go 

not  at  all  to  my  liking;  domestic  affairs  perplex 
me.  Most  of  the  changes  you  will  have  seen  in 
the  papers,  but  will  doubt  their  authority  till  con 
firmed  in  written  hand.  Out — Lord  Rockingham, 
D.  of  New.,  D.  of  Rich.,  Ld.  Winch.,  Ld.  Chanc, 
Lt— V.  of  Grafton,  Mr,  Pitt,  Ld.  Shelburne,  Ld. 

North, 
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Northington,  Ld.  Camden.  You  will  honour  Ld. 
Temple  for  having  broke  off  principally  on  account 
of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  book,  lately  pub 
lished,  which  I  entreat  you  to  like,  as  I  do,  exceed 
ingly. — It  is  in  two  volumes,  Sermons  to  Young 
Women.  You  are  in,  and  handsomely  in,  but  not 
so  handsomely  as  you  would  have  been,  had  the 
author  known  you  better. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal, 


WHAT  a  poor  humdrum  mortal  do  I 
appear  to  myself,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  when  I  com^ 
pare  my  unvaried  train  de  vie  with  the  account  of 
your  sprightly  doings.  I  rejoice  in  them,  how 
ever,  and  think  they  must  do  you  good,  though  I 
selfishly  used  to  fret  and  vex  at  finding  you  be* 
longed  to  tout  le  monde  ,  when  I  was  longing  for 
half  an  hour  en  particulier.  It  did  me  a  world  of 
good  to  find  you  so  kindly  wished  me  to  partake 
that  single  jewel  of  an  hour  which  you  picked  out 
of  the  crowd  since  I  left  you. 

I  fear 
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I  fear  your  apprehensions  about  the  weather 
must  have  greatly  encreased ;  for  bad  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time,  yesterday  was  beyond  all  the 
rest — yet  one  has  too  often  known  very  unpro 
mising  appearances  end  in  a  plentiful  season,  not 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  again  the  case.  It  is  too 
true,  that  we  but  little  deserve  the  continuance  of 
the  blessings  for  which  we  have  made  so  ungrateful 
a  return.  Yet,  if  ten  righteous  persons  could 
once  have  saved  a  devoted  people,  may  we  not 
hope  that  a  proportionable  greater  number  may 
avert  the  divine  vengeance  from  this  nation,  foolish 
and  wieked  as,  alas,  we  too  generally  are. 

I  am  glad  you  have  called  on  Mrs.  Scot,  it  has, 
I  am  sure,  rejoiced  her  heart,  and  she  deserves 
it.  What  upon  earth  could  Mrs.  Honeywood 
write  to  you  about.  I  have  never  read  Swift's  last 
published  Letters,  but  am  glad  to  find  they  will 
help  to  justify  me,  in  always  having  had  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  his  character  than  most  people 
seemed  to  think  he  deserved.  There  always  ap 
peared  a  rectitude  and  sincerity  in  him,  much  su 
perior  to  the  greater  number  of  his  contemporary 
•geniuses. — His  wit,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  was 
mere  distemper,  and  for  many  instances  of  shock 
ing  impropriety  and  levity  into  which  it  hurried 
him,  he  was  perhaps  as  little  accountable  as  for 
the  delirium  of  a  fever.  Lord  Corke,  I  think, 

some- 
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somewhere  speaks  of  his  deplorable  idiotcy  as  a 
judgment:  surely  it  would  have  been  more  charit 
able  to  have  considered  it,  as  the  last  stage  of  a 
long  madness,  which  very  frequently  terminates  in 
this  conclusion. 

A  countess  is  too  considerable  an  object  in  a 
state  of  rustication  for  me  to  omit  answering  your 
questions  about  Lady  Holdernesse.  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  her  once,  and  am  sure 
you  would  like  her  ;  she  seems  to  have  great  good 
sense,  without  any  affectation  or  parade,  and  a  fine 
open  countenance.  I  was  delighted  with  rny 
day*.  Have  you  read  the  Adventures  of  Alphonsp 
and  the  rest  of  that  collection,  and  how  do  you  like 
them  ? 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

WXXi   i  "-;>  "VT 

Lambeth,  Sept.  8,  1766. 

vd  O^IHJ^  v  \/L     .*^u»  x^iJs  ji  rhi:m 

I   WILL   put   down  my    date    honestly, 

that  you  may  neither  think  me  better  nor  worse 

than  I  am.     Little  puss  is  sitting  by  me  on  a  huge 


*  The  friendship  then  begun  continued  without  interruption 

to  the  death  of  that  most  Amiable  and  excellent  lady. 

» 

folio 
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folio  of  popish  saints,  on  which  I  have  wasted 
many  a  half  hour-  lately.  —  It  is  a  translation  of 
Ribadeneira,  lent  me  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  whom 
mightily,  and  his  vv'ife  likewise. 


Sept.  24. 

Not  one  minute  have  I  had  since  I  began  this  to 
add  a  line.  Yesterday  we  all  drank  coffee  at 
Croydon,  as  we  have  frequently  this  summer,  and 
walked  about  the  gardens. 

Poor  dear  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  come  up  to  try 
her  friends  interest,  that  he  may  at  least  have 
his.  guardship  continued  him;  his  time  expires 
at  Christmas.  Alas,  the  Duke  of  Queensbury 
5s  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Oswald  in  Ireland, 
and  who  will  interset  themselves  for  those  who 
have  only  merit  and  distress?  —  you  would,  I  am 
sure,  if  you  had  any  interest.  I  wish  any  friend 
of  your's  was  a  dear  friend  of  Sir  C.  Saunders.  —  I 
do  grieve  for  them  at  my  heart,  and  for  poor  Dr. 
-  -,  though  I  never  saw  him;  you  must  feel  how 
much  it  struck  me.  Not  that  one  is  to  judge  by 
events  ;  so  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  tempted  by 
any  unreasonable  refinement  ;  but  there  is  a  Scrip 
ture  expression  of  which  I  never  before  felt  the 
full  force,  "  That  ye  may  be  harmless  and  blame 
less  :"  it  is  right  to  endeavour  to  be  useful,  but 
this  aim  should  be  regulated  in  poor  human  crea 

tures 
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tures  by  a  still  stronger  endeavour  never  to  be 
hurtful,  and  glad  and  thankful  we  may  be  when  we 
attain  even  that. 

Pray  ask  Mrs.  Montagu  if  she  hears  any  thing 
in  Newcastleshire  of  the  charming  Mrs.  Wilson  of 
104,  who  has  taken  a  trip  from  New  York  to  visit 
her  grandchildren  there.  I  fell  in  love  with  her 
in  yesterday's  paper,  and  want  to  know  if  it  is 
true. 

.  Sept.  26. 

How  can  you  be  so  extravagant  in  these  times  as 
to  idle  away  your  money  in  such  a  superfluity 
as  a  fine  fancied  mahogany  case  to  figure  in 
at  the  Museum  ?  Is  it  for  the  murders  committed 
by  your  disdainful  eyes  and  adamantine  heart,  or 
by  your  satirical  pen,  that  you  have  condemned 
yourself  to  be  dissected  ?  If  you  do  not  read  news 
papers  you  will  think  my  head  turned,  but  if 
you  do,  the  article  I  mean  will  have  caught  your 
attention  as  it  did  ours.  It  must  be  you  or  Mrs. 
Mac — ley. 

Oct.  4. 

Here  is  my  Letter  yet,  and  now  it  has  waited 
for  great  events.  Since  it  was  begun  we  have  a 
Princess  Royal,  a  Queen  of  Denmark,  a  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 

TOL.  in.  L  berland. 
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berland,  a  second  Miss  Michael,  born  over  my 
head  at  three  this  morning*.  —  These  topics  would 
lead  me  far,  especially  the  poor  Queen  of  Den 
mark,  gone  out  alone  into  the  ivide  world,  not  a 
creature  she  knows  to  attend  her  any  further  than 
Altoua.  It  is  worse  than  dying  —  -for  die  she  must 
to  all  she  has  ever  seen  or  known  —  but  then  it  is 
only  dying  out  of  one  bad  world  into  another,  just 
like  it,  and  where  she  is  to  have  cares  and  fears  and 
dangers  and  sorrows  that  will  yet  all  be  new  to  her. 
May  it  please  God  to  protect  and  instruct  and 
comfort  her,  poor  child  as  she  is!  and  make  her 
as  good,  as  beloved,  and  as  happy  as  I  believe  her 
aunt  Louisa  was  !  They  have  been  just  telling  me 
how  bitterly  she  cried  in  the  coach  as  far  as  any 
body  saw  her.  bm  ^  ^iniBbu 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  mot  /or,  a..  neighbour.  a. 
countess  you  so  much  -admire^  a:nd>  that  -your  ac 
quaintance  begun,  so  agreeably;.  W»at  COUK  ^rs- 
Honey  wood  write  to  me  about?,  .jjl.ppor,  French 
man  iu  distress,  who  bv  the  Abps,  interest  with  Mr/ 

*•'  •  •  iv  W  < 

Dcvayne  obtained  what  he  desired,  and,  I  believe, 
deserved.  I  have  long  ago  finished  the  third  volume 
of  Swift,  and  can,  I  think,  collect  from  it,  (what 


lttoj  -(fu  tl  'j-ioli 

*  The  public  topics  are  sufficiently  known;  3\/i&s  MicJiacl 
was  probably  the  daughter  to  .some  domestic  of  the  Arch.. 
bishop. 

I  confess 
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I  Confess  I  respect  him  the  more  for)  that  his  spleen 
and  wretchedness  proceeded  from  being  like  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  deeply  in  love  with  two  amiable 
women  at  the  same  time.  Not  indeed  that  the 
violence  of  poor  Vanessa's  Letters  gives  one  any 
very  amiable  idea  of  her,  but  yet  I  can  heartily 
pity  and  excuse  him,  and  Indeed  there  seem  to  me 
a  thousand  things  in  his  character  great  and  good. 

Lord  B st's  Letters  are  by  far  the  worst  in  the 

pack,  and  how  Dr.  Hawkesworth  Could  say  there 
was  nothing  in  them  to  disparage  any  character  I 
cannot  guess,  for  they  are  below  contempt. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  Oct.  11,  1766. 

FYE  upon  you  and  your  popish  saints^ 
rny  dear  Miss  Talbot,  who  hold  it  a  meritorious 
action  to  renounce  and  forget  your  friends.  Your 
whole  folio  is  not  half  so  well  worth  reading  as 
Lloyd's  Chronicle,  which  has  often  given  me  the 
comfort  of  seeing  the  archbishop's  name,  and  in 
ferring  because  he  was  very  busy  he  must  be  very 
well ;  a  point  which  I  am  heretic  enough  to  deem 
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of  more  consequence  to  the  world  than  any  thing 
contained  in  your  legendary  collection 

»' ' 

Of  saints  that  never  yet  had  being, 
Or  being,  ne'er  were  saints. 


I  was  breaking  my  heart  for  the  Q.  of  Denmark 
when  I  received  your  Letter,  yet  her  youth,  though 
it  may  render  the  first  shock  of  parting  more  vio 
lent,  will  make  it  wear  off  the  sooner,  and  she  will 
the  more  easily  accommodate  herself  to  the  new 
world  into  which  she  is  entering.     It  may,  indeed, 
be  as  bad  a  one  in  general  as  that  she  has  left ; 
yet  by  what  I  have  heard  of  it,  that  particular 
part  of  it  in  which  she  will  be  most  immediately 
conversant,  has  many  advantages  for  a  person  of 
her  inexperience.     I  am  heartily  grieved  for  the 
poor  Maekenzies,  and  from  my  heart  wish  I  had 
the  power,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  serve  them. 

If  in  your  winter  provision  of  writing  tools  you 
should  chance  to  forget  wax  and  wafers,  do  pray 
sew  your  next  Letter  with  a  needle  and  thread :  for 
I  am  too  covetous  of  a  Letter  of  your's  not  to  wish 
to  have  it  en  prppre.  I  thought  myself,  however, 
very  lucky  that  nobody  defrauded  me  of  any  part 
of  the  last :  which,  considering  that  all  the  world 

must  have  read  it,'  is  an  instance  of  more  honesty 

* 

1  than 
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than  from  half  the  world  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  more  riotous  than  you.  De 
stroying  and  burning,  indeed,  deserve  little  tolera 
tion  :  but  to  prevent  starving,  by  reducing  provi 
sions  to  a  reasonable  price,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
rather  more  than  half  pardonable,  while  no  legal 
means  were  taken  to  alleviate  the  general  distress. 
I  will  certainly  enquire  about  Mrs.  Wilson. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Dec.  8,  1766. 

I  COULD  find  in  my  heart  to  seal  this 
Letter  up  before  I  begin  it,  for  fear  I  should  ever 
again  be  guilty  of  such  a  careless  trick.  I  believe, 
however,  an  immoderately  long  Letter  in  a  woman's 
hand  may  go  as  safe  open  as  sealed  or  sewed.  Do 
not  you  remember  Emin's  telling  how  one  of  my 
long  Letters  saved  him  a  ring  that  was  sent  him  by 
Lord  Northumberland.  He  was  attacked  by  some 
eastern  robbers,  and  my  Letter  happening  to  be  the 
first,  they  opened  it,  the  sight  of  so  much  writing 
discouraged  them,  and  they  gave  him  all  back  to 
gether, 


loO 

gether,  the  ring  being  in  one  which  they  had  not 
opened. 

Somebody  of  Lambeth  was  lately  at  Deal,  and 
heard  that  you  was  coming  to  town  to  be  a  maid  of 
honour,  I  wish  you  joy — somebody  else  saw  you 
there  very  laudably  employed.  J  wish  it  had  been 
successfully,  for  even  then  the  melancholy  scene 
would  have  affected  your  spirits  full  enough.  J)o 
comfort  me  by  saying  there  was  no  sort  of  harm  in, 
that  last  pacquet  about  which  I  was  so  abominably 
careless. 

Dec.  18. 

Indeed  you  are  cross  for  not  contriving  tq  come 
to  us  in  your  way  to  town,  I  never  thought  of  iu- 
viting  you,  or  rather  indeed  thought  it  had  been  a 
general  agreement  for  every  year.  Your  head 
aches,  and  your  want  of  sitting  alone  might  be  a 
rational  excuse  in  most  places,  where  people  ^r.e 
so  sociable  as  to  love  to  he  together  all  day  long  ;. 
L>ut  that  people  here  can  sit  as  unmolested  by  their 
ike  sides  as  at  any  home  in  the  world,  Dr.  and 
Mrs,  Potter  can  bear  witness — they  are  still  here, 
but  by  your  own  unwillingness  to  come,  you  may 
guess  at  their  impatience  to  get  away,  and  they  do 
hope  to  get  away  by  Monday,  if  not  this  week. 
\V'ell,.  upon  any  terms,  I  am  glad  you  are  coming 

into 


*  i  /*      1  11 


into  this  part  of  the  world,  and  that  we  shall,  at 
least,  see  you  sometimes :  indeed,  I  know  your 
goodness,  we  shall  see  you  often,  and  you  know 
iny  cares,  you  will  not  one  time  in  ten  -see  me  with-, 
an  unclouded  brow.  I  thank  God,  at  present,  it 
is  less  cloudy  than  it. was,  but  his,  will  be  done. 
The  Abp.  is  mending  every  day.  Let  me  "hear 
from  you  again  if  yo&  can ;  if  I  have  not  time  to 
write  again,  accept  my  bes>t  wishes  for  your  jour 
ney,  the  weather  is  charming,  and  may  it  con-^ 
tinue  so. 

IK.  ' 

yi>    .         •  tr/crf  I   yrc 

,"_     '.   ;         ~.          :    '  7 •     ;     '-  '•  " 

-  **$nfet> 

Muss  TALBOT  TO  MKS.  CARTER. 

-  Us  yijj  ow  aioug 
_*Jirt>oO  drfJ  rfil'Tworf  uoy;  ffs.t  I  ^ff-fe1^; 

:;^cfef,^dear  Mrs.  Carter^;  tne;  best 
wishes  of  this  new  year,  and  of  very  many  to  come, 
rthittk,  with  great  joy,  of  seeing  you  here  on  the 
7th.  Ihoprl'ilid  not  huff  you  into  coming,  and 
that  it  will  not,  bri1  ihe  whole,  be  very  disagree 
able  to  you,  and  then  indeed  it  will  be  very  com 
fortable  to  us.  I  imagine  you  would  have  us 
gend  the  coach  as  usual  to  the '  Inn  at  this  end  of' 
Bridge  Stre"et,  but  not  being  quite  ^sure  of  ihe 
X'-*  hour, 
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hour,    shall  be  glad  of  one  line  to  inforii  me. 
Adieu, 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  July  9,  1767. 

LEST  you  should  he  uneasy,  dear  Mrs. 
Carter,  at  not  hearing  from  hence,  I  sit  down  by 
owl  light  to  bid  you  welcome  to  that  home  you 
have  so  long  been  pining  for.  I  have  wasted  my 
evening  pleasantly  enough  in  watching  from  my 
mother's  windows  the  family  syllabub  and  dance 
tinder  the  trees  in  the  garden.  By  this  you  will 
guess  we  are  all  well. 

Why  do  not  I  tell  you  how  I  like  the  Count  ? 
because  1  was  too  much  taken  up  with  him  to  find 
leisure ;  I  have  been  as  full  of  shallow  contrivances 
as  if  I  had  been  going  to  be  married  myself,  Yes 
terday  evening  they  were  married  by  his  Grace,  in  . 
the  long  gallery,  he  having  too  much  gout  to  go  as 
far  as  the  chapel.  *  My  old  friend  Lord  Percy  gavo 
away  the  amiable  Lady  Egremont,  to  the  agree^ 
able  Count  de  Bruhl.  The  only  assistants  her  two, 
4aughters,  my  mother,  and  your  most  obedient, 

Tfcey* 


They  stayed  with  us  till  nine ;  but  thank  God  thft 
Abp.  is  rather  the  better  than  the  worse  for  it: 
nay  we  tell  him  he  must  contrive  to  marry  some 
pretty  couple  once  a  week, 

July  20. 

lye  upon  me,  I  do  not  get  on  at  all,  and  now 
iwy  news  is  not  worth  the  reading,  but  you  will  have 
had  it  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  with  Mrs.  Scott 
epent  the  next  evening  with  us,  and  a  most  delight 
ful  evening  we  had. 

o 

We  are  deep  (for  our  after  supper  book)  in  Lord 
Lyttelton  *.  For  my  own  amusement  I  am  glad 
he  digresses  so  much ;  but  does  he  not  digress  too 
much  for  a  biographer?  I  am  much  entertained 
with  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  though  indeed  it 
is  terrible.  If  you  ever  meet  with  the  History  of 
Nourjahad  it  will  interest  and  amuse  you.  It  would 
be  useful  to  be  read  by  all  the  young  members  at 
the  club  at  Arthur's  ;  the  only  shocking  part  is  when 
he  grows  what  the  author  meant  for  ve'ry  pious, 
and  aspires  after  the  beatific  vision  of  that  raseal 

ivr    i 

Mahomet. 

I  have  had  also  great  pleasure  this  week  in  see 
ing  your  new  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  Mr. 
JJenson,  When  he  is  in  spirits  he  often  puts  me  in 


*  Hist,  of  liepry  II, 

mind 
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mind  of  his  ever  dear  uncle  *,  and  to  see  him  so 
happy  as  the  Abp.  has  just  now  made  him  was  quite 
joyous. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER, 

Lambeth,  Oct.  10,  1767,    • 

»  ,  IT  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  a  scandalous 
thing  that  I  write  to  you  so  seldom.  But  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  write  every  Post  to  Wrest,  as  Lady  Grey  is  there  with 
only  her  daughters,  my  Lord  being  gone  to  Knaresbo- 
rough  to  drink  Harrowgate  waters.  I  go  out  twice 
a  day,  and  every  day  somebody  or  other  drops  in, 
and  twenty  times  a  day  I  am  weary  and  good  for 
nothing.  The  poor  Dean  of  Christ  Church  is  in  a 
dangerous  way.  I  have  oftener  gone  lately  to  Mrs, 
Friend  and  Miss  Gregory  than  to  any  body  else. 
Though  I  truly  love  and  value  many  of  the  people 
that  are  still  in  town,  I  could  be  heartily  glad  to 
have  no  call  to  London  for  a  month  or  two  ;  else  it 
spreads  such  a  tamencss  through  the  year.  But 
iudeed  it  is  very  agreeable  going  to  Mrs.  Friend ; 
her  dispositions  are  so  sweet,  she  takes  every  thing 

• 
*  The  Bp.  of  -Gloucester. 


so  rightly.  I  am' very  angry  with  a  young  friend 
of  mine  whom  you  and  I  know,  and  I  think  more, 
then  I  say,  because  when  a  step  is  irretrievably 
taken  one  would  not  have  it  viewed  in  the  severest 
light :  but  pretty  and  agreeable  though  she  be,  and 
I  dare  say  with  many  good  qualities,  I  can  never 
compliment  her,  as  other  people  do,  with  the  fa 
shionable  phrase  of  a  good  heart,  for  what  is  the 
heart  that  could  in  such  a  situation  aggravate  the 
heavy  distresses  of  an  amiable  tender  widowed 
mother,  by  robbing  her  of  her  dearest  companion, 
and  iilling  her  with  additional  anxieties  for  the 
welfare  of  a  wilful  child  !  By  very  great  good  luck 
she  has  met  with  a  man,  as  every  body  says,  of 
uncommon  merit  and  accomplishments,  but  could 
she  not,  at  least,  have  ventured  to  wait  for  him  one 
year,  till  she  had  been  perhaps  less  wanted  at  home, 
and  the  prospects  before  her  and  her  lover  fairer 
and  less  uncertain?  Yet  perhaps  had 'I  been  of 
just  her  age,,  and  in  jast  her  situation,  mere  want 
of  courage  and  resolution  might  have  been  all  the 
difference  between  us.  If  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  her,  blind  passion  would  not  have 
been  so  providentially  directed  to  a  right  choice. 
She  perplexes  me  sadly  at  present,  for  if  I  heat 
her  talked  of  in  a  circle  where  there  are  both  mo 
thers  and  daughters,  I  find  myself  equally  disposed 
to  excuse  her  to  the  parents,  and  abuse  her  to 

the 
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the  children.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  other 
respects,  she  has  certainly  set  a  dangerous  ex 
ample*. 

Pray,  pray,  get  on  as  fast  as  you  can  with  your 
Arabic,  that  you  may  be  fit  to  translate  for  us 
forty-four  Assemblies,  or  ingenious  conversations, 
by  Hariri,  the  son  of  Himam ;  there  are  fifty  in 
all,  six  just  translated  by  a  gentleman  of  Cam 
bridge,  and  we  are  undone  to  know  whether  the 
whole  fifty  can  possibly  be  equally  dull  and  unedi- 
fying.  Did  your  ever  read  Noah  ?  it  seems  to  me 
even  in  the  translation  delightfully  fine>  r,nj 


— 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Nov.  15,  1767. 

O<]'.tHtj   *J 

MANY  thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  for  the 
sincere  pleasure  you  have  given  us  all  three,  by 
your  communication  of  two  such  excellent  Letters  f . 

I  return 

*  This  match  proved  a  very  unhappy  one,  and  the  husband 
and  wife  have  for  many  years  been  separated  ;  but  as  they  are 
both  living  and  have  a  family,  it  was  not  thought  right  to  men 
tion  their  names,  though  the  reflections  upon  this  clandestine 
jnarriage  were  too  valuable  to  be  suppressed. 

t  These  Letters  were  printed  in  Mrs.  Carter's  Memoirs. 
They  related  to  the  annuity  so  .handsomely  granted  her  by 

Mr. 
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I  return  them  to  you,  but  must  confess  I  have  taken 
a  copy,  which  is  safe  locked  up  in  my  desk,  never 
to  be  shewn  to  any  mortal  without  your  permission ; 
we  have  not  mentioned  it  to  any  soul,  nor  shall  we 
till  we  have  your  leave,  so  pray  send  a  permit  for 
speaking  soon.  Every  thing  is  such  an  honour  to 
both  sides,  that  it  would  be  faulty  to  be  silent. 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  delighted  at  your  having 
the  disposal  of  a  little  more  paltry  money,  for  I 
know  no  definite  sum  that  is  worthy  of  your  spirit; 
but  my  joy  and  your's  too,  is  that  the  possessors  of 
such  a  noble  fortune  set  out  on  its  enjoyment  with 
a  spirit  so  every  way  right,  and  that  shews,  I  think, 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  blessing  to  themselves,  by  their 
making  it,  as  far  as  wealth  can  be,  one  to  others. 

1  shall  know  how  to  pity  your  rheumatism,  and 
admire  your  patience  better  than  ever  I  did  in  my 
life.  However,  I  have  been  tolerably  free  these  three 
days.  The  Abp.  has  had  a  most  kindly  fit  of  the 
gout  in  his  left  hand,  which  went  gradually  off',  and 
permitted  him  to  preach  in  our  new  chapel  at 
Stockwell  on  Sunday,  and  to  attend  her  Majesty 
at  her  own  house  yesterday.  I  think  I  never  saw 
my  mother  better  in  her  life.  What  blessings  are 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  and  Mrs.  Pultcney.  In  this  part 
of  the  Correspondence  several  Letters  from  Mrs.  Carter  to 
Miss  Talbot  are  missing. 

tfiese ! 


these !  and  I  trust  I  am  thankful.  My  own  little 
eomplaints  have  some  douceurs  attending  them,  as 
they  procure  me  frequent  visits  from  my  good 
Doctor,  who  is  in  such  full  business  that  if  I  did 
not  really  want  him  I  should  never  see  him  at  all. 
Pr.  Porteus  has  been  so  good  as  to  appoint  his  son 
preacher  at  the  new  chapel,  you  may  guess  how 
glad  I  shall  be  of  such  a  neighbour.  Pray  how 
comes  it  that  you  have  seen  so  little  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Holdernesse,  or  rather  that  you  have  let  them 
see  so  little  of  you  this  year. 

I  have  wasted  my  time  to-night  in  looking  over 
old  mourning,  and  then  studying  the  Ordinary  of 
Newgate — -Pretty  lively  amusements. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Dec.  24,  1767. 

MY  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  it  is  really  not 
irom  want  of  affection  for  you  or  anxiety  about  your 
health,  that  I  have  been  all  this  while  without  writ 
ing  ;  but  ever  since  I  have  recovered  any  tolerable 
degree  of  health  I  have  been  oppressed  with  busi 
ness,  not  even  having  had  time  to  read  an  idle  book. 
I  write  now  on  one  knee,  waiting  for  Mr.  Parry- 
about 
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about  a  poor  woman,  expecting  Mrs.  Covers  with 
pills  and  caps,  for  I  must  take  my  bark,  and  dress 
to  go  to  town  all  in  half  an  hour,  and  ha\te  fifty 
things  on  my  spirits  besides.  Three  Letters  have 
I  dispatched  since  I  began  this,  one  to  the  steward 
in  Worcestershire,  one  to  a  good  woman  who  is  to 
send  us  a  kitchen-maid,  and  one  to  comfort  the  poor 
Mackenzie*.  None  of  these  admitted  delay,  so  you 
were  postponed,  and  thus  it  continually  happens.  But 
I  am  very  uneasy  about  your  slow  fever,  and  cannot 
help  thinking,  from  my  own  little  experience,  that  an 
ague  is  at  best  but  an  unpleasant  and  an  unpromis 
ing  remedy.  Let  me  know,  however,  whether  you 
have  attained  this  very  moderate  point  of  ambition 
—how  like  indeed  to  all  other  ambition  the  suc 
cessful  ambitions  might  tell  if  they  would,  who 
equally  expose  themselves  to  hot  and  shaking  fits. 
But  I  will  not- be  ingenious,  nor  push  the  comparison 
.so  far  as  it  might  go.  I  begin  to  recover  my  inclina 
tion  for  going  over  Westminster  Bridge,  arid  have 
been  several  times  to  town,  but,  alas,  have  not 
reached  Bath  House,  which  indeed  I  wished  much 
to  do.  I  just  saw  Mrs.  Montagu,  quite  well. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Lady  Grey's  true 
and  faithful  affection  for  Lady  Mary  Gregory  has 
shewn  itself,  by  her  taking  her  orphan  daughter 
into  her  house.  She  removes  thither  next  week. 

Lady  Bell  grows  more  and  more  amiable  every  day, 

, 
^~.  and 
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and  we  are  now  quite  on  the  footing  you  would  wish 
us  to  be. 

The  Abp.  has  had  another  pretty  little  fit  of  the 
gout  in  the  right  hand,  which  prevented  his  christ 
ening  Prince  Edward;  he  is  however  well  again, 
thank  God,  My  mother  is  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits,  and  rejoicing  your  time  of  coining  to  town 
draws  so  near.  When  may  we  expect  you  ?  Do 
give  us  a  few  days,  indeed  as  many  as  you  can, 
pray  do,  and  you  shall  have  any  apartment  you 
please.  I  will  not  tell  you  one  bit  how  the  world 
goes  on ;  come  and  learn  for  yourself.  I  am  sure 
your  health  will  mend  on  removing  out  of  the  sea 
air.  Whether  you  can  call  on  us  by  the  way  or 
not,  do  come  to  town  soon. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Dec.  30,  1?67. 

WE  rejoice,  dear  Miss  Carter,  you  are 
better;  it  is  a  sign  it  is  not  the  rheumatism,  or  this 
bitter  weather  would  not  mend  it.  Bitter  indeed — • 
but  I  believe  it  was  very  needful  for  the  earth. 
Poor  houseless  wretches,  as  Lear  says,  what  will 
become  of  them  ?  I  fear  you  too  will  have  a  deep 

snow 
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snow  to  travel  in.  We  are  sincerely  thankful  to 
you,  for  your  change  of  scheme  in  our  favour.  I 
am  peculiarly  so  just  now,  as  the  snow  has  brought 
back  all  my  aches  and  pains.  I  intended  more, 
but  have  been  prevented,  so  adieu  till  we  meet ; 
that  will  do  me  more  good  than  any  thing  else. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  May  31,  1768. 

Do  you  forgive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Carter, 
for  talking  so  uncomfortably  to  you  as  I  did  on 
Saturday,  instead  of  thanking  you  for  a  whole 
winter's  kindness  ?  But  it  hurt  me  to  part  with  you, 
and  yet  now  I  am  glad  you  did  not  stay.  I  hare 
taken  airings  in  the  coach  these  two  days,  and  they 
have  done  very  well :  it  is  so  fine  I  think  of  going 
out  in  the  chair  by  and  by. 

^     June  7. 

On  Thursday  we  plucked  up  courage  enough  to 
go  to  Salt  Hill,  we  came  back  on  Saturday.  The 
air  delightful,  the  garden-house  and  landlady  charm 
ing  ;  but  Dr.  Stinton  was  the  only  person  in  com 
pany  who  had  any  spirits,  and  very  useful  he  was. 

VOL.  in.  M  Oa 
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Oft  the  whole  I  frtn  glad  we  went-,  and  was  most 
heartily  glad  to  come  home  again,  for  the  effort 
was  too  much  for  my  weak  spirits.     I  think,  in? 
some  respects,  the  Abp.  k  better ;  but  still  he  is 
poorly.     It  grieved  me  much,  I  had  not  courage 
©r  spirits  ta  venture  into  a  post-chaise,  while  we 
were  at  Salt  Hili,  as  far  as  Hitcham,  but  indeed  I 
was  not  equal  to  it,  and  while  they  attempted  an- 
tiring  I  stayed  quietly  sauntering  ia  the  kin  garden, 
with  Mrs.  Covers  for  a  clvaperon. 

This  dtiy  I  finish  Pha;ramond  r  is  Mrs-  Suitor* 
still  in  town,  that  I  maj  return  it  to  her  ?  if  not, 
when  you  wske,  pray  return  my  thanks  for  the 
amusement  k  has  afforded  me.  This  day  also  I 
begin  Mrs.  Montagu's  "  Chevaliers  de  Mai  the :"  I 
rejoice  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  hei?. 

;,'  .'vq  oJ.sa;  IIL..  u;f||j^|i;JMtew? 

C1U    I  ?/<    June  S» 

I  have  beere  using  aJI  manner  of  exercise  in  the 
garden  tliis  morning,  carried  in  a  sedan,  wheeled  Srr 
a  chair,  which  gives  one  much  the  same  exercise  as? 
a  cart,  a-nd  the  voiture  I  like  best  of  all,  walking  or* 
my  two  legs;  The  gardea  is  sweet  a«d  gay,  the- 
whole  border  of  the  serpentine  canal  is  filled  with 
single  pinks,  red  and  white,  which  perfume  the  air 
and  look  sweet  and  soft  beyond  imagination. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  papers,  I  suppose, 

that  Wilkes  is  sentenced  to  WOOL  fine,  twenty-two 

7  months 
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months  imprisonment,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  and  all  again  is 
quiet. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  June  24, 


IT  grieved  and  disappointed  me,  my  dear 
Miss  Talbot,  to  find  you  so  little  the  better  for 
your  excursion  :  thank  God  the  Abp.  has  benefited 
rather  more.  Do  pray  ask  Dr*  Ford  if  you  may 
try  tar-\vater  ;  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  it,  and  a 
small  quantity  I  should  think  could  not  hurt  you, 
even  if  it  did  you  no  good. 

Mrs.  Sutton  *  is  not  in  town,  but  there  is  always 
somebody  in  the  house,  so  you  may  send  Pharamond 
whenever  you  please.  I  hope  you  find  great  amuse 
ment  in  the  Chevaliers  de  Malthe.  If  you  could 
not  summon  up  spirit  enough  to  go  to  Hitcnam, 
why  did  not  you  at  least  send  for  some  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Salt  Hill.  —  It  would  have  bjen  an 
opportunity  of  making  two  very  good  people  very 

Tfl*     I  f*£f    ^ 

*  Miss  Isabella  Sutton  to  whom  some  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
Poems  were  addressed. 

M  2  happy: 
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happy :  to  Mrs.  Scott  I  know  it  would  have^been 
quite  a  festival. 

I  suppose  London  will  be  in  full  crowd  this 
summer,  as  the  King  of  Denmark  I  hear  is  cer 
tainly  to  come  to  England.  He  is,,  it  seems,  a 
very  singular  young  man,  and  determined  to  do 
something  to  make  himself  talked  of.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  he  will  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  set  fire  to 
the  tower  of  London.  By  what  I  have  heard  of 
his  character,  I  fear  it  affords  no  very  comfortable 
prospects  for  our  poor  Princess..  My  best  respects 
to  Mrs.  Talbot  and  .the  Abp.,  and  pray  let  me 
know  that  you  are  all  going  on  better  and  in  a 
more  comfortable  way. 


Mis.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 


Deal,  ,  . 

MANY  thanks,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  for  the 
trouble  you  have  had  in  getting  the  poor  girl  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  ;  she  shall  be  sent  up  imme 
diately.  Now,  having  thanked  you  for  what  you 
have  done,  I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  you  for 
what  you  have  left  undone-  --not  one  word  do  ou 
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say  about  tire  Abp.  or  yourself,  and  yet  you  weli 
know  how  anxious  I  am  about  you  both.  I  have 
thought'  too  of  Mrs.  Talbot  in  all  these  terrible 
accounts  of  thunder  and  lightening.  We  had 
nothing  but  some  harmless  lightening  here  that 
evening;  but  there  was  one  circumstance  pretty 
remark-able — between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  after 
a  cool  day,  there  was  a  sudden  heat,  I  think  beyond 
any  I  ever  felt  iu  the  open  air  :  I  was  then  walking 
on  the  sea-shore  with  Lady  Hoidernesse,  and  we 
.were  both  in  an  instant  gasping  for  breath  :  for  the 
oppression  is  not  to  be  described.  When  I  came 
home  I  found  several  people  who  had  been  affected 
in  the  same  way. — It  did  not  last  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

I  have  not  met  with  "  Light  Summer  Reading 
for  the  Ladies."  Indeed  it  would  be  a  pure  pcrte 
to  spend  my  time  in  reading  novels  here;  for  most 
of  them  are  so  perfectly  like  the  gossiping  among 
the  Misses  in  a  country  town,  that  it  is  only  making 
a  few  visits,  and  one  may  have  it  all  original  and 
fresh.  I  owed  your  Light  Summer  Reading  a  spite^ 
for  your  preferring  it  to  my  Knights  of  Malta. 
Indeed  I  never  will  give  up  the  p;:)'mt,  that  the  nine 
geniuses  of  the  nine  Miss  "Minifies  *,  however 

clubbed 

*  Nine  sisters,  who  about  that  time  wrote  several  novels 
joyjtly,  which  were  then  reckoned  ingenious,  but  which  have. 

since 
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clubbed  and  compounded,  can  ever  arrive  at  the 
amusement  of  one  Vertot.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  finely 
recovered,  and  gone  with  my  father  to  Woodchurch. 
In  the  mean  time  my  aunt  and  I  are  as  dull  and 
quiet  as  heart  can  wish:  excepting  some  small 
interruption  irom  a  bawling  cook  and  swearing 
footman ;  and  though  they  content  themselves  with 
bawling  and  swearing  at  each  other,  I  am  by  no 
jneans  edified  by  the  echo.-— I  thank  my  stars  we 
are  soon  to  be  quit  of  them.  What  a  strange 
difference  there  is  in  the  natural  dispositions  of 
human  creatures,  and  with  what  a  happy  obstinacy 
do  some  minds  repel  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances ;  our  other  servant,  till  she  came 
here,  lived  in  a  tavern,  and  she  is  quiet,  decent, 
jnodest,  and  gentle  to  the  highest  degree. 

1  am  writing  by  owl  light,  and  shall  put  out 
your  eyes  and  my  own,  but  as  this  is  one  of  the 
most  summer-like  evenings  we  have  had,  I  was 
willing  to  enjny  as  long  as  possible  the  sitting 
without  candles. 

since  been  so  excelled  by  the  many  admirable  performances  of 
that  kind  as  to  be  no  longer  known.  Vertot  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,"  as  well  as  of  many 
otjier  much  esteemed  historical  works. 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lanvbeth,  July  -23,  1?6S. 

'     '  . 

THE  Archbishop  bids  me  say  oftly  that 


,.iic  has  no.  new.  physician,  -that  his  old  ones  say  he 

is  not  worse,  .that  lie  {loes  not  think  himself  mate 

rially  so.;  that  I  have  been  walking  a  great  deal  m 

,  the  garden  to-day,  aud  that  I  am  always  and  at  all 

times  jour's,  &c.  K 


.•y$f>  v"o7odij  Oiirc 

^^  -         •     .  .'...       _     .     • 

^JJvcq  •;  /jq 

oi  ^nil  u  ;ii  Juode  taani.  tjb 

MRS.  CARTER  %o  Miss  TALBOT, 

Wioghaito, 


I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  'the  Abp,  for 
commissioning  you  to  write  those  few  words,  my 
dear  Miss  Talbot,  which  reached  me  so  seasonably, 
for  I  had  jisst  before  heard  from  a  person  just 
arrived  from  town,  that  his  Grace  was  extremely 
ill.  By  comparing  the  circumstances  of  this  account 
with  the  last  intelligence  I  had  received  from  you, 
\  found  £ood  reason  to  hope  it  was  not  true,  but 
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yet  I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  was  anxious  for  a 
more  certain  contradiction,  when  your  Letter  ar 
rived  and  made  me  quite  happy. 

I  had  great  hopes  from  three  successive  fine  day?, 
that  the  weather  was  growing  more  favourable  for 
us  invalids.  But  yesterday  it  returned  43  bad  as 
ever. 

I  came  here  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  Mrs.  Cosnan  *  ;  it  is  a  delightful  place, 
but  my  head  will  not  allow  me  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  I  long  much  to  hear  how  you  are,  so  pray 
write  speedily. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  a  gentleman  called  here 
and  mentioned  his  having  read  in  Sunday  night's 
paper  that  his  Grace  was  attended  by  four  physi 
cians  ;  I  feel  greatly  alarmed  about  it  ;  a  line  to 
relieve  me,  pray.  9 

*  The  Bethia,  to  whom  one  of  Mrs.  Carter's  Poems  was 
addressed;  daughter  to  Sir  Tho.  D'Aeth,  bart.  and  wife,  first 
of  Herbert  Palmer,  esq.  and  then  of  Lt,  Col.  Cosnan, 


n« 

Jit 
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DWE'V/TCO    itfii    o 

TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Avg.  3,  17 

IN  so  great  a  calamity  it  will  somewhat 
comfort  you  to  hear  that  my  poor  mother  and  I 
well,  composed,  and  resigned. 

Adieu. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Lambeth,  Aug.  6,  17 63. 

FORGIVE,  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  the  distress 
I  gave  you, — I  meant  you  should  have  had  a  Letter 
the  post  before,  and  in  my  distress  of  mind  forgot 
it.  Circumstances  of  the  greatest  distress  have 
been  mixed  with  our  heavy  affliction,  and  I  more 
than  ever  see  cause  for  thankfulness  to  an  over 
ruling  Providence.  God  be  thanked  our  minds 
are  supported  in  comfort,  and  our  healths  wonder 
fully  preserved. 

Your  kindness  is  great  and  most  acceptable — do 
come  and  assist  us;    but  do  not  hurry  yourself. 

Come 
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Come  at  your  leisure  and  convenience  any  tim« 
next  week,  not  sooner  however  than  Thursday, 
Dr.  D.  Burton  stays  with,  us  till  Wednesday*. 
My  cousin  William,  a  most  useful  friend,  some 
time  longer.  Sweet  good  Mr.  Ford  will  be  with  us 
as  much  as  possible.  Dr.  Berkeley  has  been 
fetched  away,  else  he  would  not  have  left  us  ;  I  am 
glad  he  has  for  "his  own  sake,  he  was  so  very  deeply 
affected.  Your  coming  will  be  a  balm  and  cordial 
to  my  mother's  spirits  and  mine,  and  you  will 
greatly  help  us  in  many  businesses  that  must 
come  on-. 

I  find  a  sealed  Letter  f,  which  I  want  to  deliver 
into  your  own  hands.  Dear  kind  friend  adieu.  — 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  too  much  hart.  I  avoid 
tJie  affecting  subject  of  my  heart,  yet  my  head 
fails  in  writing  even  this.  Adieu,  and  a  good 
journey. 


*  He  was  ojie  of  the  Archbishop's  executors. 
f  Of  this  Letter  no  vestige  remained  among  Mrs.  Carter's 
papers,  and  its  contents  are  not  known. 

*  luo  iinw  ba/.im  naea 
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Miss 
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Hiss  TALBOT  TO  MES.  CARTER.. 

Chart,  Oct.  7,  1769. 

WHER£  are  you?  Dear  Mrs.  Carter, 
God  be  thanked  we  are  sate  here  in  this  pretty 
place  with  three  quiet  good  friends  who  are  much 
yours.  We  got  out  yesterday  soon  after  twelve. 
•  —  We  left  poor  Ford  in  a  cold-fingered  state,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Frost  very  sorry,  and  all  the  good  folks 
of  the  house  clustered  about  the  door,  it  was  grievous 
to  see  them.  We  did  not  get  here  till  past  five,  so 
long  'did  my  poor  good  uncle  wait  for  his  dinner. 
All  this  day  has  been  quite  tranquil.  A  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend,  for  all 
your  kindness  to  us  ;  for  the  present  adieu.  J  slept 
quite  well. 


• 

Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 


Chart,  Oct.  16, 

•  : 

ABOUT  once  a  week  I  mean,  if  I  can 
it,  to  let  you  know  how  we  go  on.     I  have 

written 
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written  above  twenty  Letters  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  I  do  not  foresee  they  are  likely  to  de 
crease.  Yet  I  long  to  have  leisure  for  quiet  con 
templation  and  abundant  reading.  One  must  use 
exercise  too,  and  unfavourable  as  the  weather  is  I 
have  been  tempted  to  walk.  I  am  much  less  lame 
than  I  was,  and  with  my  stick  can  go  up  and  dowfl 
the  pretty  hilly  wood  walks  here  very  cleverly.  I 
am  now  so  well  acquainted  with  the  coach-road  to 
Dorking  that  I  take  pleasure  in  a  drive.  In  my 
present  cowardly  state  of  spirits  the  first  trial  of 
any  airing  costs  me  dear,  but  I  am  rewarded  coming 
back  which  is  always  pleasant.  To  our  great 
vexation  we  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  go  to 
church,  I  thank  God  my  mother's  spirits  begin  to 
mend ;  and  Mr.  Cornwall's  quietly  chearful  spirits, 
and  his  very  obliging  attentions,  and  saying  little 
lively  natural  things  on  purpose  to  divert  her,  havg 
had  their  effect.  I  like  him  more  and  more  every 
day. 

You  wilt  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  found  them  here 
reading  Mosheim.  They  are  in  the  second  volume, 
which  we  read  in  the  evenings ;  and  I  have  got  the 
first  in  my  room  here  studying  it  with  great  pleasure. 
There  is  a  good  little  physician  who  lives  at  Dorking, 
who  makes  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  society. — • 
He  is  an  old  man  with  -as  much  appearance  of 
humanity  and  sweetness  of  temper  as  lever  saw^ 

and 
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and  possessing  a  great  deal  of  knowledge ;  his  name 
is  Smith. 

From  Mr.  Frost  I  hear  that  he  has  found  (O, 
careless  wretches  Dr.  D.  B.  and  I  were  !  in  an 
open  cupboard)  the  long  looked  for  parchments, 
and  papers,  in  size  about  a  foot  square.  My  mind 
is  much  the  lighter  for  this  trouvaille. 

Oct.  23. 

Poor  Mr.  Cornwall  has  got  the  gout,  which  came 
on  so  violently  in  his  foot  yesterday  at  tea-time, 
that  pity  for  him,  joined  to  inevitable  recollections, 
made  our  evening  very  dull  and  melancholy ;  and 
James  just  returned  from  miserable  Lambeth  did 
not  enliven  it :  all  there  at  wrongs,  the  poor  cats 
all  but  starved,  the  polls  are  better  off. 

Mr.  Mylne  thinks  my  mother's  house  will  be 
ready  for  us  in  a  month ;  they  seem  to  go  on  well 
there>  and  I  hope  we  shall  feel  tolerably  comfort 
able  when  we  get  into  it ;  but  the  most  agreeable 
thought  (as -I  experienced  last  night  when  we  were 
minuting  over  all  these  things)  will  be,  that  it 
cannot  be  long  before  we  may  expect  you  to  enliven 
pur  solitary  days. — Not  the  less  solitary  for  being 
past,  perhaps,  one-half  of  them  in  the  midst  of 
more  people  than  one  would  wish,  at  least  in  such 
Small  rpoms.  Oh,  London!  how  little  do  I Jike 
' 
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the  thoughts  of  thee !  Londres  "  qui  m  a  Vu  naitre, 
€t  que  mon  coeur  abhorre !"  The  peace,  the  silence, 
the  bel  ozio,  the  green  hills,  the  harmless  flocks, 
the  every  thing  here  in  the  country  is  delightful — • 
feut  I  do  not  like  this  country  the  less,  by  any 
means,  for  its  having  a  daily  communication  with 
that  odious  town :  and  Mosheim  has  really  convinced 
me  that  the  desart  unsociable  system  is  a  very 
wrong  and  a  false  one.  In  the  main  he  seems  a 
very  sensible  and  candid  writer — now  and  then  we 
differ,  and  I  grumble  over  my  book.  Adieu,  kind 
companion  and  assistant  of  our  melancholy  weeks. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Chart,  Nov.  IS,  1763. 

WHO  do  you  think  has  been  to  visit  us 
this  morning,  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  Lady  Grey  and 
Lady  Bell ;  there  was  somewhat  so  kind  in  their 
coming,  and  they  both  looked  so  heartily  pleased 
with  their  expedition,  that  it  was  a  joy  to  see  them ; 
they  kindly  stayed  three  hours. — My  uncle  took 
them  through  his  woods,  while  my  mother  and  I 

went 
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ait  by  a  dryer  way  to  meet  them  at  the  top  o^ 
the  hill..  Oh,  how  pleasant  would  it  be  to  see  you, 
fair  mountain  nymph,  gliding  over  these  green 
ascents.  This  thought  has  often  occurred  to  my 
mother,  but  for  my  own  sake  (begging  Mrs.  Corn, 
wall's  pardon  and  my  uncle's  who  most  sincerely 
wish  you  here)  I  am  better  contented  to  think  of 
seeing  you  in  town,  when  we  shall  want  you  more. 

The  day  too  has  been  as  kind  in  its  way  as  la 
belle  Marquise.  All  unclouded  sunshine  and  balmy 
air,  and  the  prettiest  little  bit  of  moon  to  piece  out 
their  afternoon  light,  for  we  reckon  it  must  be  six 
before  they  reached  St.  James's  Square. 

Poor  Duke  of  Newcastle  I  we  had  heard  of  his 
illness  before.  A  melancholy  circumstance  is,  that 
the  Duchess  was  just  gone  to  Bath,  and  the  express 
who  went  with  the  account  of  his  seizure,  found 
her  so  ill,  that  no  one  durst  tell  her  his  message. 
If  it  should  please  God,  after  a  happy  marriage  of 
above  fifty  years,  to  take  them  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  she  will  escape  the  pain  of  hearing 
what  it  must  be  dreadful  to  break  to  her.  In  such 
sort  of  sad  scenes  sets  the  glory,  the  gaiety,  the 
happiness  of  the  most  distinguished  mortal  life. 
But  I  believe  they  were  both  really  good  persons, 
and  then  the  view  brightens  and  leaves  one's  mind 
chearfuL 

Nov. 
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or.  W. 


I  am  fit  for  nothing  to-day,  though  I  have  slept 
well;  nothing  disheartens  and  grieves  me  so  much 
as  a  Sunday  without  going  to  church — and  the 
difficulty  of  going  to  church  here  (only  for  fear  of 
getting  cold)  will  be  the  only  thing  that  will  give 
me  a  real  comfort  in  getting  from  this  pleasant 
place  to  odious  London.  We  were  one  Sunday  at 
Dorking  church,  and  though  I  did  not  it  chill,  we 
were  laid  up  the  whole  week.  Last  night,  after  a 
fine  dry  day,  we  went  to  sleep,  in  full  hopes  of 
the  happiness  of  venturing  again  to-day. — All  night 
it  most  wickedly  rained,  and  till  past  eight  this 
morning;  we  desponded,  my  mother  fearful  for 
•jfze,  I  for  her.  My  uncle  went  by  himself,  and 
now  it  is  as  perversely  a  very  fine  day.  To  be  ill 
fare  is  a  thing  not  to  be  risqued,  but  one  may, 
Mke  the  fine  world,  grow  so  much  too  cowardly  in 
these  respects,  that  it  terrifies  one.  The  work 
men  will  be  out  of  our  house  on  Tuesday. 
Adieu. 


Miss 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

brosverior  Street,  Dec.  23, 1768. 

GOD  be  thanked,  here  we  are,  dear  MisS 
Carter j  arrived  in  Safety  at  oar  pretty  commodious 
cheerful  dwelling,  and  now  we  want  only  that  you 
may  have  as  fine  a  day  for  your  journey  as  we 
had,  and  that  it  may  be  soon* — Yes,  we  shall 
want  my  kind  uncle  and  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corn-* 
wall  safe  in  town  before  any  deep  snow. 

I  will  mix  no  melancholy  lockings  back  in  thij 
Letter.  May  it  please  God  to  give  us  all  * 
happy >  though  to  some  of  us,  a  very  serious  Christ-* 
mas. 

Mr.  Mylne  and  good  Mrs;  Francis  have  donfe 
wonders,  and  all  is  very  clever  indeed.  Adieu, 
bon  voyage* 


Vot.  Mis  K 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Grosvenor  Street,  May  30,  1769. 

MAKE  yourself  easy,  dear  Miss  Carter, 
'as  far  as  you  can,  and  do  not  let  us  at  least  inter- 
Tupt   your  'enjoyment   of  your   pleasant   villa,    it, 
1  would 'be  hard  indeed,    after  your  friendly   visits 
'here  so  added  to  our  comfort  in  town  !  But  indeed  I 
"ftui  "better  in  every  respect  but  mere  lameness,  that 
indeed  is  worse;  and  my  journeys  up  and  down  stairs 
*to-day  Have  b~een  very  tedious/    I  have  taken  eight 
firings  de  suite- and  'find  them  reviving:  we  'are 
ifothTlesperatety  in  love  with  a  sweet ;.  village  called 
Kilburne,  where  the  air  and  grass  are  as  fresh-  affd 
*s  \veet 'as  a  thousand' miles  from  London. 
*"  Y*cfu  helrfrmiT'Xfrs'.  Montagu,  -knid  I  hope  from 
the  amiable  Pitts  and  Dunbars.     From  Mis  'M~~ »s 
house  I  learn  absolutely  nothing,  and  dear  good 
Lady  Frances  who  carne  here  this  evening  to  en 
quire  after  you,  says  and  laments  that  there  is  no 
way  of  hearing  of  them :  through  you  I  hope  we 
may,  and  may  it  be  good  i 


MRS. 
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MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  May  27, 


IN  all  the  embarras  of  unpacking  and 
company,  I  have  stole  away  for  a  few  minutes  to 
give  you  the  information  you  desired,  my  clear 
Miss  Talbot,  of  my  being  safely  arrived^  thank  God, 
at  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  was  so  happy  as  to 
find  all  my  friends  here  tolerably  well. 

After  so  long  an  absence,  I  should  think  with 
pleasure  of  settling  myself  quietly  at  home,  if  my 
mind  was  at  ease  about  the  dear  friends  from  whom  I 
have  parted.  But  this,  alas!  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  leaving  you  so  very  far  from  well  ;  the 
receiving,  upon  the  whole,  such  very  uncomfort 
able  accounts  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  present 
melancholy  situation  of  the  Pitt  and  D  unbar 
families,  sink  my  spirits  and  damp  all  the  pleasure 
I  should  otherwise  feel  at  my  return  to  a  situation 
for  which  I  have  so  many  reasons  to  be  thankful. 
God  grant  that  I  may  soon  hear  a  better  account 
of  you  all. 

I  long  to  hear  that  there  is  something  settled 
about  your  going  out  of  town.  Do  pray  write  me 
just  as  many  lines  as  will  tell  me  how  you  go  on. 
I  hope  you  are  not  the  worse  for  this  beautiful 
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rain,  that  hste  done  so  much  good  to  the  country.  1 
beg  my  affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Talbot, 
a  thousand  thanks  to  you  both.  Better  health,  and 
every  other  blessing  attend  you. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  M6s.  CARTER. 

Grosvenor  Street,  June  20,  17 


NEXT  week  we  propose  to  move  to  Rich 
mond  :  hitherto  London  has  been  more  than  toler 
able,  the  airings  seldom  dusty,  and  always 
pleasant.  I  am  better,  though  I  think  of  late 
lamer  than  evef.  How  solitude  will  do  with  us 
1  know  not  ;  for  even  here,  where  one  sees  some 
One  or  other  every  day,  we  have  sadly  felt  th"6 
want  of  the  absentees.  Do  not  expect  to  hear  from 
me  again  till  we  are  at  Richmond;  we  expect  tfr 
dine  there  next  Friday. 


Miss 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  GARTER, 

lichmont],  July  8,  17(><V 


HERE  we  have  been,  dear  Mrs.  Carter, 
these  ten  days,  and  I  ought  to  have  told  you  so,  but 
I  was  not  in  spirits-  I  am  fcua%er  $$d  lao^er ;  but 
I  am  otherwise,  thank  God,  well.  With  much  pain 
and  fatigue  I  moved  about,  till  an  unlucky  stumble 
has  made  all  walking  at  present  impracticable ;  so 
that  for  two  days  past  I  have  only  been  wheeled 
from  my  chamber  <to  my  dressing-room :  and  tfyis 
merely  from  rheumatic  spasms  in  my  legs.  My 
mother  is  a  little  oppressed  by  the  heat,  but  would 
else  (were  it  not.  alas,  for  tl\e  mieasiness  J  unr 
willingly  give  her)  be  quite  welL 

We  are  here  in  the  pleasantest  place,  and  die 
j^iost  eligible  for  us  at  present  that  one  could  wisb 
for.  A  very  .cheerful  commodious  house,  wi£h  pne 
vej-y  large  a#d  delightful  room  in  it,  surrounded 
by  a  garden,  which  supplies  us  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  summer.  The  air  excellent,  and  tfre  neighbour 
hood  infinitely  agreeable.  Lady  Gr.ey  tyas  left 
$&  every  thing  she  could  think  of  to  contribute 
£o  our  comfort  or  amusement.  And  in  a  particular 
inanner  recommended  us  to  a  whole  neighbourhood 

of 
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cf  agreeable  people,  who  accordingly  pay  us  all 

possible  civilities. 

• .' .  -. 


- 
Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS,  CARTER, 

Richmond,  July  2j, 

THIS,  my  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  i's  an  inte- 
Vested  Letter :  I  should  not  have  thought  of  tempt 
ing  you  from  Deal,  but  as  Mrs.  Montagu  has 
tenipted  you  to  Sunning  Hill,  you  seem  within 
reach,  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  to  have  a  sight 
pf  you  here.  If  you  come  through  London  *  they 
tell  me  it  cannot  be  above  two  miles  out  of  your 
way  to  make  Richmond  in  your  road  to  Sunning 
Hill.  We  have  two  excellent  spare  rooms,  so  that 
you  may  be  very  sure  of  one :  and  if  you  could  of 
your  bounty  give  us  two  or  three  days  it  would;  be 
noble ;  but  even  with  one  we  would  try  to  be  con 
tent. 

I  am,  I  thank  God,  free  from  pain,  and  I  hope 
better,  but  unable  to  walkjmore  than  a  very  few  steps. 
I  amuse  away  the  mornings  very  well,  between 
reading  and  painting  flowers ;  and  there  are  few 
afternoons  in  which  we  have  not  some  agreeable 

company 
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company  or  other. — A  few  days  ago  we  had  Miss 
Finch  and  her  sister.  I  long  to  go  to  Kew,  but 
that,  I  fear,  will  not  be  this  good  while  yet. 

Anr  I  in  the  right  tor  trying*  to  amuse  away 
those  hours,  which  would  otherwise  be  hours  of 
heavy  and  painful  recollections? — Alas,  I  cannot 
help  recollecting  many  omissions  I  was  guilty  of 
this  sad  time  twelvemonth — many  inestimable  op 
portunities  lost  by  a  needless  care  of  my  own 
health  and  spirits :  and  all  these  months  since  what 
have  I  been  doing  but  merely  nursing  myself! 
What  improvements  have  I  made  from  trials  so 
heavy!  I  cannot  even  trace  out  what  particular 
fault  was  to  be  corrected  by  them. — And  what  an 
swerable  return  have  I  made  for  so  many  blessings 
as  have  been  mingled  with  them  ?  I  live  at  present 
almost  wholly  to  indulgence.  Come,  I  must  leave 
off,  or  you  will  be  angry  with  me.  ->!£ 

It  will  give  rny  mother  great  joy  to  see  -you, 
therefore  come  if  you  can.  Let  us  make  her  all 
the  amends  "We  can  for  the  many  uneasy  days  she 
has  suffered  here  while  I  was  so  piteous.  -Indeed 
I  was  almost  out  of  hope ;  my  spirits  quite  gone : 
— but,  thank  God,  all  is  well  now,  Do  you  cor 
respond  with  sweet  Mrs.  John  Pitt?  and  how  are 
they  all  ?  Now,  had  I  not  better  (it  is  after  sup 
per)  be  reading  Bell  Fermor  to  my  mother,  than 
so  ill  filling  this  sheet  to  you, 

Mas. 


.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Hill  Street,  August^,  1769. 

THERE  is  something  so  seducing,  dear 
IVIjss  TMbot,  in  writing  to  you  fry  the  Ppnny-Post 
£hat  I  cannot  resist  it.  ^ot  that  I  think  you  woul(i 
be  under  any  great  solicitude  about  my  getting 
home  quietly  last  pight  in  spite  of  the  ba4  cha 
racter  pf  the  roads ;  for  I  reached  London  in  such 
good  time,  that  if  I  had  been  robbed  I  might 
have  sued  the  county.— Perhaps  you  will  think  it 
would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  been  robbed, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  suing  the  county  of  Mid- 
<Jlesexr 

I  palled  at  Mrs,.  A.  Pitt* s,  she  was  not  at  home, 
and  delivered  Sir  J.  Yorke's  Letter  to  Miss  Finch, 
with  the  condition  annexed,  of  her  returning  it 
herself. 

I  sat  out  on  my  city  expedition  this  morning, 
wjier.e  I  met  with  an  adventure,  which,  I  believe, 
you  will  think  much  more  formidable  than  all  the; 
terrors  of  the  Richmond  road.  I  was  to  call  on,  a 
person  in  my  way,  to  accompany  me  to  the  South 
Sea  Jiouse ;  and  my  nearest  route  wa§  through 
te,  Qn  going  up  Snow-Hill  I  observed  a, 

pretty 
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pretty  many  people  assembled,  but  did  not  much 
regard  them,  till,  as  I  advanced,  I  found  the  crowd 
thicken,  and  by  the  time  I  was  got  into  the  midst 
/of  them  I  heard  the  dreadful  toll  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
bell,  and  found  I  was  attending  an  execution,  &$ 
I  do  not  very  well  understand  the  geography  of 
.Newgate,  I  thought  if  I  could  push  through  the 
postern  I  should  find  the  coast  clear  on  the  other 
side,  but  to  my  utter  dismay  I  found  myself  in  a 
still  greater  mob  than  before,  and  very  little  able  to 
make  my  way  through  them.  Only  think  of  me 
in  the  midst  of  such  heat  and  suffocation,  with  the 
danger  of  having  my  arms  broke,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  company  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  with  near 
100/.  in  my  pocket.  In  this  exigency  I  applied  to 
one  of  jthe  crowd  for  assistance,  and  while  he  was 
hesitating,  another  man,  who  saw  my  difficulty, 
very  good-naturedly  said  to  me,  "  come,  madam,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  get  you  along."  To  this  volun 
teer  in  my  service,  who  was  tolerably  creditable 
and  clean,  considering  the  corps  to  which  he  be 
longed,  I  most  cordially  gave  my  hand ;  and  with- 
put  any  swearing,  or  bawling,  or  bustle  whatever, 
jby  mere  gentle  persevering  dexterity,  lie  conducted 
me,  I  thank  God,  very  safely  through.  You  will 
imagine  that  I  expressed  a  sufficient  degree  of  gra- 
jtitucje  to  my  conductor,  which  I  did  in  the  best 
language  J  could  find;  a  circumstance  which  is 

never 
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never  thrown  away  upon  the  common  people,  a> 
YOU  will-  acknowledge  from  the  speech  which  he 
ma.de  me  in  return. — "  That  all.  he  had  done  was 
due.  to  my  person,  and  all  he  could  do  was  due  to 
my  merit."  This  high  strain  of  complimental  ora 
tory  is  .really  no  embellishment  of  my  story;  but 
literally  what  my  hero  said.  What  a  figure  he 
w.ould  -have  made  in  the  days  of  chivalry  !  In  the 
midst  of  all  my  perplexities,  I  could  not  help  re 
marking  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  discourse  of 
the  mob,  in  speaking  of  the  unhappy  criminal,  that 
he  was  to  die  to-day ;  and  I  scarcely  once  heard  the 
expression  of  his  being  to  be  hanged.  To  trace 
the  cause  of  this  delicacy,  is  a  good  problem  for 
the  investigators  of  human  nature. 

As  I  thought  this  history  of  my  city  adventures 
would  amuse  Mrs.  Talbot  and  you,  I  ought  to  pre 
vent  any  kind  concern  you  might  feel  from  the  ap 
prehension  of  its  having  hurt  me,  which  I  do  not 
think  it  has.  I  was  immoderately  heated  at  first 
getting  out  of  the  crowd,  but  it  soon  went  off,  and 
except  being  extremely  tired,  I  am  about  as  well  as 
usual  to-night,  though  not  equal  to  any  more  ad 
ventures.  I  hear  but  an  indifferent  account  of  the 
poor  young  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  the  bruises  still 
continue  very  bad.  The  t  Lady  Finches  are  incon 
solable  for  their  father. 

J      .       iu 
SIRS. 
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MRS,  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

V 

Sunning  Hill,  Aug.  16,  1769. 

I  HOPE  you  received  a  Letter  from  me, 
clear  Miss  Talbot,  which  I  wrote  before  I  left 
London,  otherwise  you  will  wonder  what  is  become 
of  me,  1  deferred  writing  to  you  till  I  could  tell 
you  how  the  waters  agree  with  us.  Mrs.  Montagu 
is,  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  better;  an  account 
which  she  received  of  hei  nephew  not  being  quite 
well,  has  hurried  her  down  to  Sandleford  for  a  few 
days ;  but  it  was  thought  most  advisable  I  should 
remain  here  drinking  the  waters,  of  which  I  can 
only  say  they  do  not  disagree  with  me,  though  I 
am  not  yet  arrived  at  drinking  \i  full  dose.  Here  I 
am  straggling  about  by  myself  over  these  lone 
commons  very  like  a  solitary  goose.  We  are  lodged 
in  a  house  which  was  lately  a  baronet's  seat,  so  it 
is  very  spacious,  and  has  a  good  garden,  partly 
laid  out  in  wood  walks,  £c.  which  are  pretty 
though  not  extensive,  At  present  we  are  the  only 
Jodgers,  but  the  largeness  of  the  house,  if  it  was 
full,  would  be  as  inconvenient  and  as  noisy  as  ah 
inn,  The  breakfasting-room  is  in  the  garden,  but 

as 
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as  it  is  filled  only  one  day  in  the  week  tins  is  no 
great  grievance.  The  spring  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  us,  and  I  rise  early  and  walk  there,  and  aiu 
back  about  the  time  Mrs.  M.  is  stirring,  an.d  then 
accompany  her, 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  all  I  have  seen  of 
this   country,  though  whether  before  I  leave  it  I 
may  not  wish  for  the  sight  of  corn-fields  is  not 
dear.     We  dined  on  Monday  at  Mrs,   Dun^ar's, 
and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  it  so  sweet  a 
place  *  it  answers  the  idea  of  a  ferme  orne  more 
/exactly  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw,  and  has  an  air 
of    tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  which   makes  it 
appear  like  the  abodp  of  virtue  and  contentment, 
and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  mind  of  its  sweet 
mistress.     J t  is  about  three  miles  from  herijce.     Mr. 
J.  Pitt's  about  half  a  mile.     The  family  is  expected 
•there  next  week.     I  wish  the  first  days  of  dear 
Mrs.  Pitt's  return  to  Sunning  I^ill  and  to  Arlington 
Street  were  over,  for  they  must  awaken  piany  a 
painful  remembrance.     We  met  Lady  Primrose  at 
Mrs.  DurjLar's,  but  we  ha/ve  not  yet  seen  Lady  F. 
£oningesJbv?  though  I  hope  we  shall  go  to  Langley 
#s  soon  as  Mrs.  M.  returns.     We  dined  one  day  at 
Mr.   Wihnot's   at  Jarnborough,    about   ten  miles 
from  Sunning,  and   I  dare  say  you  will  think  us 
very  intrepid  heroines  to  travel  over  BagshoJ;  Heath 
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by  moon-light,  but  our  valour  was  not  signalized 
by  any  adventures. 

I  think  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  water- 
drinkers  :  we  are  mighty  quiet  and  rural  except  of 
a  Monday,  when  a  public  breakfast  and  fiddles 
collect  all  the  misses  round  the  country. 

By  the  last  accounts  I  had  of  good  Mr.  Penn  he 
was  thought  to  be  mending,  and  his  physicians  had 
strong  hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  he  feels  nothing 
like  it  himself.  He  is  perfectly  sensible,  composed, 
and  resigned.  Neither  his  head  nor  his  limbs  were 
affected,  only  his  side.  The  poor  young  Duchess 
of  Beaufort  is  not  yet  pronounced  out  of  danger ; 
her  being  in  a  wretched,  inconvenient,  uncomfort 
able  inn  is  an  additional  circumstance  of  distress. 
I  long  to  know  how  you  go  on,  and  whether  you 
have  gained  any  ground  since  I  left  you.  Pray 
send  a  line  soon. 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Richmond,  Aug.  21,  1769- 

1  OUGHT  indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Carter, 
t»  have  answered  jou  sooner,  for  I  have  received 
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both  your  excellent  Letters,  but  indeed  I  have  not 
been  well  enough,  nor  in  spirits  ever  since  you  was 
here.  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  I  shall  scram 
ble  through  it.  You  may  be  sure  I  am  the  lower 
just  now,  on  account  of  poor  sweet  Lady  Mar 
garet  ;  but  her  sufferings,  and  all  our  anxieties  about 
her,  are  for  over  at  an  end. 

Pray  do  convey  to  Mr.  Penn's  family  the  excel 
lencies  of  strong  sage-tea,  and  sage-wine,  drank  in 
quantities. 

I  did  not  know  till  this  morning  of  Mr.  D unbar 's 
great  acquisition. — I  hope  it  will  not  make  them 
unhappy  by  drawing  them  into  Ireland  and  a  life 
of  ostentation,  but  that  they  will  live  on  in  their 
own  quiet  way,  and  do  good  with  the  surplus. 
We  rejoice  truly  in  Mrs.  Montagu's  amendment, 
and  hope  soon  to  hear  of  your's.  Adieu,  Miss 
Jefteries  is  coming,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  get  a 
nap  first.  I  continue  my  airings,  and  hope  they  do 
me  good. 


- 


Miss 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

.    ;  Richmond,  .Se/rf.  9,  1769. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear  Mrs.  'Carter,  that 
I  will  treat  you  with  any  very  good  account  of  rriy 
health-  till  you  send  me  a  better  of  Mrs.  Montagu's. 
However,  by  way  of  encouragement  I-  will  tell 
you,'  my  fever,  which'  has  been  pretty  brisk,  seems 
to  be  quite  subdued.  I  see  Dr.  "Ford  every  day, 
look  well,  and  have  never  lain  in  bed  past  twelve, 
and  but  once  so  long,  and  'find  amusement  enough 
to  fill  up  the  day  pretty  well.  We  could  not  have 
been  in  so  clever  a  place  as  this  is,  circumstanced 
as  we  are,  this  summer.  Has  Mrs.  Montagu  been 
in  town  for  better  advice?  There  is  Addinffton 
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famous,  I  know.  Then  there  is  Warren  and  Huck, 
good  by  hear-say. — But,  perhaps,  by  this  time  she 
may  be  well  enough  to  have  prescribed  herself  a 
trip  to  the  Jubilee. — Would  she  were  well  enough 
to  be  able  !  I  would  trust  her  for  being  wise  enough 
to  let  it  alone.  But  indeed  she  should  be  cautioned 
at  present  riot  to  exert  her  fine  spirits  as  she  do6s. 
She  should  sit  stupid  and  dozing  half  thc.day,vand 
play  with  baby-hou§es  as  I  do.  Yet  with  all  xny 
endeavours  to  be  stupidly  quiet,  I  was  half  demo 
2  lished 


lished  last  Post-day  by  a  paquet  of  Letters. 
mind  had  run  up  and  down,  through  ten  thousand 
varieties  of  ideas  and  places,  till  before  I  had  half 
read  them  through,  I  was  tired  as  a  ploughman  at 
sunset,  and  forced  to  lay  them  by  for  two  hours, 
and  try  to  compose  myself.  Then  I  ventured  to 
take  up  Emin's  (now  you  jump)  general  Letter  of 
eight  folio  pages  to  all  his  noble  friends,  just  ar 
rived  to  Dr.  Dumafesque  *,  to  whom  it  was  en 
closed,  and  from  him  to  me,  to  circulate  first  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  but  it  was  dated 
alas,  so  long  ago  as  June  22,  i?67 ;  he  was  then 
on  the  rock  of  Gulistan,  in  Armenia;,  free  and  well, 
but  very  poor.  It  contains  a  history  of  four  years, 
difficult  to  understand,  because  it  treats  of  petty 
tyrants  and  clans  and  places  that  we  know  little  of, 
but  highly  interesting,  and  tallying  exactly  with 
those  Armenian  Letters  to  him,  of  which  I  have 
got  translations.  He  supports  through  all  his  dif 
ficulties  his  heroic  and  Christian  character:  and 
there  is  one  instance  of  the  highest  bravery  arid 
truest  gallantry  that  will  delight  you,  and  I  hope, 
make  even  your  strictness  forgive  impromptu  vision^ 
which  could  alone  have  saved  above  two  thousand 
ladies  from  destruction. 

*  Dr.  Dumarcsque'  did  not  die  till  tlie  year  1806,  fa  tli« 
£5th  year  of  his  age. 

1  sent 


I  sent,  by  a  safe  hand,  dear  good  Mrs.  J.  Pitt's 
welcome  order  to  Mrs.  Bruce.  My  love  to  her 
and  her  angel  sister,  and  above  all  to  Mrs.  Mon* 
tagu. 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBOT. 

Deal,  Oct.  ty  1769. 

I  AM  so  impatient  to  know  how  you  do, 
dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  I  should  not  have  deferred 
writing  a  single  Post,  if  my  hand  would  have  al 
lowed  me :  to-day  it  is  the  better  for  my  losing  a 
little  blood,  which  relieved  me  immediately.  My 
journey  was,  I  thank  God,  very  safe,  and  as  plea* 
sant  as  sunshine  could  make  it.  I  got  to  Tunstal  * 
by  dinner,  and  found  my  nephews  in  a  course  of 
bark,  but  upon  the  whole  tolerably  well,  tumbling 
on  the  floor  with  their  several  studies  before  them ; 
the  youngest,  Montagu,  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  hugging  and  stroking  a  purring  kitten  with  the 
other,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and  I 
believe  would  be  so  with  you  if  it  fell  in  your  way, 

*  A  village  in  Kent,  near  Sittingbourne,  of  which  her  bro 
ther-in-law  Dr.  Penninglon  was  rector; 

VOL.  ur,  O  I  stayed 


I  stayed  only  an  hour  at  Canterbury,  called  on  Dr\ 
Berkeley,  met  Mr.  Ford,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find 
they  leave  Canterbury  to-day  for  Richmond.     Mr. 
Ford,  I  hope,  will  not  be  a  mere  bird  of  passage. 
I  had  the  happiness  of  finding  all  my  friends  here 
well,  except  Mrs.  Underdown,  who  has  a  weak 
ness  in  her  limbs,  the  remains  of  an  attack  of  gout 
or  rheumatism  ;  would  to  God  your's  was  no  worse. 
My  brother  and  sister  are  making  a  tour  through 
several  parts  of  England,  and  at  Southampton  met 
with  a  lady,  of  whom  they  heard  a  very  extraordi 
nary  account.     She  is  about  eighteen,    and  very 
beautiful :    so  far  they  saw.     But  the  wonderful 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  she.  has  already  written 
two  plays,  two  novels,  two  sermons,  and  several 
poems ;   she  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  com 
ments  on  the  Revelations,  on  which  subject  she  is 
corresponding  with  a  dignitary  of  the  church.     She 
was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  it  seems,  so  she  must 
have  a  strong  impulse  of  genius,  as  I  believe  no 
thing  more  effectually  fritters  away  all  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  than  that  kind  of  education. 

,  Mrs.  Montagu  is  very  anxious  to  know  how  you 
do :  I  hope  before  I  write  to  her  to  have  a  better 
account  to- send  her,  and  do  pray  let  me  know  if  you 
acquire  any  degree  of  flesh,  for  nothing  in  your  ill 
ness  so  ten-ifies  and  dispirits  me  as  your  being  so  ex 
tremely  thin.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  Dr.  Ford 

particu- 
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particularly  about  your  side :  I  have  been  alarming 
myself  ever  since  I  left  you,  that  the  discharge  may 
be  too  great.  God  direct  all  for  the  best ! 


Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Richmond,  Oct.  7,  1769. 

FORGIVE  me,  dear  friend,  for  not  writing 
before,  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  found  relief  from 
bleeding.  These  last  two  days  have  not  your  bones 
ached?  I  am  sure  mine  have.  However  I  have 
thrice  got  down  stairs  on  the  straps  very  easily,  and 
am  going  again  into  the  great  room.  Indeed  I  thank 
God  I  am  mending.  I  continue  my  passion  for 
minced  partridge,  and  wish,  without  writing,  I 
tould  thank  Mrs.  Montagu  for  her  kind  and  wel 
come  supply ;  at  present  we  are  well  stocked.  The 
symptom  that  alarmed  you  is  gradually  lessening,  so 
I  hope  to  look  as  jolly  by  Christmas  as  your  lady 
ship.  Your  nephews,  and  their  books,  and  their 
kittens,  are  quite  a  picture.  Adieu,  ma  tres  ch£re. 


Bit. 
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DR.  BERKELEY  *  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Richmond,  Oct.  24,  17 
DEAR   MADAM, 

I  AM,  alas!  the  unwilling  messenger  of 
most  unwelcome  news.  My  wife  and  I  came  hi 
ther  last  Monday,  where  we  have  had  the  grief  to 
see  our  dear  and  excellent  friend  daily  declining ; 
she  has  kept  her  bed  ever  since  Thursday.  Drs. 
Warren  and  Ford  afford  not  the  least  hope,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  that  her  severe  trial  can  last  above  a 
day  or  two*  On  Saturday  morning  she  sent  for 
me  at  six  •:  when  after  much  cheerful  conversation, 
on  her  nearly  approaching  change,  she  desired  me 
to  write  Letters  from  her  mouth  to  a  few  intimates. 
—You,  madam,  being  included  in  that  number. 
When  I  was  ready,  she  changed  her  mind,  resolv 
ing  to  postpone  the  business.  This  morning  in 
another  conversation  she  named  it  again,  but  added 
that  she  could  not  now  sufficiently  attend  to  such 
matters:  She  is  very  much  weaker  to-day;  she 

*  A  very  good  and  amiable  man,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  son  to  the  well  known  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  This,  and  Miss 
Jeflferies's  Letters  are  inserted  as  conveying  an  interesting  ac 
count  of  Miss  Talbot's  last  hours. 
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takes  opiates  at  night,  Mrs.  G.  Berkeley  will  cer 
tainly  not  leave  her,  and  Mr.  W.  Talbot  of  .Chart 
is  here,  as  is  Mr.  Ford.  Poor  Mrs.  Talbot  seems 
more  composed  than  you  could  have  expected.  My 
wife  mingles  her  tears  with  your's  on  this  doleful 
as  does  dear  Madam,  &c. 


JEFFREYS  T< 

Richmond,  Oct.  26,  17&9. 


Miss  JEFFREYS  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

' 


.. 

MADAM, 

Miss  Talbot  on  Tuesday  last  called  me 
to  her  bed-side,  and  said  to  me  as  follows : — "  I 
'wish  you  would  write  to  Mrs.  Carter,  I  should  be 
happy  for  some  faithful  friend  to  tell  I  have  been 
ill  and  confined  to  my  bed  for  some  days;  she  will 
wonder  she  has  not  heard  from  me  and"  be  uneasy: 
tell  her  in  a  few  Posts  I  hope  to  write  to  her  my 
self  :" — those  were*her  wprds;  but  far  from  being  her 
thoughts.  After  this  conversation  Dr.  Berkeley  told 
me  he  had  wrote,  which  was  the  reason  I  deterred  it 
till  tins  Post  On  Sunday  last  I  was  with  her  half 
*m  'hour,  her  death  was  then  daily  expected ;  her 
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resignation  and  patience  through  all  her  sufferings 
you  are  well  acquainted  with ;  it  exceeds  all  de 
scription  ;  cheerfulness  does  not  express  her  coun 
tenance  or  manner  (I  mean  on  Sunday  last)  there 
was  a  joy  I  never  shall  forget,  and  founded,  I  am 
certain,  on  the  very  few  hours  she  hoped  to  remain 
here ;  and  she  told  me  she  had  that  feel  within  her, 
that  spoke  her  happiness  near.  Since  that  time 
she  has  mended  daily  ;  her  lameness  is  better,  she 
suffers  little  pain,  gets  a  great  deal  of  sleep  in  the 
day,  and  by  the  help  of  opium  has  tolerable  nights ; 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  not  the  least  hope 
of  her  recovery,  and  yet  I  fear  she  may  last  weeks 
in  her  present  state.  I  think  her  countenance  has 
lost  of  its  serenity,  nor  do  I  believe  she  feels  so 
happy  :  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  is  sorry 
to  return  to  this  world  again.  I  never  was  ac 
quainted  with  Miss  Talbot  till  this  summer,  but 
she  has  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I 
shall  never  forget,  and  shall  for  ever  revere  her 
memory.  I  am  thankful  I  have  known  her,  and 
have  sometimes  hopes  I  may  be  the  better  all 
my  life  for  some  conversations  passed  in  this  last 
illness. 

Mrs.  Talbot  is  pure  well,  and  really  bears  up 
surprizingly,  and  seeing  her  in  that  state  is  a  great 
comfort  to  our  sweet  friend. — I  was  the  person 

that 
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that  took  courage  and  told  Mrs.  Talbot  last  week 
the  little  hope  there  was  of  Miss  Talbot's  reco 
very. — She  was  as  much  astonished  and  thunder^ 
struck  as  if  she  had  thought  her  daughter  in  per* 
feet  health ;  but  I  really  looked  on  it  as  cruelty  to 
deceive  her  when  the  fatal  blow  appeared  so  near, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  are  with  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  shew  more  friendship  and  kind  atten 
tion  than  they  do. 


DR.  BERKELEY  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

' 

Richmond,  Oct.  28,  1760, 
DEAR   MADAM, 

DR.  FORD  has  just  left  our  dear  suffer 
ing  friend,  in  whom  the  last  three  days  have  pro 
duced  a  most  unexpected  amendment — to  you, 
however,  I  will  in  confidence  confess  that  her 
disorder  is  a  cancer ;  this  I  did  not  know  when 
I  wrote  last;  and  as  the  physicians  declare  it 
"  absolutely  incurable."  I  now  more  than  ever 
pity  poor  Mrs.  Talbot :  she  is  not  entrusted  with 
this  dismal  secret,  which  has  been  safely  kept  for 
nearly  three  years  from  all  persons  except  the 
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Abp.,  the  medical  people,  and  Covers*.  My 
wife  sends  her  best  compliments  to  you,  and  I  am, 
&c. 


MRS.  JEFFREYS  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Richmond,  Nov.  3, 


MRS.  Jeffreys  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Carter,  and  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  her 
Miss  Talbot  continues  to  mend  daily  ;  she  is  now 
taken  up,  and  sits  in  the  dressing-room  three  or 
four  hours  every  day.  Notwithstanding  this  amend 
ment  Miss  Talbot's  friends  (she  fears)  have  no 
grounds  to  flatter  themselves  with,  as  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  a  recovery.  They  talk  of  remov- 
her  to  town  in  a  chair,  but  at  present  it  appears 
very  impracticable.  She  suffers  very  little  pain, 
and  talks  very  cheerfully  to  her  friends. 

*  Mrs.  Carter  also  had  long  been  acquainted  with  it. 


MRS. 
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MRS.  JEFFREYS  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Richmond,  Nov.  8,  1769. 
DEAR    MADAM, 

Miss  TALEOT  has  continued  mending 
every  day  since  I  wrote  last ;  she  has  for  some 
days  past  been  in  the  dressing-room  from  one  till 
eight  o'clock,  and  eats  meat,  partridge  I  mean. 
On  Sunday  last  she  saw  a  number  of  people,  I 
was  with  her  the  whole  afternoon,  and  do  not  re 
member  ever  to  have  seen  her  in  better  spirits,  nor 
was  she  fatigued  when  she  went  to-bed,  but  had  a 
very  good  night. 

But  what  will  most  surprize  you  is,  that  yester 
day  Dr.  Ford  came  down  and  carried  her  to  town, 
and  I  had  last  night  the  pleasure  to  hear  she  bore  her 
journey  extremely  well,  and  was  in  very  good  spirits. 
All  this  sounds  well,  but  I  fear  has  no  stability. 
Dr.  Ford  said  on  Friday,  that  from  present  ap 
pearances  he  thought  she  might  last  abaut  rsix 
weeks  :  in  my  own  opinion  she  may  last  as  many 
months,  and  yet  was  I  to  hear  this  day  she  was 
departed  it  would  not  surprize  me.  She  has  cer 
tainly  gathered  great  strength  this  last  week;  her 
life  hangs  on  the  finest  thread,  and  God  only  knows 
when  that  will  break. 

MRS. 
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MRS.  JEFFREYS  to  MRS.  CARTER. 

Richmond,  Nov.  16,  176 


PEAR   MADAM, 

I  YESTERDAY  went  to  town  on  purpose 
to  see  Miss  Talbot,  and  her  amendment  in  looks, 
and  every  other  respect,  astonished  me.  I  told 
her  I  should  write  to  you  to-day ;  she  desired  me 
to  say  how  much  obliged  she  was  for  all  your  kind1 
attentions  to  her ;  that  she  depends  on  seeing  you 
in  town  at  your  usual  time,  and  should  any  thing 
happen  for  her  to  wish  to  see  you  sooner  she  will 
Jet  you  know. 

My  last  Letter  was  wrote  in  such  a  hurry  that 
I  did  not  say  half  what  I  felt  on  the  occasion 
that  had  given  you  so  much  uneasiness.  I  was 
the  cause  of  it,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  cer 
tainly  acted  for  the  best,  but  very  unlucky  it 
proved. 


-i'3'j    .'LKf 

•  vlco 

Miss 
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Miss  TALBOT  TO  MRS.  CARTER. 

Grosvenor  Street,  Nov.  12, 


MY  dear  kind  Mrs.  Carter,  you  must 
not  come  to  town  till  your  usual  time.  God  be 
praised  I  am  got  safe  hither,  and  slowly  mending 
every  day.  At  present  Mrs.  Berkeley  has  the 
infinite  goodness  to  be  in  the  house  with  us,  and 
to  leave  her  own  family  till  she  is  less  essential  to 
me.  Should  we  really  want  you  sooner  I  will 
honestly  let  you  know,  depend  upon  it  I  will  *. 
[Want  you  one  does  always  when  one  has  you  not, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  consideration^  I  think 
we  can  spare  you,  indeed  I  am  sure  we  can,  till 
the  first  days  in  January.  This  is  a  long  Letter 
for  me  ;  with  best  thanks  adieu. 

*  The  fallowing  sentence,  inclosed  within  brackets,  was 
erased  in  Miss  Talbot's  Letter,  but  not  so  a.*  to  be  illegible; 
and  it  seems  such  an  instance  of  want  of  selfishness  in  that 
weak  state,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  insert  it. 
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MRS.  CARTER  TO  Miss  TALBQT. 

Deal,  Nut:  13, 


You  were  extremely  kind,  my  clear  Miss 
Talbot,  in  giving  me  comfort  of  seeing  a  Letter 
in  your  own  hand,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  to  find 
you  are  returned  safely  to  London  :  but  my  spirits 
have  been  too  deeply  depressed  by  the  shock  they 
received  from  the  danger  of  my  losing  one  of  the 
dearest  and  most  distinguished  blessings  of  my 
life,  to  allow  me  suddenly  to  recover  any  tolerable 
-degree  of  cheerfulness.  I  depend  on  your  promise 
of  letting  me  know  whenever  you  wish  me  to 
come  to  town.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind 
that  you  have  so  kind  and  useful  a  friend  with 
you.  I  have  been  greatly  obliged  to  Dr.  Berkeley 
and  Mrs.  Jeffreys  for  the  attention  which  they 
have  been  so  good  as  to  shew  me.  I  beg  you 
will  not  attempt  to  write  yourself  till  you  are  better 
able,  for  I  see  by  the  hand  :too  plainly,  alas,  how 
difficult  ;t  must  have  been  to  you.  Mrs.  Montagu 
will,  I  am  sure,  frequently  let  me  hear  how  you 
do.  God  grant  she  may  be  able  to  send  me  com 
fortable  accounts  of  you.  I  must  not  fatigue  vou 

J  O  ./ 

with  too  long  a  Letter,  so  adieu  my  dearest  Miss 
Talbot. 

Mas, 
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!i/Kh:'^   '..    \ 

Mns.  CARTER  TO  MRS.  VESEY*. 

Clargcs  Street,  Jan.  15,  1770. 

You  will  be  so  kindly  solicitous  about 
me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  when  you  see  in  the 
papers  a  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  my  appre 
hensions  about  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  I  can 
not  forbear  writing  you  some  account  of  myself. 
I  am  tolerably  well,  and  my  spirits,  though  low, 
are  very  composed.  With  the  deepest  feeling  of 
of  rny  own  unspeakable  loss  of  one  of  the  dearest 
and  most  invaluable  blessings  of  my  life,  I  am  to 
the  highest  degree  thankful  to  the  Divine  goodness 
for  rejpovmg  her  from  the  multiplied  and  aggra 
vated  sufferings,  which  in  a  longer  struggle  with 
such  a  distemper,  must  probably  have  been  un 
avoidable.  The  calm  and  peaceable  sorrow  of 
tenderness  and  affection,  sweetly  alleviated  by  the 

^Wm^rrt  VJltfJfi  */W  ^ww'y  -  ';;.  vrf 

*  This  Letter  has  been  already  printed  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Carter,"  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  add  it  to  this 
Series  of  Letters,  in  order  to  shew  the  termination  of  Miss 
lalbot's  illness.  Perhaps  by  this  time  the  reader  may  have 
taken  so  much  interest  in  the  fate  of  this  amiable  and  excellent 
young  woman,  as  not  to  deem  the  reprinting  of  this  affecting 
account,  given  by  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends,  a  needless 
repetition. 

joyful 
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joyful  assurance  of  her  happiness,  is  a  delightful 
sentiment  compared  with  what  I  have  suffered  for 
these  last  two  or  three  months. 

Two  or  three  days  before  her  death  she  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  hoarseness  and  cough,  which 
seemed  the  effect  of  a  cold,  and  from  which  bleed 
ing  relieved  her;  but  there  remained  an  oppression 
from  phlegm  which  was  extremely  troublesome  to 
her.  On  the  ninth  this  symptom  increased,  and 
she  appeared  heavy  and  sleepy,  which  was  attri 
buted  to  an  opiate  the  night  before.  I  staid  with 
her  till  she  went  to  bed,  with  an  intention  of  going 
afterwards  into  her  room,  but  was  told  she  was  asleep. 
I  went  away  about  nine,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterwards  she  waked;  and  after  the  struggle  of 
scarcely  a  minute,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  her 
spotless  soul  from  its  mortal  sufferings  to  that 
heaven  for  which  her  whole  life  had  been  an  uninter 
rupted  preparation.  Never  surely  was  there  a  more 
perfect  pattern  of  evangelical  goodness,  decorated 
by  all  the  ornaments  of  a  highly  improved  under 
standing,  and  recommended  by  a  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  an  elegance  and  politeness  of  manners, 
of  a  peculiar  and  more  engaging  kind  than  in  any 
other  character  I  ever  knew. 

I   am  just  returned  from  seeing  all   that   was 

mortal  of  my  angelic  friend  deposited  in  the  earth. 

I   do  not  mean  that  I  went  in  ceremony,  which, 

4  had 
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had  it  been  proper,  would  have  been  too  strong  a 
trial  for  my  spirits,  but  privately  with  two  other  of 
her  intimate  friends.  I  felt  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  me,  on  that  most  solemn  occasion,  to  thank 
Almighty  God  for  delivering  her  from  her  suffer 
ings,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  to  prepare  me 
to  follow  her.  Little,  alas!  infinitely  too  little, 
have  I  yet  profited  by  the  blessing  of  such  an  ex 
ample.  God  grant  that  her  memory,  which  I  hope 
will  ever  survive  in  my  heart,  may  produce  a  hap 
pier  effect. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  God  bless  you,  and  con 
duct  us  both  to  that  happy  assembly,  where  the 
spirits  of  the  just  shall  dread  no  future  separation ! 
And  may  we  both  remember  that  awful  truth,  that 
we  can  hope  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  only 
by  resembling  their  lives. 


LETTERS 


FROM: 


MBS.    CARTER 


TO 


MRS.    VESEY. 


VOL,   lit. 


. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  the  pacquet  which  contained 
Mrs.  Carter's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  which 
were  returned  to  her,  in  pursuance  of  that 
Lady's  directions,  after  her  decease,  was  in 
closed  also  the  following  Note  from  her  to 
Mrs.  Carter: 

Lucan,  Nov.  22,  1774. 

"  Accept,  my  dear  Mrs.  Carter,  my 
last  thanks  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of  your 
friendship  and  conversation.  Perhaps  at  the  time 
you  open  this  box,  I  shall  have  still  more  reason 
to  be  grateful.  I  leave  you  Mrs.  Dunbar's  pic 
ture.  and  the  inestimable  treasure  of  your  own 
Letters,  wishing  much  you  would  give  them  for 
the  improvement  of  future  minds. — You  will  still 
be  doing  that  good  you  loved  upon  earth,  when 
you  are  removed  to  those  happy  regions  where  I 
wish  I  could  deserve  to  meet  you" 

In  those  "  happy  regions"  it  is  hoped,  and 

may  upon  Christian  principles  be  believed, 

p  C2  that 
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that  M.TS.  Carter  is  now  indeed  receiving  her 
reward,  and  perhaps  sensible  of  the  grateful 
affection  of  her  amiable  friend.  Though  the 
humility  of  her  mind,  (if  she  ever  saw  Mrs, 
Vesey's  note)  might  naturally  prevent  her 
from  complying  with  the  request  contained 
in  it,  the  JEditor  can  have  no  motive  to  in 
duce  him  to  withhold  these  Letters  from  the 
Public.  Indeed  his  own  opinion  entirely 
coincides  with  that  of  Mrs.  Vesey  ;  and  he 
hopes,  and  is  persuaded,  that  this  Work  may 
not  onlv  prove  a  source  of  innocent  amuse- 
pient ;  but  also,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
it,  be  of  some  use,  some  advantage  to  the 

world. 
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MRS.  CARTER  TO  MRS.  VESEY. 


• 


LETTER    I. 


Deal,  April  29,  1763. 

• 


IT  was  some  relief,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey> 
to  the  confusion  I  felt  from  your  very  obliging 
reproaches,  that  my  Letter  was  sent  before  I  re 
ceived  them,  and  must  have  met  your's  on  the  road. 
Bad  as  my  head  now  is,  it  shall  not  prevent  my 
thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  remembrance  of- 
me,  which  I  seemed,  indeed  I  only  seemed,  so 
little  to  deserve. 

There  was  not  the  least  danger  of  my  losing  you 
in  my  walk  from  Canterbury,  or  any  other  walk. 
I  may  lose  my  watch  or  my  purse,  but  the  last 
treasure  I  am  ever  likely  to  lose  by  any  carelessness 

of 
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of  my  own  is  my  friends.  I  think  I  am  pretty 
secure  against  any  such  accident,  by  keeping  them 
always  within  sight :  and  my  imagination  has  such 
telescopic  eyes,  that  they  will  easily  reach  you 
even  in 

"La  divisa  clal  mondo  ultima  Irlanda." 

I  grieve  to  find  that  your  departure  is  certainly 
fixed,  and  that  you  depart,  alas  !  depressed  by  such 
miserable  apprehensions  of  the  loss  of  sight.  God 
grant  they  may  be  merely  the  fictions  of  weak 
nerves,  and  I  hope  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  them  nothing  more.  Yet  even  this,  without 
further  consequence,  is  a  state  of  suffering  which 
I  cannot  think  of  without  feeling  it  very  deeply  for 
you.  But  the  teriderest  concern,  and  the  most 

.  ardent  wishes  of  poor  limited  mortals  for  each 
other,  are  wretchedly  helpless  and  unavailing:  and 

wt|ie  best  proof  of  our  affection,  is  the  recommending 
those  we  lore  to  that  protection  which  alone  is  a 
security  in  every  danger,  and  to  that  support  and 
assistance  which  are  equal  to  every  distress. 

^ot;I  am  rather  scandalized  that  you  should  even  ask 
how  I  like. the  jlLalinconia  d'Alcindo,  which  is  beau- 
iiful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
be* unaffected  by  it  without  an  absolute  want  of  all 
taste  and  all  feeling.  The  only  part  of  k  which  is 

unsen- 
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unsentimental  or  unpoetical,  is  that  which  you  Have 
quoted,  and  which,  consequently,  you  find  some 
difficulty  to  understand.  After  this  declaration,  it 
is  not  for  my  credit,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  explain 
it.  The  literal  translation  is — Let  laughter  deafen 
vulgar  theatres  with  idle  wonders.  //  riso,  I 
suppose,  means  comedy  and  pantomime ;  and  the 
vile  mera-viglie  are  evidently  "  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley1'  and  "  Harlequin  hatched  from  an  Egg." 
Seriously,  I  suppose  C.  Maggi's  intention  was  in 
conformity  to  his  subject,  to  exalt  tragedy,  and 
throw  a  contempt  on  comedy. 

Why  did  you  not  send  me  a  message,  bt  a  card, 
or  a  twisted  note,  to  say  you  would  catfry  me  to 
Lady  H — 's  assembly  and  shew  me  Madame 

B —  ?   1  have  too  much  English  vanity  not  to  be 

very  impatient  to  know  something  about  a  lady  who 
is  so  sensible  to  the  merit  of  our  writers.  You 
have  given  me,  to  be  sufe,  a  personal  motive  of 
curiosity  about  her,  by  saying  she  looks  as  if  she 
would  like  me.  Pray  tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
what  kind  of  a  look  it  is  that  implies  this  conse 
quence,  that  I  may  learn  to  judge  by  people's  faces, 
at  first  sight,  whether  they  will  like  me  or  not. 
Adieu,  do  not  wait  till  the  last  post  bell  before  you 
write  to  me  next. 


LETTER 
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TRAVEL  as  far  as  you  please,  .my  dea,r 

Airs.  Vesey,   be  assured  that  wherever  YOU  are, 

.  . 

there  will  my  affectionate  thoughts  and  best  wishes 

find  a  way  to  pursue  you.     It  is  painful  to   me, 

indeed,  to  reflect  that  you  are.  at.  a  distance,  where 

this  is  the  only  method  in  which  I  can  reach  you. 

But  such  is  the  condition  of  unsettled  life,  .formed 

by  various  situations  to  give  a  various  exercise.  .to 

our  virtues,  not  to,  allow  a  perpetual  indulgence  t,o 

our  inclinations.     This  is  a  privilege  reserved  for  -a 

world,  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  ever 

misleading  us.     Yet  the  heart  will  have  its  own 

feelings  :  and  the  absence  of  those  we  esteem  and 

love  will  always  give  it  pain.     This  pain,  however, 

might  be  greatly  alleviated,  if  distant  friends  would 

consider  each  other,  however  separated  by  place, 

yet  united  by  the  same  general  blessings,  and  the 

same  general  duties  :  equally  children  and  servants 

of  .the    same   universal    parent    and     sovereign  : 

pursuing  the  same  common  interest,  and  by  the 

different  roads  that  are  marked  out  to  them,  travel 

ling  under  the  same  guidance,  to  the  same  common 

home  : 


home :  eacTi  in  the.  mean  time  ^endeavouring  te 
secure  a  glad  reception  there,  by  diligent  efforts  of 
improving  virtue :  and  mutually  recommending  each 
ether  in  their  several  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  the 
same  all-powerful  support  and  protection. 
.  .Surely,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  the  melancholy  doubt  which  you  express, 
that  a  friendship  established  upon  principles  like 
these,  (and  no  other  deserves  the  name),  should 
ever  be  dissolved.  Leagues  of  guilt,  connexions 
of  selfish  interest,  and  parties  of  merely  idle  amuse 
ment,  must  perish  with  the  vices  and  follies  on 
which  they  are  founded.  But  jattachments  formed 
on  the  noblest  principles  and  best  affections  of  the 
rgoulr  mast  be  immortal  as  itself:  and  they  who 
-.-have  improved,  encouraged,  and  supported  each 
other  in  the  duties  of  a  state  of  trial,  will  surely 
be  permitted  to  rejoice  together  in  the  rewards  of  a 
world  of  perfect  happiness.  -  Remember,  that 
Heaven  is  always  represented  as  a  society;  and 
road  l.Thess.  .chap.  iv.  ver.  13 — 18;  Hebrews, 
chap.  xii.  v£r.  22 — 24:  and  when  you  have  the 
Bible  before  you,  read  the  Revelations.  I  do  not 
mean  to  set  you  about  explaining  the  Prophecies, 
but  the  parts  that  relate  to  the  descriptions  of  a 
future  life. 

fo,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  .of  me,  get  any  intelligence 
from  Mrs.  Montagu,  whether  you  are  actually  set 

out 


mit  for  Ireland  or  not.  However,  I  venture  to 
direct  this  to  Dublin,  as  I  am  willing  to  write  before 
we  set  out  for  Spa :  and  we  are  to  rendezvous  at 
Dover  on  Friday  *. 

You  would  have  found  an  infallible  method  of 
conquering  my  strong  aversion  to  a  concetto,  if  it 
had  been  a  means  of  conveying  your  picture  to  me. 
How  could  you  be  so  inhuman  to  tantalize  me,  by 
the  mention  of  it  without  the  effect.  I  think  you 
eould  not  have  been  such  a  savage,  if  you  were 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  ralue  which  I  should  have 
set  on  it. 

I  would  break  my  telescope  if  it  could  not  set 
you  full  in  my  view,  even  though  the  K.  of  P. 
(Prussia)  was  standing  at  my  elbow.  How  you 
must  laugh  while  you  were  writing  that  part  of  your 
Letter,  in  which  you  talk  of  my  being  acquainted 
with  him.  Even  if  I  was  not  too  obscure  ever  to 
fail  under  his  notice,  I  am  toa  little  an  idolater 
either  of  heroism  or  of  genius  to  desire  it.  Huma 
nity,  indeed,  would  find  no  great  charms  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  hero,  whose  ambition  has  so 
long  been  sporting  with  the  ruin  of  desolated  pro 
vinces:  and  a  higher  principle  would  make  one 
shudder  at  a  genius,  who  has  perverted  very  noble 

*  Tliis  was  when  Mrs.  Carter  went  into  Germany  and 
Holland  with  Lord  Bath  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu. 

talents 
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talents  to  insult  and  defy  the  sovereign  Benefactor 
from  whom  he  received  them.  You  certainly  judge 
very  right  ;  that  not  all  the  blaze  either  of  military 
or  literary  glory,  could  make  me  forget  the  author 
•f  sans  souci, 

I  am  very  impatient  to  know  whether  you  had  a 
good  voyage,  and  whether  you  are  got  home,  and 
well  enough  to  enjoy  your  romantic  situation  ;  and, 
above  all,  whether  your  eye  is  better  ? 

I  have  been  in  a  constant  hurry  ever  since  I  left 
London,  in  trying  to  get  my  own  apartment  fitted 
up  before  I  set  out,  which  with  much  fatigue  I 
have  accomplished.  My  books  are  quietly  ranged 
upon  their  shelves,  in  expectation  of  the  time  when 
I  shall  be  enough  settled  to  read  them.  My  room 
is  situated  as  pleasant  as  it  can  be  in  a  town,  or 
rather  at  the  extremity  of  a  town,  for  the  house  is 
the  last  in  it.  On  one  side  I  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  other  of  the  sea.  The 
front  is  covered  with  ivy,  which  my  father  would 
root  up,  but  in  compliance  with  his  owl  of  a 
daughter,  is  so  good  as  to  suffer  it  to  remain,  for 
it  would  go  to  the  heart  of  me  to  lose  a  leaf*. 


*  This  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 
ivy  has  been  destroyed  for  many  years,  for  He  does  not  recollect 
tp  havo  over  seen  it  there.  Its  place  is  now  but  ill-supplied 
iy  vines* 

Adieu, 
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Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  every  blessing  attend 
you. 

:..::  jia 
P.  S.     How  came  I  to  write  so  long  a  Letter  ? 

But  you  cannot  punish  me  more  effectually  than  by 
writing  me  a  short  one. 


LETTER    III. 

.  *   Tui  x   -j.c-i  d    qu 

Spa,  July  26,  1?63. 


As  Mrs.  Montagu's  Letter  has  given  you 
so  ample  an  account  of  us  all,  I  will  write  more  at 
leisure,  and  seize  every  five  minutes,  which  this 
strange  water-drinking  life  will  allow  me,  to  convince 
you  that  I  think  of  you  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Indeed  if  the  amusements  of  confused  and  general 
conversation  were  capable  of  banishing  you  from 
my  thoughts,  I  should  very  little  deserve  the  privi 
lege  you  so  kindly  allow  me,  of  partaking  your 
delightful  retirement  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffy  *. 
I  am  too  happy  in  being  admitted  there  sometimes 

.  *  At  Lucan  near  Dublin,  where  Mrs.  Vesey  had  a  country- 
seat. 

**  as 


as  a  partner  of  your  most  interesting  reflexions,  and 
of  being  recollected  with  some  degree  of  tender 
remembrance,  not  to  start  at  the  idea  of  being 
excluded  when  J  appear  in  the  fantastic  French 
figure  under  which  the  wicked  wit  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
has  painted  me  to  your  imagination.  I  comfort 
myself,  however,  that  you  are  too  good  a  critic  not 
to  discover  that  the  picture  is  drawn  from  invention, 
and  not  from  nature ;  and  that  you  have  too  much 
charity  not  to  believe  that  your  unsophisticated 
friend  has  kept  the  same  aching  head  and  the  same 
simple  character  through  all  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate. 

The  strange  perplexed  system  of  Mr.  B *  is 

not  more  absurd,  than  your  observation  upon  it  is 
reasonable  and  just.  Into  what  labyrinths  of  error 
does  the  mind  wander  when  it  quits  the  plain  path 
of  simple  tenth  to  follow  its  own  wild  conjectures ! 
Surely  there  is  strange  sophistry  in  the  arguments 
lie  uses  to  support  his  plan.  That  both  "  we  and 
animals  are  punished  in  this  state  without  having 
been  criminal,"  is  in  more  respects  than  one  a 
groundless  assertion :  it  is  true,  that  we  often  suffer* 

but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  suffering  ought 
.  ><  .•  '••v4  £'.wi?  •  .?'*^in*  •  t»J.  i 

*  The  Editor  docs  not  know  who  is  meant  by  Mr.  B. ^ 

unless  it  be  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  a  deistical   writer  of  somft 
,  aj}d  H  suicide,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 

no 


no  more  to  be  considered  as  punishment,  than 
disagreeable  physic  to  be  called  poison :  nor  does 
it  at  all  follow,  because  a  strict  regimen  and  some 
severe  discipline  are  necessary  to  the  soul,  in  its 
present  infirm  and  sickly  constitution,  they  should 
be  continued  in  a  state  of  renewed  and  eternal 
health.— The  whole  of  your  quotation  from  Mr. 

JB is    indeed    miserably   uncomfortable    and 

gloomy.  How  much  more  worthy  of  infinite  good 
ness,  how  much  better  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
man,  and  how  consolatory  to  the  humiliations  of 
mortal  weakness,  is  that  system  which  proposes 
pardon  to  penitent  guilt,  and  reward  to  defective 
goodness :  which  exacts  no  more  from  an  erring  and 
fallible  nature  than  a  sincere  endeavour  to  rectify  its 
disorders,  and  a  constant  progress  towards  the 
perfection  which  is  reserved  for  it  under  happier 
circumstances  of  its  being?  Could  a  scheme  like 
this,  which  had  escaped  all  the  good  sense  of 
Socrates,  the  vivid  spirit  of  Plato,  and  the  deep 
penetration  of  Aristotle,  be  the  mere  invention  of 
a  few  unreasoning  and  unlettered  fishermen  !  And 
is  there  any  article  of  faith  proposed  in  the  Gospel, 
that  contains  a  difficulty  equal  to  such  a  supposition  ? 
With  regard  to  animals,  they  have  no  way  of 
expressing  their  sensations,  that  can  furnish  us  with 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  condition,  to  form 
any  distinct  reasoning  on  the  subject.  It  may  at 
1  least 
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least  be  fairly  asserted,  that  whenever  the  sum  of 
pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain,  existence  is  a  positive 
benefit,  and  there  is  not  any  objection  to  the  suppo 
sition,  that  in  the  present  instance  this  may  be  the 
case.  After  all,  in  this  state  of  limited  faculties 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  equally  our  duty  and 
our  happiness  to  check  that  idle  and  vicious  curiosity, 
which  leads  us  to  confound  general  and  evident 
truths  by  endeavouring  to  account  for  particular 
difficulties,  instead  of  satisfying  ourselves  under 
particular  difficulties,  by  a  reliance  on  general  and 
evident  truths.  We  certainly  know  that  the  sove 
reign  Lord  of  all,  is  wise,  and  good,  and  just; 
and,  consequently,  that  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
justice  will,  in  the  event  of  things,  be  the  measure 
of  his  dispensations  to  all  his  creatures.  A  depend* 
ance  on  this  eternal  truth,  amidst  all  the  perplexities 
Of  present  inexplicable  appearances,  is  a  noble 
Exercise  of  our  faith  and  our  obedience, 

"  Sappiamp  U  fatto :  tin  di  supren;o  il  come" 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Limbourg  would  ever  dream 
of  putting  such  a  conversation  as  this  among  Its 
amusements  de  Spa :  but  you  draw  me  into  it,  and 
it  may  do  both  of  us  more  good  perhaps  than  any 
I  might  relate  to  you  from  the  walks  of  the  Ge* 

ronsterre ; 


ronsterre  ;  or  any  that  you  could  repeat  to  me  from 
your  dinner  or  supper  parties. 

You  will  be  disappointed  that  I  can  see  but  little 
of  this  romantic  country  of  which  you  are  so  fond  : 
but  a  set  of  villains  lurking  about  the  woods  renders 
it  unsafe  for  me  to  walk  alone  ;  and  I  should  lose 
all  freedom  of  rambling  and  of  thinking,  with  a 
guard.  Mrs.  Montagu  and  I  walked  this  morning 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  not  with  perfect  ease, 
for  she  was  seized  with  a  panic  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood,  which  made  us  walk  ourselves  out  of  breath 
to  get  within  view  of  the  town, 

Lady  Westmorland  and  Lady  Primrose  are 
arrived  here,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  Lady  Primrose  looks  remarkably  well. 
There  is  not  at  present  a  lodging  empty  in  Spa.  I 
believe  there  are  more  English  than  any  other 
nation  ;  and  much  fewer  French,  which  you  know 
I  am  not  likely  to  regret.  Of  all  the  foreigners  the 
Germans  are  my  favourites.  I  believe  I  like  the 
general  character,  and  I  am  very  sure  I  am  charmed 
with  one  particular  specimen  in  a  Lady*  with 
whom  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  form  an  acquaint 
ance,  and  who  appears  to  me,  both  &  regard  de 
f  esprit  et  du  CKiir,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
agreeable  characters  I  ever  knew/  I  long  to  have 


Madam  dc 

you 


Vou  know  Her,  ifor  you  are  worthy  of  it,  and  1 
ain  sure  would  love  and  honour  her  with  all  youf 
heart. 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  eye  is,  urjon  the  whole, 
riot  worse ;  but  I  grieve  to  fiild  ybur  spirits  not 
better.  My  head  is  much  in  the  satrie  State  irt  which 
you  have  always  knowti  it,  and  seems  neither  the 
better  ilor  the  worsd  for  the  waters,  hor  are  my 
little  idle  fevers  ericreased ;  so  I  continue  to  drinfc 
them,  though  iriy  nerves  dre  more  affected  and  my 
Spirits  more  fiat  than  they  have  beeri  for  a  long 
while.  You  may  3ee  by  Mr3.  Montagu's  Letter 
that  this  is  by  no  means  her  case,  for  she  is  surpris 
ingty  altered  for  the  better,  and  has  recovered  all 
her  vivacity.  Lord  Bath  is  extremely  well,  and  iri 
good  spirits.  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  VeSey,  may 
happier  visibns  than  those  which  haunted  the  bowef 
of  Malvina  tranquilize  and  enliven  your's. 


LETTER    IV. 

Deal,  Oc^.  00,  l?63. 

BY  your  expectation  of  hearing  from  ms, 

I  apprehend  that  you  did  not  receive  a  Letter  which 

VOL.  in,  Q  I 


I  wrote  to  you  from  the  Hague.  If  you  did  not,  1 
am  doubly  obliged  to  you,  for  giving  me  the  pleasure 
of  a  Letter  from  you.  Yet  the  joy  which  J  always 
feel  on  every  proof  of  your  remembrance,  was 
deadened  by  the  melancholy  account  whkh  you 
give  me  of  your  friends,  and  the  reflection  on  the 
pain  which  a  heart  like  your's  must  feel  on  such  an 
occasion.  I  perfectly  well  remember  the  young 
Lady  that  was  with  you  last  winter,  and  grieve  for 
your  loss  of  her.  Yet  that  strong  sensibility  which 
you  mention,  though  the  indication  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  is  such  a  capacity  of  exquisite  suffering, 
that  her  early  removal  from  a  world  like  this  may, 
to  herself  and  to  those  who  best  loved  hcr>  be  a, 
distinguished  mercy. 

The  storms  which  have  produced  such  sad  effects 
in  other  places,  have  beet*  but  very  little  felt  on  our 
coast.  Indeed  I  believe  that  you  guess  right,  that 
a  taste  for  the  sublime  would  be  very  apt  to  lead 
me  to  the  fullest  view  of  a  tempest,  though  I  coukl 
rtot  stand  the  sheek-  of  seeing  any  one  suffer  by  it, 
but  should  quit  my  station;  as  you,  who  are  just 
as  sublime  and  just  as  silly  as  I  am,  would  do  in 
the  like  case.  But  I  retract  this  last  epithet :  for 
though  the  consideration  which  you  mention  cer 
tainly  ought  to  have  its  weight,  yet  the  person  who 
could  survey  tlxc  horrors  of  a  storm  with  little  other 
sentiment  than  a  cool  rejection  on  its  general  ad  van- 

^.^Ol   fc  3«lv»,.;I  vWli  UiV  UUv    Jt  «a»  ijitJ*   :7j^cjv    A- 


tages,  would  be  very  little  the  better  for  such  a 
contemplation.  Universal  and  remote  consequences 
would  operate  very  faintly  on  our  reason,  if  the 
heart  was  not  by  infinite  wisdom  formed  to  feel  the 
private  and  immediate  stroke.  By  this  it  is  awed 
and  softened  to  such  a  sense  of  human  weakness 
and  dependance,  as  leads  the  mind  into  a  state  the 
most  friendly  to  our  virtue.  Reason,  on  which  we 
are  so  apt  to  build  our  foolish  pride,  would  perpe 
tually  slumber  over  the  task  of  life,  if  it  was  not 
awakened  to  the  charge  by  the  voice  of  the  affec 
tions.  Upon  this  principle  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  cloyster  is  by  no  means  such  a  school  of 
devotion  as  it  is  represented ;  and  every  observation 
I  made  abroad  served  to  confirm  my  opinion.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 
much  more  naturally  carry  the  thoughts  to  a  sense 
©f  our  dependance  upon  the  divine  protection,  than 
that  dead  vacation  from  all  present  hopes  and  fears 
that  stupifies  the  retirement  of  a  convent. 

Do  you  ever  take  me  along  with  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  in  your  solitary  rambles?  It  is  but 
fair  you  should,  considering  how  often  you  share  in 
mine.  I  hope  your  eyes  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  repose  which  you  so  very  rightly  give  them,  arid 
will  furnish  you  with  amusement,  when  the  weather 
is  too  bad  to  admit  of  your  walking.  Walk,  how- 
Q  2  ever, 


ever,  as  often  as  Vow  can,  for  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  of  service  to  your  health  and  spirits. 

I  know  not  to  what  article  in  the  papers  you 
allude  ahout  Voltaire,  but  1  suppose  by  what  you 
say  he  is  expected  in  England.  Taut  pis,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  As  to  your  dispute,  are  you  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  me  to  give  it,  in  your 
thoughts  at  least,  an  immediate  decision?  If  I 
happened  to  be  accidentally  in  a  room  with  Voltaire, 
I  do  not  believe  1  should  think  it  necessary  to  run 
out  screaming  fire  and  murder ;  but  certainly  from 
every  society  in  which  I  had  a  casting  vote,  sucli 
a  wretch  would  be  infallibly  excluded  *;  and  ex^ 
eluded  particularly  for  the  very  chrcumstanee  for 
which  he  would  claim  to  be  admired,  his  being  a 
genius.  I  must  confess,  that  to  me  the  idolatry  of 
great  talents  applied  to  wicked  purposes,  is  still 
worse  than  the  idolatry  of  titles  and  riches,  as  their 
influence  is  more  universally  destructive. 

Do  not  think  me  too-  severe,  my  dear  Mr?, 
Vesey ;  for  particular  faults  I  believe  few  people 
have  more  indulgence ;  I  feel  how  much  I  need  k 

*  .Mrs.  Carter  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  her  friend  IV?. 
Johnson  with  particular  pleasure.  When  Abbe  Raynal  was 
in  England,  a  lady  of  fashion  invited  Dr.  Johnson  to  meet  him 
at  her  house:  "  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  read  his  Boole 
and  have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

for 


/or  myself:  Imt  atrocious  principles  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  detestation. — A  wicked 
writer  is  a  much  worse  character  than  even  a  wicked 
man.  The  temporary  example  of  the  last  may 
murder  a  few  individuals,  bat  the  other  poisons  a 
river,  and  .diffuses  infection  through  whole  king* 
dorns;  the  current  of  time  rolls  it  to  successive 
generations,  and  there  can  be  no  guessing  when 
the  force  of  the  venom  will  be  spent.  The  present 
fashionable  system  of  French  philosophy,  the 
wisdom  of  the  encyclopedistes,  subverts  all  the 
foundations  of  morality,  breaks  all  cpnnexion  be 
tween  earth  and  heaven,  and  tries  to  cheat  mankind 
out  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  and  all  that  is 
wprfu  dying  for.  Can  any  talents  of  understanding^ 
any  treasures  of  learning,  or  any  brilliancy  of  wit, 
reconcile  one  to  the  conversation  of  a  person  engaged 
in  a  scheme  to  thwart  every  dispensation  of  Heaven 
for  human  happiness !  I  am  sure  you  find  much 
more  satisfaction  in  talking  with  your  rustic  dialisV 
than  you  could  from  the  polished  expositor  of 
JsTewton. 

Che  dc  sublime  chiaro  ingegno  adoruo 
Tutt'  altro  seppc  che  se  stesso  e  dio. 

You  ask  me  if  I  am  reconciled  to  the  sea.     It  is 
Strange  if  being  very  sick  should  produpe  that  effect. 

Vet 
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Yet  I  believe  I  should  very  easily  get  over  the  short 
inconvenience  of  the  trajet  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
if  I  had  no  other  objection  to  travelling.  But  indeed 
the  state  of  my  health  was  so  very  languid  while  I 
wag  abroad,  that  every  exertion  was  more  than  I 
well  knew  how  to  support.  My  head  is  as  bad  as 
ever  since  my  return,  but  it  is  less  difficult  to  bear, 
as  I  can  indulge  it  at  present  in  perfect  quiet.  I 
am  now  going  to  lay  it  on  a  pillow  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  but  I  would  not  omit  writing  this  post, 
as  you  desired  to  hear  from  me.  Adieu, 

•  3 

P.  S.  What  have  I  done  to  you,  and  what  has 
poor  Deal  done  to  you,  that  in  your  direction  you 
stick  us  in  the  mire  of  Sussex,  when  we  are  in 
reality  so  happy  as  to  be  placed  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  ? 


LETTER    V. 

Deal,  Dec.  6,  1763. 

I  KNOW  not  how  to  refuse  what  you  so 
Jdndly  urge,  and  therefore  will  send  you  such  aq 
account  as  I  can  of  my  head.     Though  such  re 
peated 


pcafed  proofs  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  remedies, 
renders  me  very  reluctant  to  any  consultation  about 
a,  case  which  I  am  persuaded  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine,  yet  as  I  by  no  means  think  that  paiu 
and  languor  are  to  be  endured  for  their  own  sake, 
when  there  is  any  probable  means  of  their  removal  ; 
I  have  made  every  reasonable  trial  to  get  free  from 
thern.  As  every  external  remedy  has  failed,  my 
mind  has  been  long  accustomed  to  submit  quietly 
and  chearfully  to  that  condition  of  health  which 
seems  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  princi 
ples  of  my  constitution  *.  Indeed  it  would  be 
inexcusable  if  I  was  impatient  under  an  evil  so 
very  slight  compared  with  what  every  human 
creature  has  a  capacity  of  suffering.  On  the  con 
trary,  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  in  feeling  no 
worse  pain  than  the  confinement  to  a  pillow  can 
relieve.  It  used  to  appear  one  of  the  least  tolerable 
circumstances  of  my  state  of  health,  that  it  renders 
ine  idle  and  useless,  and  is  so  strong  a  check  to 
many  improvements  which  I  should  naturally  .wish 
to  acquire.  But;  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  it 
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*  This  account  of  Mrs.  Garter's  head-achs  would  not  havei 
been  inserted,  but  in  order  to  introduce  the  admirable  reflections 
which  succeed  it;  reflections,  which  in  every  illness  and  every 
fit  of  impatience  arising  from  it,  all  Christians  may  recall  to 
tlu-ir  minds  with  advantage  and  improvement, 

la 


ijs  just  as  necessary  to  make  one's  self  easy  under 
the  want  of  intellectual  attainments,  where  one  is 
restrained  in  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  as  under 
the  want  of  riches  and  honours.  With  regard  to, 
any  degree  of  usefulness  in  the  world,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  make  the  best  of  those 
circumstances  in  which  He,  who  best  knows  what 
is  the  best  situation  for  our  virtue  and  our  happiness, 
has  placed  us.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  every  situation 
does  not  contribute  to  our  real  improvement.  The 
faculties  of  mind  or  body  which  are  too  weak  to. 
admit  of  strong  active  exertions,  are  sufficient  for 
the  exercise  of  the  passive  duties ;  and  these  arc 
usually  better  adapted  to  our  nature  than  our  pride 
is  willing  to  allow.  I  have  writ  a  great  deal  upon 
the  subject  of  this  worthless  head  of  mine,,  but  I 
hope  it  may  have  the  effect  of  making  you  as  easy 
about  it  as  I  am :  though  I  very  sensibly  feel 
the  kind  concern  yew  are  so  gpod  as  to  express 
about  it. 

Leave  your  Italian  books  to  somebody  else  who 
loves  you  moderately  enough  to  be  the  better  fo? 
them.  Yet,  though  I  renounce  your  legacy,  I  am 
happy  in  any  instance  of  my  being  in  your  thoughts, 
][  should  have  felt  very  uncomfortable  not  to  have 
jjeen  upon  equal  terms  with  you  in  this  parti 
cular  instance.  But  I  remembered  my  promise  of 

leavin 


leaving  you  the  lest  book  *  in  my  collection,  and 
before  I  went  abroad  I  sat  down  and  put  it  into 
execution. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu  that  she  continues  to  feel  the  good  effects  of 
the  Spa  water.  I  was  afraid  that  the  northern  air 
would  have  petrified  all  its  influence.  1  must  not 
flatter  myself  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  you  in 
Loncjon  this  winter  ;  for  I  arn  sure  if  there  was  any 
probability  of  it,  you  would  not  have  omitted  to 
mention  what  you  know  would  give  me  so  high  a 
degree  of  pleasure.  —  Adieu  :  my  head  aches  and 
my  hand  trembles,  and  1  am  as  good  for  nothing 
ps  heart  can  wish,  I  have  no  manner  of  depend- 
ance  upoq  your  physician  :  but  a  Letter  from  you 
is  a  prescription  that  you  may  be  assured  will  always 
|3o  me  good.  Himp 
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*  Meaning,  no  doubt,  some  copy  of  the  Bible  which  she 
rticularly  valued  ;  but  Mrs.  Vescy  died  irrariy  years  before 
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LETTER    VI. 

] 


Clarges  Street,  Jan.  21,  1704. 

'  (ids 

YOUR  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  found 
me  at  Canterbury,  where  I  spent  a  few  days  ki  the 
constant  hurry  of  attempting  more  than  I  Irad  either 
time  or  health  to  execute.  1  next  proceeded  to 
Lambeth*  where  I  lived  more  quietly.  Besides  the 
happiness  which  I  always  find  in  the  conversation 
in  that  palace,  my  romantic  genius  was  this  time 
extremely  gratified  by  the  situation  of  my  abode. 
As  the  more  modern  rooms,  where  I  used  to  be 
placed,  were  occupied  before  my  arrival,  I,  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  towers,  separated  from  th£ 
rest  of  the  house  by  the  chapel  and  by  other 
venerable  buildings  ;  and  through  these  I  used  to 
pass  every  night"  under  Gothic  arches  dimly  lighted 
by  pale  lamps,  with  all  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling 
round  me,  followed  by  the  echo  of  my  own  steps, 
and  the  deep  hollow  sound  of  the  closing  doors. 
In  such  a  situation  you  may  imagine  I  felt  in  great 
.  force  the  sublime  of  the  storm  on  the  thirteenth. 

I  came  to  town  on  Monday  last,  and  this  is  the 
first  hour  that  I  have  been  able  to  sit  down  quietly 
to  wrjte,  though  there  are  very  few  in  which  I  have 

not 
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not  thought  on  you,  and  regretted  the  loss  of  that 
happiness  which  I  enjoyed  last  winter,  and  of 
which,  alas !  you  give  me  no  hope  for  this.  You 
see  by  this,  that  I  am  very  little  qualified  for  giving 
such  stoical  lessons  as  you  suppose,  which  I  am  so 
ill  formed,  and  indeed  so  little  desirous  to  practise 
myself. 

It  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  view,  something  un 
conscionable,  that  surrounded  by  so  many  other 
friends,  whom  I  with  so  much  reason  esteem  and 
love,  I  should  still  sigh  for  the  absence  of  one. 
But  indeed,  if  I  had  ten  thousand,  the  peculiarity 
•which  belongs  to  every  individual  character  would 
make  them  all  preserve  their  separate  and  distinct 
interest  in  my  heart.  I  often  consider  this  circum 
stance  as  wisely  and  graciously  ordered  for  our 
good.  If  we  found  that  one  object  of  affection 
could  always  be  replaced  by  another,  the  world 
would  hold  us  in  everlasting  chains :  we  should  be 
apt  to  forget  that  it  is  merely  a  passage ;  and  our 
thoughts  would  feel  little  attraction  to  that  general 
home,  where  after  all  the  interruptions  of  a  vary 
ing  life,  every  virtuous  union  shall  be  completed, 
and  we  shall  meet  our  assembled  friends  of  every 
class,  without  the  danger  of  future  separation. 
Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  reason  to  regret  the 
impossibility  of  ^ojuiring  the  stoic  perfection  of 

annihilating 
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annihilating  our  sensibilities*,  while  we  may  be  the 
disciples  of  that  divine  philosophy  which  sanctifies 
and  applies  them  to  the  noblest  purposes,  by  teach 
ing  us  to  make  them  an  instrument  of  quickening 
and  encouraging  our  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty- 

I  am  sometimes  afraid,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
that  you  are  weary  of  the  seriousness  of  my  Letters  ; 
but  JiQvy  shall  1  help  it?  To  you  I  cannot  write 
without  thinking,  and  I  cannot  think  without  being 
serious. 

You  will  be  pleased  tp  Jiear  that  ]\Jrs.  J.  Pitt  | 
did  me  the  honour  to  call  here  twicp  before  I  came 
to  town.  I  waited  on  her  the  day  after  my  arrival. 
J  am  sensible  of  the.  advantage  of  such  an  a<> 

•;rjp  rr  .    .  ,    ,  i     "fi,  9J<u??3 

*  However  it  was  not  so  much  the  passions  themselves  that 
the  Stoics  endeavoured  to  suppress,  as  it  was  the  outward  ex 
pression  of  them.  They  perceived  that  they  led  to  evil,  and 
ixnew  not  how  to  convert  them  to  good.  The  great  tiitTercnce, 
therefore,  between  their  philosophy. and  that  of  the  Gospel  is, 
that  the  latter  docs  not  attempt  to  check  the  passions,  hut  to 
turn  them  to  proper  objects,  and  a  good  purpose;  so  that  while 
they  lead  us  to  perform  our  duty,  they  may  also  reward  its  in 
the  execution  of  it. 

t  Wife,  now  widow,  of  John  Pitt,  Esq.  of  Arlington  Street. 
That  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  which  conti 
nued  with  very  frequent  and  affectionate  intercourse  ^o  the. 
dose  of  Mrs.  Carter's  life. 


quamtance, 
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fjuaintafice,  front  my  opinion  of  h'c'f"  own  merit : 
but  I  have  a  very  particular  degree  of  pleasure 
from  the  circumstance  of  being  indebted  for  it  to  you, 
Mrs.  Montagu  looks  remarkably  well,  and  I 
hope  the  Spa  water  will  prove  more  than  a  tempo 
rary  relief  to  her.  Lord  Bath  too  is  extremely 
well,  and  in  good  spirits.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  a 
slight  feverishness,  which  I  hope  will  prove  of  na 
consequence.  He  has  long  been  in  better  health 
than  usual.  I  hope  you  will  make  me  all  the 
amends  you  can  for  being  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
notes,  by  writing  me  as  many  Letters  as  •  you 
think  the  person  deserves,  who  in  all  places  and 
in  all  societies  is  equally  impatient  to  receive  them. 

P.  S.  You  bid  me  be  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
D unbar,  I  was  too  much  struck  and  charmed  both 
by  her  own  manner  and  your  character  of  her,  not 
to  wish  it  from  almost  the  first  time  I  met  her;  but 
I  then  saw  no  chance  of  my  enjoying  that  happi 
ness  :  however  I  have  since  met  her  at  Lady  Prim 
rose's,  and  she  has  done  me  the  favour  of  calling 
on  me.  I  have  returned  the  visit,  and  here  the 
matter  rests :  but  here  it  will  not  rest  *,  if  she  is 

but 

.  *  Here  it  did  not  rest,  for  a  long  and  uninterrupted  inti 
macy  (till  Mrs.  Carter's  death)  followed,  attended  by  the  most 
affectionate  and  sincere  regard  and  esteem  on  both  sides.  This 

lady, 
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but  half  as  much  pleased  \vith  me  as  I  am  with 
her,  hut  indeed  I  am  afraid  this  is  hy  no  means  the 
case. 

'  .    t,\ 


LETTER    VII. 

Deal,  June  <?,  If  64. 

FOR  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  alter 
nately  quarrelling  with  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
for  not  writing  to  me  because  you  were  idle,  and 
frighting  myself  by  an  apprehension  that  you  were 
sick.  Your  Letter,  which  I  have  since  received, 
too  well  proves  that  my  fears  were  not  without 
foundation.  How  is  it  possible  you  could  do  so 
rash  an  action,  as  to  live  for  a  fortnight  in  a  damp 
house !  I  tremble  to  think  what  might  have  been 
the  consequence  of  such  a  hazard,  as  much  as  I 
grieve  to  find  what  has  been  the  consequence.  I 
hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  this  addition  to  your  nervous  dis 
orders  is  perfectly  removed,  and  that  you  are  at 

lady,  then  wife  to  Major  Dunbar,  is  sister  to  Mrs.  John  Pitt, 
and  is  now  widow  of  Joshua  Jremongcr,  Esq.  of  Portmau 
Square,  and  of  Wherwcll,  Hants. 

vjOutf  n0srrt:;';/>  L,v'.;  br^iM-jV  -  fcr*  rtuK^i1  T\» 
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least  as  well  as  nervous  people  must  ever  expect 
to  be. 

As  I  always  read  your  Letters  con  amore,  I 
always  read  them  with  ease :  so  I  beg  you  would 
bestow  all  the  time  necessary  to  make  them  more 
legible,  in  making  them  longer.  The  new  act 
makes  no  alteration  in  any  Letters  inclosed  to 
members  of  parliament.  It  only  cramps  people 
who  have  not  the  assurance  to  beg  franks  with  a 
full  direction  * ;  which  being  my  case,  I  am  obliged 
to  make  you  pay  for  putting  out  your  eyes  with  this 
vile  little  crowded  hand. 

Next  to  the  happiness  of  conversing  with  you  by 
the  side  of  your  river,  is  that  of  knowing  you  wished 
me  there.  If  thoughts  were  possessed  of  shape 
and  colour  as  well  as  wings,  how  often  would  you 
find  me  near  you ! 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Irish  stuff,  for  which 
1  am  obliged  to  you  ;  but  notwithstanding  your  un 
favourable  report  of  it,  I  am  determined  to  think 
it  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw. 
-rxl.l  a'}    r  ^nnj'.ifr -.Fit  ^.iiiJhy/-  )o '-itrvotj  *{•'»'  f»i-  - 

*  For  before  that  time  it  was  sufficient  for  a  member  of  par 
liament,  without  writing  the  whole  direction,  to  sign  it  with 
his  name,  and/ree.  But  some  advantage  having  been  taken  of 
the  signature  after  erasing  the  word/m-,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  check  the  too.  great  frequency  of  giving  franks,  this  act  was 
made,  by  winch,  the  whole  direction  must  be  written  by  the 
member. 

2  Mrs. 
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ilrs.  Montagu  is  at  Sandlcford  very  well,  ana 
enjoying  the  country  en  solitaire.  Lord  Bath  very 
joyous  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  in  Shropshire ;  and 
I  going  on  mighty  quietly  with  an  aching  head  at 
Deal.  Do  pray  give  me  some  encouragement  to 
hope  that  I  may  meet  you  in  town  next  winter. 
Adieu,  you  bid  me  write  to  you  very  soon,  and 
as  little  as  I  love  writing  in  general,  I  always 
obey  you.  I  leave  the  inference  to  your  own  con- 
science. 


LETTER    VIII. 

Eating,  Jilly  fc,  1764. 

I  VERY  sensibly  feel  the  kindness  of  your 
relieving  me  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  anxiety  I 
was  in  about  your  health ;  and  I  should  not  de^ 
serve  it,  if  I  did  not  take  the  very  first  opportu 
nity  in  my  power  of  writing,  at  a  time  when  I  be 
lieve  you  must  be  particularly  solicitous  to  receive' 
some  account  of  your  friends  in  England.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  take  a  very  sincere  sha're  in  our 
concern  for  the  loss  of  my  Lord  Bath,  and  be  anx 
ious  about  Mrs.  Montagu,  whom  it  must  so  very 
deeply  affect. 

A3 
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As  soon  as  I  found  by  her  Letters  that  there  was 
very  little  hope  remaining,  I  came  to  London  in 
hopes  of  being  of  some  little  consolation  to  her,  es 
pecially  as  almost  all  her  other  friends  were  out  of 
town.  I  got  to  her  on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
night  all  hope  of  poor  Lord  Bath  was  over.  The 
tumult  of  hopes  and  fears  during  some  days  of  his 
illness  had  hurt  her  health  and  agitated  her  spirits 
to  a  great  degree.  On  Sunday  morning  we  came 
to  Ealing,  and  I  thank  God  she  is  now  much  better, 
though  alas  !  she  must  long  feel  the  want  of  a  friend 
to  whom  she  was  so  sincerely  attached,  and  with 
whom  she  so  constantly  conversed,  that  almost 
every  hour  must  remind  her  of  his  absence.  My 
great  attention  to  her,  in  some  degree,  withdraws 
my  thoughts  from  myself:  yet  I  very  sensibly  feel 
my  own  share  in  this  melancholy  event,  for  most 
truly  did  I  love  him.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cold,  taken  by 
sitting  in  Lord  Besborough's  garden.  It  is  an  ag 
gravation  of  his  removal,  that  it  did  not  seem  to 
arise  from  any  natural  decay.-— But  all  is  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  and  our  reflections  on  such 
kind  of  circumstances  are  idle  and  unreasonable. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  all  who  loved  him  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  he  did  not  outlive  himself.  He 
left  the  world  in  possession  of  every  comfort  it  had 

VOL.  III.  R  & 
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to  bestow :  with  faculties  unimpaired  and  temper 
unruffled ;  and  after  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  repose 
and  dignity  of  age,  unaccompanied  by  the  pains 
and  the  weaknesses  which  often  render  the  close 
of  life  so  burthensome  to  the  owners,  so  tedious 
to  their  attendants,  and  so  pitiable  to  their  friends. 
We  have  this  house  entirely  to  ourselves,  and 
live  almost  continually  in  the  air,  which  is  of  great 
service  to  Mrs.  Montagu's  spirits.  I  believe  we  shall 
return  to  toxvn  next  week,  and  soon  after  that  go  to 
Sandlcford,  where  I  propose  to  stay  till  I  find  my 
friend  has  tolerably  recovered  the  capacity  of  ap 
plication  to  her  usual  employments  and  amuse 
ments;  and  then  I  design  to  return  to  Deal  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Nothing,  I  hope,  will 
prevent  my  coming  to  town  early  in  January.  I 
feel  that  the  hope  of  meeting  you  there,  lies  too 
near  my  heart  for  me  to  be  able  to  give  it  up, 
though  you  do  not  give  me  half  the  encouragement 
to  indulge  it  which  1  could  have  wished.  You  say 
that  if  you  stay  the  winter  at  Lucan  you  shall  have 
time  enough  to  tliink.  If  I  believed  it  impossible 
for  you  to  tliink  any  where  else,  heaven  forbid  I 
should  so  far  prefer  my  own  gratification  to  your 
happiness  as  to  wish  you  here!  But  you  must 
think  in  all  situations ;  and  no  important,  subject 
can  be  merely  local  to  a  naiad  like  youn>;  and  I  will 

pleas* 
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please  myself  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  think  to 
gether  in  London. 

Our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu  desires  to  be  kindly  re 
membered  to  you.  She  will  write  as  soon  as  her 
spirits  are  sufficiently  composed;  at  present  writin^ 
would  be  very  hurtful  to  her.  Adieu.  I  have 
written  this  Letter  a  diverses  reprises,  as  I  never 

leave  Mrs.  M but  for  a  very  short  time.     Your 

Letter  deserves  a  better  answer  than  I  am  at  present 

capable  of  making  it. 

ill  :';/;•« 

*i-.M;,;i-n<  ;  • 

— . 


LETTER    IX. 

• 

Deal,  Sept.  29,  1704. 

AND  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  after 
making  me  wait  so  many  weeks  in  expectation  of 
hearing  from  you,  you  really  think  me  so  very  silly, 
that  it  can  be  but  a  few  days  before  you  hear  from 
me ! — And  for  that  matter  you  think  very  rightly, 
for  just  so  silly  am  I.  Among  many  other  motives 
which  generally  lead  me  to  answer  your  Letters  in 
as  great  a  hurry  as  if  it  was  upon  a  business  of 
life  and  death,  I  am  impatient  to  thank  you  for 
that  enchanting  pleasure  I  received  from  that  ex 
quisite  picture  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
R  2!  me 
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me  of  your  romantic  adventure  *.  I  owe  you  and 
Mrs.  Hancock  a  thousand  thanks  for  wishing  me  to, 
partake  it  with  you*  This,  indeed,  is  the  only 
circumstance  wanting  to  complete  my  entertain 
ment,  for  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  I  could 
Lave  been  more  struck  by  the  reality  of  tlie  scenes- 
which  you  describe,  than  by  your  description  of 
them.  If  you  had  met  your  poor  penitent  in  a 
popish  church,  where  no  inexorable  reformers  had 
demolished  the  playthings  of  superstition,  a  mind 
like  your's  would  not  have  felt  so  strong  an  impulse 
to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  as  in  a  scene  so  much 
better  adapted  to  the  temper  of  true  devotion 
The  sublime  views  of  wild  uncultivated  nature,  the 
silence  of  a  depart,  and  the  melancholy  repose  of  a 
ruin,  strike  the  imagination  with  awful  and  affect 
ing  ideas.  In  such  a  situation  the  soul  expands- 
itself,  and  feels  at  once  the  greatness  of  its  capaci 
ties,  ahd  the  littleness  of  its  pursuits ;  that  myste 
rious  contradiction  which  points  its  views  to  future 

*  Mrs.  Vesey's  Letters  had  probably  been  all  returned  to 
her  own  family,  for  »oi>e  of  them  were  found  among  Mrs* 
Carter's  papers. — They  were  remarkably  beautiful,  for  she  had 
a  peculiar  talent  iu  describing  scenery  and  events,  in  language 
in  the  highest  degree  glowing,  picturesque,,  and  unaffected. 
The  Editor  has  rend  many  of  them,  both  to  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  ami  it  is  much  ta  l*e  lamented  tku.  tfeey  are 
withheld  from  the  Public. 
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being,  and  fixes  its  dependance  on  infinite  good 
ness  and  almighty  power :  and  thus  the  thoughts  are 
at  once  elevated  by  hope,  and  the  heart  is  awed  and 
softened  to  humility. 

You  ask  Kie  news  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu, 

o   » 

but  why  do  you  not  enquire  of  herself?  A  Letter 
from  you,  I  am  sure,  would  always  do  her  good.  I 
thank  God  she  was  tolerably  well  when  I  left  her,  and 
she  continues  to  give  me  good  accounts  of  her  health. 
Soon  after  I  wrote  to  you  last  we  went  to  Sandleford, 
and  for  most  part  of  the  time  we  were  entirely  alone, 
which  I  believe  from  the  state  of  her  spirits  was  best 
for  her,  and  upon  all  accounts  best  for  me.  Our 
friend,  you  know,  has  talents  which  must  distin 
guish  her  in  the  largest  circles ;  but  there  it  is  im 
possible  for  one  fully  to  discover  either  the  beauties 
of  her  character,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  her 
understanding,  which  always  improves  on  a  more 
accurate  examination,  and  on  a  nearer  view.  Such 
a  composition,  I  believe,  would  be  very  delightful, 
merely  as  an  object  of  cool  speculation,  but  the 
rharrn  is  inexpressibly  heightened  when  it  is  com 
plicated  with  the  affections  of  the  heart  *.  When 

the 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  or  more  strictly  correct  than 
this  character  of  Mrs.  Montagu.     They  who  saw  her  only  in  a. 
crowd,  or  in  companies  where  she  was  tha  object  of  general 
Detention,  and  too  often  wished  19  be  that  of  general  admira 
tion, 
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the  weather  was  good  we  spent  much  of  our  time  in 
the  garden,  or  in  the  post-chaise.  Sandletbrd  owes 
the  least  to  art  and  the  most  to  nature  of  almost 
any  place  I  ever  saw.  The  prospect  from  the 
garden  is  soft  and  elegant,  and  riant  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  has  such  a  singular  air  of  liherty  as 
renders  it  very  peculiarly  pleasing.  Indeed  the 
whole  country,  though  it  has  little  of  the  sublime, 
has  the  most  of  the  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined, 
arid  consequently  the  kind  of  situation  in  which 
one  would  most  wish  to  reside.  Great  and  sublime 
views  afford  a  noble  and  striking  entertainment,  and 
are  at  proper  intervals  very  useful  to  elevate  the 
mind  beyond  the  pitch  of  ordinary  life :  but  the 
cultivated  and  good-humoured  and  familiar  scenes 
of  nature,  are  best  suited  to  the  general  state,  and 

*\  to  the  purposes  of  social  duty. 

^ ;  I  have  ransacked  in  vain  every  corner  of  your 

Letter,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  mention  of  your 
coming  to  England.  I  had  flattered  myself  that 
you  would  have  recompensed  me  for  your  long 
silence  by  this  intelligence,  but  I  now  begin  to  lose 
all  hope  for  this  winter ;  and  it  is  looking  too  far 

tion,  (ah  object  which  she  seldom  failed  to  attain),  did  not 
know  her.T-They  witnessed,  indeed,  the  brilliancy  of  her 
talents,  but  were  ignorant  of  the  real  charms  of  her  under 
standing,  the  strength  of  her  mind,  and  (he  goodness  of  her, 
feeart. 

into 
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into  futurity  to  form  any  schemes  about  the  next. 
If  you  can  revive  my  expectation,  I  think  you  AY  ill 
not  omit  giving  me  the  earliest  encouragement  in 
your  power.  As  you  are  so  very  moderate  to  de 
sire  only  a  little  of  my  love  for  you,  I  think  it  right 
to  make  you  the  compliment  of  asking  your  advice 
how  I  shall  dispose  of  the  rest. 
'  If  you  did  not,  like  Sir  Charles  Easy  in  the  play, 
put  snuff  in  my  Letters  instead  of  reading  them, 
you  would  have  knovyn  that  I  had  received  the 
gown  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  that  I  thought  it  the 
prettiest  I  ever  saw.  As  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
look  younger,  and  handsomer^  and  more  good-hu- 
inoured  in  that  than  in  any  other,  only  think  what 
an  object  you  will  lose,  if  you  do  not  see  me  while 
it  is  in  its  perfection.  Moreover,  it  is  very  neces 
sary  for  you  to  come,  that  you  may  confute  the 
malice  of  Mrs.  Howe  •*,  hi  doubting  my  being  ac 
quainted  with  you ;  of  which  she  may  have  ocular 
demonstration,  as  she  has  taken  a  house  directly 
fronting  my  walk  from  Clarges  Street  to  Bolton 

Row. 

. 

*  The  Honourable  Mrs. -.Howe,  tvoiw  of  Grafton  Street,  a 
much  esteemed  friend  of  Mrs.  Carter,  sister  to  Lord  Howe, 

and  widow  of  John  Howe,  Esq* 
Uirivf!  •  '.    OtftWl  ':    . 

!  oil?/1  noaioq  odJ  'to  bfiataii  ;  obii.§> 
(ilaiovnoo  "io  z  . 
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LETTER    X,    Iji.;: 

Deal,  Dec.  4,  1764. 

AT  a  time  when  I  was  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  myself  to  your  not  coming  to  England, 
only  think  how  lively  a  transport  of  pleasure  I  felt 
in  the  revival  of  my  hopes  by  your  Letter  last 
night.  I  had  but  a  few  days  before  had  an  account 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  your  coming, — I  felt 
the  disappointment  the  more  strongly,  as  so  far  as 
any  thing  can  de  depended  on,  I  hope  certainly  to 
be  in  town  this  year. 

It  grieves  me  to  find  that  your  health  is  not  good  ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  change  of  air,  and  even 
the  inconvenience  of  a  sea  voyage  may  be  of  use 
to  it.  You  will  find  too,  I  hope,  some  remedy, 
and  one  of  a  very  pleasant  kind,  in  the  sight  of 
friends  who  so  sincerely  love,  and  so  earnestly  long 
to  see  you.  With  regard  to  myself,  who  am  so 
truly  of  that  number,  I  am  immoderately  scanda 
lized  at  your  objection  to  the  date  of  our  acquaint 
ance.  One  would  imagine  you  were  addressing 
yourself  to  a  mere  visitor,  whom  you  had  met  for 
twenty  years  together  twice  in  a  winter  in  a  formal 
circle ;  instead  of  the  person  who  for  several  months 
had  the  happiness  of  conversing  with  you  almost 

every 
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jpvery  day.  Ideas  are  no  more  to  be  measured  by 
length  of  time,  than  population  by  extent  of  coun 
try.  And  which  do  you  think  contains  most  inha 
bitants,  the  boundless  track  of  Tartarian  desarts, 
or  the  limited  space  of  a  crowded  metropolis  ? 

The  description  of  your  walking  equipage  so  ex 
actly  resembles  my  own,  that  it  did  me  a  world  of 
good.  Mine,  however,  does  not  at  present  appear 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  as  I  generally  take  my  morn 
ing  walk  of  a  mile  before  it  is  light.  Indeed  the 
weather  is  sometimes  so  bad  when  I  set  out,  that  it 
is  prudent  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  censure  of 
being  out  of  my  wits.  I  derive,  however,  \wo  ad 
vantages  from  exposing  myself  to  all  the  varieties 
of  the  elements,  that  I  hardly  ever  take  cold,  and 
am  always  in  tolerable  good-humour  with  the  wea 
ther;  which,  considering  how  many  people  pass 
half  their  lives  in  grumbling  at  a  bad  day  *,  is  no 
trifling  point.  When  the  weather  is  fine  my  twi 
light  walks  are  particularly  delightful,  I  hear  the 
owl  sing  his  farewell  note  to  the  departing  shadows 
of  night,  and  enjoy  a  most  enlivening  spectacle  in 
the  gradual  illumination  of  every  object  by  the 
Vising  day, 

*  Sec  this  querulous  temper  well  excused  in  one  of  John- 
's  Idlers. 


I  write 


I  write  in  a  great  hurry,  but  \rould  not  omi£ 
thanking  you  for  a  Letter,  from  which  I  received  so 
much  pleasure.  My  best  wishes,  my  more  than 
wishes,  attend  you  in  your  voyage.  I  shall  listen 
to  every  breath  of  wind  with  a  painful  anxiety  till 
you  are  landed.  Adieu ; — may  we  and  the  rest  of 
our  friends  meet  in  health  and  spirits,  and  with 
nothing  to  alloy  the  pleasure  we  hope  from  each 

other. 
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LETTER    XL 

\      :it    iO 
Deal,  Jan.  2,  1765. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you  for  so  kindly 
giving  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  before 
I  set  out  for  this -place.— Not  that  it  was  at  all  ne 
cessary  'for  that  reason 'which  you  wickedly  insi 
nuate,  without  believing  it.  My  mind  is -not  so 
totally  enslaved  to  external  objects,  but  that  I  cat! 
think  of  my  absent  friends  in  a  crowded  circle,  as 
well  as  in  a  solitary  walk :  and  my  affection  for  yoit 

is  just  the  sanie  when 

- 

• 
u  Alps  rise  between  us  and  whole  oceans  roll," 
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us  when  I  was  so  happy  to  live  within  a  few  doors 
of  you.  The  difference  of  this  circumstance,  aks ! 
will  remind  me  of  you  too  often  in  every  day,  with 
a  feeling  which  I  do  not  experience  in  this  place, 
where  I  never  expect  to  find  you  but  in  idea. 

Do  not  disturb  yourself  by  an  opinion  that  I  am 
deceived  in  you,  arid  that  you  have1  undesignedly 
been  playing  off  a  false  character.  I  may,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree  be  partial  to  you,  as  no  doubt  I 
am  to  myself:  but  be  assured,  for  your  comfort, 
that  I  am  not  so  partial  to  either,  as  not  to  see  very 
clearly  that  we  have  both  our  faults,  and  that  it  is 
high  time  to  set  about  a  reformation  of  them.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  your  ideas  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  soar  much  higher  than  mine,  which  do  not 
rise  beyond'  the  pitch  of  mortal  probabilities] 
That,  which  I  supposed  jou  to1  have  acquired  in 
the  shades  of  Luean,  was  no  more  than  the  wisdom 
that  helps  us:to  discover  our  faults,  and  the  virtue 
which  repents  and  takes  measures  for  amendment. 
And  is  this  the  supposition  of  which  you  declare 
yourself  unworthy  ?  Heaven  forbid !  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  come  forth  TrOm  your  retirement  per 
fectly  well  qualified  to  frighten  -all  the  fine  circles  of 
Dublin  out  :of  their  wits,  by  philosophical  'decla 
mations  on  impeccable  excellence ;  but  I  could  n'ot 
help  pleasing  myself  with  the  persuasion,  that  a 

mind 


mind  so  delicate  as  yours,  when  left  to  its  own 
sensibilities,  would  naturally  attend  to  the  lessons 
which  solitude  is  so  fitted  to  inspire ;  at  least  when 
the  current  of  the  thoughts  is  net  ruffled  by  any 
outrageous  passion,  nor  the  heart  by  any  dark 
principles  rendered  impenetrable  to  the  whispers  of 
instruction.  If  you  have  either  outrageous  passions 
or  dark  principles,  I  will  allow  myself  to  be  as 
much  mistaken  in  your  character  as  you  seem  to 
apprehend  rue  to  be.  .3  &j  jijvj 

May  the  new  year,  and  many  succeeding  ones, 
bring  you  every  happiness  of  this  life,  and  every 
qualification  for  a  better!  You  always  have  my 
affectionate  good  wishes :  and  the  reflections  which 
belong  to  this  season  will  necessarily  render  them 
particularly  earnest  on  a  subject  of  the  most  awful 
importance.  You  say  you  are  as  well  satisfied  as 
"  a  mind  formed  for  doubt  can  be."  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  our  doubts  are  our  own 
making,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  mind  na 
turally  formed  for  doubting.  The  regulation  of 
our  understanding  is  a  moral  quality,  and  as  much 
under  the  power  of  the  will,  as  the  regulation  of 
one's  outward  actions.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in 
stead  of  resting  contented  with  that  necessary  de 
gree  of  clear  information  which  is  allotted  to  our 
present  limited  faculties,  we  are  apt  to  think  too 

much 
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much  for  our  strength ;  and  this  effort  must  always 
terminate  in  the  perplexities  of  error,  and  the  hesi 
tations  of  doubt.  I  have  not  time  at  present  to 
pursue  this  subject,  and  besides  I  am  always  afraid 
of  tiring  you. 

I  think  you  will  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  let  me 
remain  very  long  in  the  suspense  in  which  you  left 
me  at  the  conclusion  of  your  Letter  about  Mr. 
Vesey's  election,  and  its  effect  on  your  future  des 
tination.  I  hope  your  good-natured  design  proved 
successful  to  the  person  whose  interest  you  seemed 
solicious  to  promote. 

I  am  to  set  out  for  Canterbury  on  Saturday, 
and  for  Lambeth  on  the  Monday  following.  I 
hope  to  be  settled  in  Clarges  Street  on  the  13th 
— where  I  shall  regret  your  absence  every  day. 
It  will  depend  upon  yourself  how  often  I  tell  you 
so.  You  have  altered  your  direction,  and  conse 
quently  annihilated  my  franks, — Do  pray  send  me 
some  more. 


o  £ 
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LETTER    XII. 

Deal,  May  21,  1765, 

IF  I  had  writ  to  you  as  often  as  you  have 
been  in  my  thoughts,  the  cabinet  in  your  dressing- 
room  could  not  have  contained  the  rubbish  with 
which  my  Letters  would  have  filled  it.  But  though 
I  have  been  always  at  leisure  to  think,  it  has  been 
difficult  for 'me  to  find  a  time  to  write,  as  I  am  yet 
unsettled  and  liable  to  frequent  interruptions.  This 
week,  I  think,  will  finish  all  my  extraordinary  avo 
cations,  and  then  I  hope  to  be  left  to  the  solitary 
enjoyments  of  my  own  little  quiet  apartment,  and 
my  books,  and  the  conversation  of  my  absent 
friends. 

I  long  to  know  how  you  do,  and  in  what  manner 
your  schemes  for  the  summer  are  fixed.  Will  you 
forgive  the  selfish  principle  which  makes  me  still 
more  solicitous  about  your  schemes  for  the  winter  ? 
This  is  a  foolish  anticipation,  and,  perhaps,  I  ought 
not  to  hope  to  see  you  so  soon  again !  But  it  is  one' 
part  of  our  task  to  correct  that  unreasonable  extra 
vagance  of  heart,  which  is  so  apt  to  transport  our 
wishes  to  particular  objects  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  general  condition  of  a  varying  life.  What 
ever  be  the  destination  of  the  next  winter,  I  shall 

always 


always  be  happy  in  the  recollection  of  the  last.  I 
owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  kindly  indulging 
me  in  so  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
you.  If  an  increase  of  esteem  and  affection  can 
repay  you  this  obligation,  most  amply  are  you 
repaid. 

1  hope  you  found  all  the  pleasure  you  expected 
from  your  party  on  Friday  with  Mr.  Gray  *,  and 
that  your  passion  for  him  continues  in  full  force ; 
to  which  I  give  my  free  consent,  notwithstand 
ing  your  being  so  very  clear  that  he  was  made 
on  purpose  for  me.  It  might  be  unlucky  for  us  if 
either  he  or  I,  singly,  were  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  it  is  better  that  I  resisted  the 
temptation  which  you  endeavoured  to  throw  in  my 
way.  I  am  glad  I  did  resist  that,  and  many  other 
temptations  to  a  longer  stay  in  town,  for  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  return  home ;  and  while  I  was 
haunted  by  that  thought,  any  pleasure  I  could  have 
felt  must  have  been  imperfect.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  quit  the  society  of  the  friends  whom, 
with  so  much  reason,  I.  so  highly  esteem  and  love, 
without  some  pain :  but  instead  of  regretting  what 
I  have  left  behind,  it  is  now  my  business  to  enjoy 
with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude  the  blessings  of  my 
present  situation.  I  shall  have  great  reason  to  be 

*  The  poet. 
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thankful  if  I  feel  no  worse  evil  than  the  langour 
which  weak  nerves  must  sometimes  necessarily  ex 
perience  from  any  continuance  of  a  uniform  life. 
But  this  may  be  enlivened  by  looking  forward  to 
the  return  of  the  social  months  of  winter.  To 
secure  one's  hope  against  all  events,  it  would  be- 
wise  to  extend  the  prospect  beyond  the  confines 
of  disappointment  and  of  change,  and  anticipate 
the  happiness  of  meeting  one's  friends  in  that 
universal  sejour,  where  separation  will  be  no 
more,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  at  present  interrupted  by  anxieties  for  the 
absent. 

Let  me  know  how  you  do,  and  when  you  are 
to  go,  and  whither.  1  find  Mrs.  Montagu  has 
not  fixed  on  the  time  of  her  departure.  I  hope 
before  she  goes  this  wretched  east  wind  will  be 
changed,  which  annihilates  all  "  vernal  delight 
and  joy,"  and  the  zephyrs  attend  her  at  Sandle- 
ford. 
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LETTER    XIII. 

Deal,  July  SI,   1765. 

No,  1  was  not  angry,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  but  I  was  grieved  at  having  only  two  notes 
fend  a  card  from  you  in  very  near  three  months. 
J  am  heartily  sorry  that  ill  health  and  low  spirits 
contributed  their  share  in  depriving  me  of  the  plea 
sure  I  always  feel  in  receiving  a  Letter  from  you. 
The  plea  of  ill  health  must  be  admitted  ;  but  what 
is  better  for  low  spirits  than  conversing  with  a 
friend  ? 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  making  me  happy, 
by  an  account  of  the  renewal  of  the  lease  in  Bolton 
Row.     You  certainly  could  have  little  reason  to 
apprehend  any  censure  from  me  for  your  solicitude 
in  a  point  about  which  I  have  been  so  solicitous 
myself.     There  is  indeed  no  absolute  dependance 
on  the  enjoyment  of  this  favourite  scheme  either 
for  you  or  me ;  yet  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
the  indulgence  of  an  innocent  hope.     I  can  see  no 
reason  why  people  who  are  not  agitated  by  the  tur 
bulence   of    boisterous  passions,    should  stagnate 
into  a  dead  calm.     On  the  contrary,  I  think  one 
should  thankfully  cherish  every  hope  which  serves, 
only  to  give  spirit  to  tranquillity;  and  variety  to 
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the  uniform  tenour  of  regular  life.  Though  the 
hopes  which  are  founded  on  kind  and  virtuous 
affections  are  liable  to  the  accidents  of  a  varying 
world,  they  may  be  considered  as  only  suspended, 
and  not  disappointed :  the  mind  may  still  look  for 
ward  to  their  complete  accomplishment,  in  a  state 
where  accident  and  change  are  no  more. 

O 

I  found  all  the  consolation  arising  from  the  pros 
pect  of  such  a  state  necessary  to  raise  my  spirits 
the  other  day,  after  hearing  a  long  description  of 
a  person  reduced  by  old  age  to  such  a  loss  of 
all  her  faculties,  that  the  soul  seemed  to  have  no 
other  office  left  but  merely  to  keep  the  body  above 
ground.  The  sudden  fall  of  youth  and  health  and 
strength,  is  a  striking  memento  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  yet  its  effect  soon  wears  off:  but  the  infirmi 
ties  of  dotage  are  often  a  long  continued  lesson  of 
the  vanity  of  hopes,  which  extend  no  farther  than 
a  duration  which,  however  short,  may  still  be  longer 
than  any  of  the  powers  of  enjoying  it.  It  com 
forts  one  to  consider  any  such  instance  rather  as 
a  useful  example  to  the  world,  than  a  state  of 
actual  suffering  to  the  object.  \Ve  are  apt  indeed 
to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  arriving  to  the  same 
deplorable  state,  but  we  feel  it  by  a  sense  which 
would  probably  be  lost  whenever  the  case  became 
our  own.  In  such  circumstances,  perhaps,  the 
so  ill  may  be  affected  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner, 

as 
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as  it  often  is  in  its  healthiest  state  by  a  confused 
dream.  This  short  interval  of  intellectual  slumber 
is  of  little  consequence  to  a  being,  who  is  to  awake 
from  it  into  uninterrupted  activity  and  eternal 
day  *. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  kind 
anxiety  you  seem  to  be  under  for  fear  I  should  not 
be  sufficiently  attentive  to  my  own  interest.  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  think  I  really  consulted  it,  if 
I  was  unnecessarily  guilty  of  an  act  of  wretched 
selfishness.  1  can  have  no  motive  at  present  which 
would  justify  me  to  my  own  mind  in  purchasing 
an  annuity:  and,  I  thank  God,  there  is  no  great 
reason  for  me  to  apprehend  that  it  ever  will  be 
absolutely  necessary.  However  I  do  not  perplex 
myself  with  thinking  on  future  schemes  of  action, 
but  will  regulate  my  measures  as  circumstances 
arise,  without  forming  any  resolutions:  only  your 
friendly  concern  for  me  may  be  satisfied  by  an  as- 

*  It  is  a  curious  and  affecting  circumstance,  that  the  ami* 
able  lady  to  whom  these  observations  were  addressed,  bectuue 
herself  an  instance  of  the  melancholy  infirmity  described  in 
them.  Tlje  powers  of  her  understanding  failed  some  time 
before  her  death,  and  from  that  state  of  mental  imbecillity 
she  never  recovered.  But  while  Mrs.  Carter  was  in  town  sho 
never  omitted  to  visit  her  every  day,  though  she  never  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  her  once  affectionate  and 
still  beloved  friend,  was  sensible  of  her  presence  or  not. 
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surance  that  I  will  take  all  reasonable  and  proper 
care  of  myself:  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  tempted 
to  do  any  more;  for  it  is  there  that  the  great  danger 
usually  lies. 

I  can  easily  believe  the  tranquillizing  effect  of 
Malvina's  bower,  of  which  you  draw  so  charming 
a  picture,  upon  a  mind  gentle  and  elegant  as  your 
own :  but  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that  it  would 
have  had  any  influence  in  checking  the  cruelties 
of  an  ambitious  usurper,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  crafty 
politician.  Remember  that  Sylla  cut  down  the 
groves  of  Academusr  to  supply  him  with  materials 
for  the  siege  of  Athens.  The  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art  have  little  effect  on  the  mind  that  is 
destitute  of  virtue  :  and  wicked  and  inhuman  pas 
sions  deal  destruction  to  every  thing  which  stands 
in  their  way. 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  you  are  the  better  for  this 
long  continuance  of  delightful  summer  weather.  I 
long  also  to  hear  that  all  is  signed  and  sealed  re 
lating  to  the  house.  Do  pray  tell  Mr.  Vesey  that 
I  love  him  dearly.  Adieu ; — every  happiness  at 
tend  you. 

The  pistachio  nuts  which  you  gave  me,  and  bid; 
me  set,  pretty  creatures,  are  come  up. 


•<»f 
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LETTER     XIV. 

D-al,  Aug.  25,  1765. 

IXDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  if  you 
did  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  a  dream,  write 
me  three  Letters,  I  have  been  most  wrongfully 
defrauded  of  one  of  tiiem ;  which  is  the  more  vex 
atious,  because  though  a  Letter  of  your's  will  be 
a  prize  to  whoever  has  purloined  it,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  caanot  be  so  valuable  a  treasure 
to  any  one  as  it  would  havt  been  to  myself. 

I  hope  that  by  this  time  your  heart  is  perfectly 
at  ease  about  Lady  Primrose,  and  leaves  you  quite 
at  leisure  to  amuse  yourself  with  those  enchanting 
scenes  with  which  your  imagination  is  always  filled 
\vhen  your  mind  is  at  ease. 

As  I  was  watering  my  myrtles  and  geraniums  the 
other. day,  in  a  little  court  .before  the  house,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  beggar.  1  immediately  asked  her  from 
what  part  of  Ireland  she  came.  The  woman  stared 
and  looked  excessively  astonished  at  the  question, 
but  answered,  "  a  few  miles  from  Dublin."  I  then 
$sked  her  if  she  knew  Lucan;  and  on  finding  she 
did,  I  proceeded  to  enquire  who  lived  there;  she 
said  Squire  Vesey,  and  then  broke  forth  into  such 
a  torrent  of  encomiums  on  the  said  'Squire  Vesey 
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and  his  lady,  and  another  very  good  lady  who 
lived  with  them  (Mrs.  Handcock),  as  rejoiced  me 
exceedingly.  The  woman  reiterated  her  praises, 
and  I  my  copper,  till  at  length  she  petitioned  for 
a  shift.  It  was  very  lucky  that  there  happened  to 
be  one  in  my  drawer,  or  out  of  pure  love  to  'Squire 
Vesey  and  his  lady,  there  would  have  been  some 
danger  of  my  parting  with  that  on  my  back.  She  said 
her  name  was  Carey,  or  Young ;  affirmed  she  had 
lived  in  exceeding  good  credit,  and  kept  an  alehouse, 
by  name,  my  Lord  Kildare's  Head,  I  hope  this 
shiftless  friend  of  mine  was  not  the  very  thief  that 
stole  your  Tasso,  and  repaid  you  in  panegyric. 

I  hope  part  of  the  languor  which  you  feel  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  this  summer. 
You  reproach  me  for  saying  nothing  about  my  head : 
but  why  should  I,  as  I  could  tell  you  nothing  that 
would  give  you  pleasure  ?  Indeed  it  has  been  very 
bad  ever  since  I  left  London ;  but  my  spirits  are 
good,  and  I  bear  the  mortificatien  of  an  idle  insig 
nificant  manner  of  passing  rny  time  as  well  as  I 
can. 
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LETTER    XV. 

Deal,  Dec.  6,  1765. 

I  HAVE  too  much  of  your  rural  enthu 
siasm  in  my  composition,  my  dear  Airs.  Vesey, 
and  too  nearly  resemble  you  in  your  hermit  state, 
to  have  any  pretensions  for  condemning  you  as 
pastoral-mad.  Indeed  I  am  so  far  from  thinking 
it  necessary  to  check  my  imagination  in  this  re 
spect,  that  I  give  it  free  scope,  and  gladly  pursue 
every  innocent  extravagance  to  which  it  directs 
me.  There  is  nothing  which  so  effectually  inspirits 
the  languor  and  varies  the  uniformity  of  regular 
umbustling  life.  I  heartily  pity  the  people,  how 
ever  wise,  who  are  destitute  of  the  pleasures  which 
arise  from  a  vivid  imagination ;  for  nothing  surely  is 
so  dull  as  uncoloured  sense  !  Among  all  the  faculties 
which  different  philosophers  have  chosen  for  their 
definition  of  men,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  imagination  assigned  for  the  characteristic  of 
our  species;  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
which  so  indisputably  distinguishes  the  human  race 
from  other  animals  as  that  power,  which  not  con 
fined  by  the  appearances  that  offer  themselves  to 
the  senses,  nor  by  the  deductions  of  the  under 
standing,  ranges  through  all  the  regions  of  possible 
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existence:  which  sometimes  gives  to  external  ob* 
jects  a  brighter  colouring  of  joy,  and  a  softer  shade 
of  melancholy,  and  by  an  inexplicable  union  con 
nects  them  with,  the  affections  of  the  heart;  at 
others,  magnifies  and  varies  them  till  they  become 
too  vast  and  too  complex  for  the  grasp  of  the  mind, 
which  then  most  sensibly  feels  the  natural  great 
ness  of  its  aims,  and  the  limits  of  Us  present  ca 
pacity.  You  talked  of  my  thinking  you  mad,  and 
I  wish  you  may  not  conclude  me  to  be  so  from 
this  strange  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  been  led 
I  know  not  well  ho\v. 

I  wish  you  joy  of  Mr.  Vesey'c  election,  which 
I  can  do  the  more  cordially,  as  he  told  me  his 
being  in  parliament  would  not  be  an  impediment 
to  your  coming  to  England  as  yot   used  to  do. 
You  have  kindly  contrived  to  render  the  impossibi 
lity  of  your  being  in  London  this  year  less  painful,  by 
saying  it  is  better  for  your  health ;  though  it  is  not 
easy  for  you  to  guess  to  what  a  degree  I  shall 
regret  your  absence.     However  I  will  look  for 
ward  to  another  winter.     Wiser  people,  I  know, 
condemn  this  indulgence  of  distant  prospects.     But 
one  suffers  much  less   by  the  final  disappointment 
ol  cheerful  hopes,  than  by  the  perpetual  dejection 
of  uncertain  fears.     There  can  be  no  hurt  in  en 
couraging  the  pleasure  one  feels  in  any  particular 
expectations,  if  the  mind  in  its  general  disposition 
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resigns  its  happiness  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
and  is  fixed  in  its  desire  of  acquiescence  in  every 
event. 

I  will  pity  you  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 
removal  from  Lucan,  where  you  must  have  led  a 
most  enviable  life.     But  I  suppose  it  is  necessary 
or  fit  for  you  to   go  to  Dublin,  and  one  must  get 
through  this  "  work-a-day  world"  as  well  as  one 
can.     Indeed  there  are  very  few  conditions  in  which 
a  lontf  course  of  solitary  repose  can  be  properly  in 
dulged  ;  as  there  are   hardly  any  in  which,  by  in 
tervals,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  recollect 
the  scattered  powers  of  the  mind,  confute  the  false 
maxims  of  the  world,  and  fortify  the  principles  of 
duty.     The  almost  constant   effect  which  a  long 
continued  habit,  either  of  society  or  solitude,  has 
on  every  character,  is  a  proof  that  their  vicissitude 
is  best  adapted  to  our  moral  constitution.     A  per 
petual  intercourse  of  mixed  society  infallibly  relaxes 
all  the  nerves  of  virtue ;  and  a  perseverance  in  the 
contrary  extreme,  gives  an  upcomplying  hardness 
to  the  temper  in  indifferent  thjngs.     I  please  my 
self  in  thinking  what  a  quantity  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  you  must  have  treasured  up  in  your  hermit 
state  at  Lucan,  to  fortify  you  against  the  tempta 
tions  of  Dublin. 

You  will   not   accompany  me  in  my  morning 
^alks ;  yet  indeed  they  are  very  delightful,  and  by 
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some  means  or  other  I  contrive,  whether  you  will 
or  not;  to  drag  you  along  with  me.  I  rambled 
one  morning  this  week  to  the  top  of  a  hill  about 
a  mile  and  half  from  the  town,  by  moonlight;  and 
there  is  no  describing  to  you  the  charming  tranquillity 
of  the  scene,  or  its  effect  on  my  own  thoughts. 
I  considered  myself  as  enjoying  an  innocent  and 
unenvied  superiority  over  the  slumbering  world.  I 
was  not  great,  nor  powerful,  nor  rich,  but  I  felt 
great  dignity  in  finding  myself  awake.  I  should 
have  been  inexcusably  wicked  if  I  had  not  felt 
great  thankfulness  too,  in  being  awake  to  the  en 
joyment  of  unnumbered  blessings,  and  cheerful 
speculations.  After  contemplating  all  the  still 
beauties  which  the  landskip  received  from  the  soft 
lustre  of  the  moon,  my  walk  home  was  enlivened 
by  a  view  of  all  the  spirit  and  glory  of  the  opening 
day,  and  I  had  finished  my  walk  just  as  the  sun 
had  darted  its  full  splendour  on  the  waves. 

If  you  are  as  expeditious  in  writing  as  I  have 
been,  I  may  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  before  I  leave  this  place;  if  not,  your 
Letter  will  find  me  in  Glarges  Street.  I  propose 
to  set  out  from  hence  about  the  4th  of  January, 
to  spend  a  week  at  Lambeth,  and  to  be  in  town 

alas,  not  within  reach  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 

on  the  13th. 
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LETTER    XVI. 

Clarges  Street,  Jan.  15,  1766. 

You  have  always  something  new  to  offer, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  but  even  if  you  had  not, 
every  line  from  you  would  make  me  happy,  that  con 
veyed  a  testimony  of  your  kind  remembrance  of  me. 
It  is  very  true  indeed  that  I  seldom  meet  with  so 
enchanting  an  entertainment  as  I  always  receive 
from  your  Letters,  considered  merely  in  them 
selves.  Yet  still  the  highest  pleasure  they  give  me 
is  derived  from  my  interest  in  the  writer,  and  this 
•would  remain  even  if  you  should  grow  as  dull  as 
a  post. — Not  that  I  apprehend  this  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  the  case,  even  if  you  should  live  to  be  as  old 
as  your  intimate  friend  the  Countess  of  Desmond  *. 
To  be  sure  one  reads  in  books,  and  hears  in  dis 
course,  a  great  many  wise  positions,  that  imagina 
tion  is  the  portion  of  youth :  and  many  profound 
physical  reasons  are  assigned  for  its  decay  as  we 
advance  in  age.  All  this  may  in  general  be  very 
true ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  change  pro- 

*  A  celebrated  old  lady  who  remembered  dancing  at  a  ball 
\vith  Richard  the  Third,  and  did  not  die  till  tho  reign  of  James 
;he  First. 
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ceeds  much  oftener  from  moral,  than  from  physical 
causes.  Your  imagination,  for  instance,  is  as  lively 
and  as  picturesques  now  as  it  could  have  been  at 
eighteen;  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  you'are  as 
little  engaged  in  the  turbulent  agitations,  the  sordid 
principles,  and  interested  schemes  of  the  world  now, 
as  you  were  then. — These  are  the  sullen  demons 
which  put  to  flight  the  fair  forms  of  imagination, 
and  annihilate  the  refined  pleasures,  which  never 
subsist  but  in  conjunction  with  gentleness  of  dispo 
sition,  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

Your  valley  is  delightful,  and  you  cannot  think 
how  much  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  you  for  wishing 
me  of  yaur  party.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
effect  such  a  scene  might  have  upon  such  lovers 
as  are  really  in  love;  but  as  this  is  a  circumstance 
which  happens  much  less  frequently  than  the  misses 
are  apt  to  suppose,  a  ball-room  does  better  for  small 
talk  than  an  Arcadian  solitude.  I  could  not  help 
regretting  the  disappointment  of  your  curiosity, 
which,  as  censorious  as  you  seem  to  think  me, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  likely  to  censure  so  much  as 
it  might  deserve.  It  deserved  a  great  deal,  and  I 
am  ready  to  bestow  it,  if  you  clambered  at  any 
hazard  of  hurting  yourself. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  frequent 
flight  of  my  scraps  of  paper  across  St.  George's 
Channel,  while  you  are  there  to  catch  them,  though 

I  shall 
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I  shall  be  much  happier  when  I  can  send  them 
from  Clarges  Street  to  Bolton  Row !  But  pray 
take  notice,  that  though  I  atn  as  old  as  a  Sibyl,  I  am 
not  so  wise,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  insist  upon  my 
composing  either  verses  or  oracles. 

How  can  you  regret  the  want  of  that  indifference 
which  would  annihilate  some  of  the  best  dispo 
sitions  of  the  soul,  and  so  many  of  the  most  ex 
quisite  pleasures  of  life !  Is  it  reasonable  to  wish 
to  reject  the  possession  of  any  real  good,  merely 
because  it  may  happen  not  be  a  perpetuity? 
Through  all  the  various  stages  of  our  existence, 
our  friends  are  given  us  to  aid  our  virtue,  to 
heighten  our  enjoyments,  and  to  lessen  our  cares : 
and  with  equal  regard  to  our  advantage  are  they 
at  several  periods  removed,  to  instruct  us  that  our 
hopes  of  perfect  happiness  must  depend  wholly  on 
that  Friend  who  never  dies.  Yet  are  we  never  left 
wholly  destitute  of  those  objects  of  inferior  atten 
tion,  which  are  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
so  necessary  to  our  support.  Amidst  the  succes 
sive  changes  of  mortality,  all  who  deserve  will 
always  find  a  friend;  and  whatever  we  may  suffer 
from  the  absence  of  those  we  have  lost,  there  is 
always  sufficient  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  hap 
piness  which  we  possess  in  those  who  remain. 
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LETTER    XVII. 

Clarges  Street,  Feb.  1£>,  1766. 

AND  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  you  repay 
the  impatience  with  which  I  have  been  longing  to 
hear  from  you,  by  telling  me  at  last,  that  you  did 
not  "  intend  to  interrupt"  me.  I  know  not  any 
thing  at  present  that  could  put  me  into  perfect 
good-humour  with  you,  unless  you  were  to  snatch 
the  pen  out  of  my  hand,  and  "  interrupt"  my 
Letter,  by  making  me  a  visit  yourself.  The  jjaving 
you  as  near  me  this  winter  as  the  last,  is  all  I 
want  to  complete  every  happiness  in  the  power  of 
society  to  bestow.  But  it  is  very .  fit  that  some 
thing  should  always  be  wanting  to  make  up  the 
entire  system  of  felicity.  Our  enjoyments  are 
wisely  and  kindly  adapted  to  our  present  condition. 
They  are  sufficiently  dispersed  through  every 
period  of  life  to  cheer  our  passage  through  it,  and 
to  engage  our  gratitude.  They  are  never  so  com 
pletely  assembled  together  as  to  circumscribe  our 
hopes,  or  withdraw  our  dependance  from  Him  who 
alone  has  happiness  to  bestow,  and  who  has  fixed 
it  beyond  the  boundaries  of  varying  and  uncertain 
life.  The  tender  regret  which  is  felt  for  any  distant 
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good,  is  designed  for  a  moral  lesson  to  the  heart, 
and  should  point  its  views  and  animate  its  progress 
towards  that  world,  from  which  the  pain  of  separa 
tion  is  for  ever  excluded,  and  where  the  sigh  of 
absence  shall  be  heard  no  more.  The  hopes  of 
immortality  certainly  afford  a  noble  subject,  of  con 
templation  to  the  elevated  faculties  and  progressive 
powers  of  the  soul :  but  they  ought  to  be  received 
with  peculiar  gratitude  by  the  social  and  friendly 
affections  of  the  heart.  The  vigour  and  spirit  of 
merely  intellectual  pursuits  bear  up  the  mind,  and 
in  some  degree  transport  it  beyond  the  perception 
of  human  concerns :  but  the  soft  and  gentle  dispo 
sitions  of  our  nature  exposed  to  every  accident  of 
painful  sensibility  stand  in  need  of  perpetual  conso 
lation  and  support.  This  is  strange  kind  of  talking 
to  be  transmitted  from  the  metropolis  of  one  great 
kingdom  to  the  metropolis  of  another,  but  it  will 
do  neither  of  us  any  harm. 

I  wish  you  could  make  good  your  assertion,  that 
Mrs.  Dunbar  would  steal  an  hour  every  evening  to 
see  me.  I  have  seen  her  only  twp  afternoons,  but 
she  has  been  so  ^ood  to  call  on  me  several  times 

o 

of  a  morning.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  answering 
your  question  about  her  health,  that  it  is  better  this 
winter  than  the  last,  and  that  her  looks  are  as 
angelical  as  ever.  I  think  you  ought  to  beg  my 
pardon  for  a  question  which  supposes  me  capable 

of 
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of  envying  you  any  advantage  whatever. 
I  must  be  very  unjust  if  J  could  grudge  you  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  to  whom  you  have  so  much  better  a  claim 
than  I ;  as  well  as  very  ungrateful,,  as  it  is  to  you 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  her  ac 
quaintance. 

I  am  flattered  by  Mr.  Southwell's  *  remembrance, 
as  I  was  by  the  notice  which  he  took  of  me  at  Spa. 
He  frighted  me  exceedingly  one  evening  by  venturing 
out  of  a  hot  room  into  a  torrent  of  rain  to  escort 
me;  for  he  was  not  well,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
running  the  hazard  of  his  life.  However,  as  he 
came  off  unhurt,  I  am  glad  to  mention  it,  as  I 
know  not  how  to  repay  him  so  well  as  by  raising 
him  in  your  good  opinion ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
love  him  the  better  for  such  an  instance  of  attention 
to  your  friend . 

You  gave  me  infinite  perplexity  by  the  variety  of 
your  address  to  Mr.  Chambers.  It  did  not  at  all 
appear  whether  the  said  Mr..  Chambers  was  two 
men,  or  only  one  man  divided  into  two  streets ; 
and  in  either  case  you  left  me  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
guess  for  which  of  the  two  men,  or  for  which  half 
of  the  one  man,  the  honour  of  your  note  was 
intended.  In  despair  of  any  discovery  of  my  own, 
1  left  the  affair  to  the  sagacity  of  iny  messenger,  and 

*  Afterwards  Lord  DC  Clifford  ;  father  to  the  present  Lord. 

I  hope, 


I  hope,  by  his  account,  that  he  delivered  your  note 
very  right. 

My  Letter  was  begun  two  days  ago,  but  I  waited 
till  I  could  tell  you  I  had  been  at  your  house,  which 
I  was  too  ill  to  do  yesterday.  I  called  this  morning ; 
and  before  I  received  your  Letter  I  had  walked  out 
of  my  way  twice  in  the  dirt,  merely  to  look  at  the 
outside  of  it,  and  rejoiced  in  the  spruce  appearance 
of  the  door  and  windows  as  an  earnest  of  your 
return. 

I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Montagu  since  I  begun  my 
Letter,  so  cannot  answer  your  question  about  the 
author  you  mention.  I  shall  see  her  this  evening 
at  Lady  Sophia  Egerton's,  and  will  ask  her.  Mrs. 
Montagu  looked  better  this  evening  than  I  ever 
remember,  till  a  feverish  cold  which  confined  her 
for  a  fortnight  made  her  fall  away. 

I  dined  one  day  with  Mrs.  J.  Pitt. — There  was 
nobody  there  but  Mrs.  Howe,  and  the  party  was 
extremely  cheerful  and  agreeable.  Adieu. 
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LETTER    XVIII. 

Clarges  Street,  Td.  19,  17G6. 

•  1  '3io  '•>•'.'  Jjffrt 

You  have  enjoined  me  an  impracticable 
task,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  for  I  can  get  no 
admission  into  your  house. — The  knocker  conveys 
no  other  welcome  to  me  than  the  melancholy  echo 
of  empty  rooms,  which  however  is  a  much  less 
unplcasing  sound,  than  if  they  were  to  strike  me 
with  a  voice  of  gay  festivity  \\hen  you  are  not  there. 
I  was  happy  too  in  reflecting  that  I  had  nothing  to 
lament  which  would  preclude  your  return,  but  that 
I  could  look  forward  with  cheerful  hope  to  next 
winter  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

To  give  the  utmost  possible  satisfaction  to  your 
enquiry  about  the  Letters  which  you  mention,  I 

asked  Lord  L *'  himself;  who  assured  me  that 

he  had  never  read  them  through,  and  moreover, 
seemed  to  be  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  did  not 
write  them. — Seriously,  you  may  deny  his  being 

*  Probably  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  both  ladies;  but  what  Letters  these  were 
which  were  attributed  to  him,  the  Editor  does  not  know. 
Many  years  afterwards  two  volumes  of  Letters  were,  with  equal 
untruth,  published  in  the  name  of  his  son. 

the 
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the  author  with  the  fullest  certainty.  It  seems  they 
were  writ  by  Lord  Corke. 

A  weak  head  and  fluttering  nerves  have  obliged 
me  to  quit  a  large  jovial  company  and  a  heated 
room  ;  and  I  am  retired  to  muse,  and  sip  my  solitary 
tea  in  the  cool  silence  of  my  own  apartment,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  my  conversation  with 
you,  for  which  I  willingly  leave  all  the  philosophers, 
historians  and  poets  on  my  shelf. — Indeed,  if  these 
were  my  only  resource  for  entertainment,  I  must 
often  feel  a  miserable  vacuity  :  for  whatever  magni 
ficent  compliments  to  excuse  your  own  wicked  idle 
ness,  you  may  make  about  interrupting  my  reveries, 
they  are  usually  formed  so  much  more  by  my  heart 
than  by  my  head,  that  any  intelligence  from  Lucan, 
instead  of  interrupting,  will  only  serve  to  continue 
them  with  the  more  force  and  spirit 

I  am  far  from  pretending  to  solve  your  difficulties, 
but  let  us  consider  them  a  little  together.  "  The 
triumphs  of  bodily  strength  and  agility,  mixed  with 
savage  cruelty,"  are  in  truth  no  picture  of  our 
species,  but  properly  belong  to  the  beasts  of  the 
desart :  as  the  "  wicked  arts  of  ambition  and  policy 
in  minds  exalted  by  knowledge"  are  the  charac 
teristics  of  demons.  But,  according  to  Rousseau's 
system,  faut  il  etre  ou  brebis  ou  mawvais  ange  ? 
Surely  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neither 
the  one,  nor  the  other.  I  agree  with  you,  that  if 
T  %  human 
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human  nature,  in  general,  was1  to  be  estimated  by 
the  figure  which  it  too  commonly  makes  in  history, 
the  consideration  would  be  extremely  mortifying. 
But  would  it  be  fair  to  form  an  idea  of  the  general 
constitution  of  the  elements  from  the  accounts  of 
some  particular  instances  of  their  irregularity  ?  The 
earthquake  or  the  storm,  which  perhaps  once  in  a 
century,  lays  waste  half  a  province,  is  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  all  the  detail  of  circumstantial  de 
scription  ;  while  the  gentle  influences  of  beneficent 
seasons,  which  for  successive  years  diffuse  plenty 
and  cheerfulness  throughout  the  globe,  pass  un 
recorded  and  unmarked.  It  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  natural  world.  The  violent  passions  and  per 
verse  principles  by  which  great  and  striking  revolu 
tions  are  effected  in  states  and  kingdoms,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  history,  which  take  no  notice  of 
the  virtues  which  exalt  and  embellish  humanity  in 
the  regular  tenour  of  common  life. 

Yet  in  the  most  favourable  view,  there  must  ever 
be  too  much  reason  for  your  lamentation,  that 
"  the  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven  are  perverted."  To 
ask  why  it  is  so,  is  to  ask  in  other  words,  why 
there  should  be  any  such  thing  in  the  universe  as 
an  imperfect  intelligence  furnished  with  a  power  of 
choice.  All  created  beings  must  be  liable  to  err : 
in  those  of  the  higher  classes  probably  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  are  so  exalted,  that  all  temp 
tations 
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tations  to  ill,  compared  with  the  advantages  of 
obedience,  appear  as  insignificant  as,  to  our  con 
ceptions,  the  most  trifling  toy  to  an  inestimable 
jewel ;  and  thus  the  choice  is,  without  hesitation, 
determined  to  good. 

In  our  terrestrial  composition  and  degenerated 
nature,  the  solicitations  of  sense,  the   violent  im 
pulses  of  passion,  and  the  madness  of  extravagant 
wishes,  will  be  continually  in  motion  to  seduce  and 
hurry  the  understanding  into  a  false  judgment,  and 
to    pervert    the   will.     Yet   infinite   wisdom   and 
goodness  is  fully  vindicated,  when  notwithstanding 
all  the  motives  to  deviation,  such  powers  and  assist 
ances  are  allotted  us,  as  honestly  applied  and  sought 
for,  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are 
required  from  our  frail   nature.     We  are  in   our 
present  state   evidently  not   formed  to   be   either 
perfectly  virtuous  or  happy ;  but  merely  probationers 
for   virtue  and  for   happiness,    to  which  we   axe 
progressively  advancing,  if  with  unremitting  dili 
gence  we  struggle  against  our  wrong  tendencies,  and 
use  and  exert  a  constant  endeavour  at  unlimited 
improvement,  and  perpetual  approach  towards  that 
perfection  which,  when  our  task  is  over,  will  be 
our  reward. 

I  know  not  how  I  have  been  led  on  to  say  more 
than  I  intended,  and  I  wish  I  may  not  have  preached 
fast  asleep :  but  when  you  throw  a  subject  jn 

my 
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my  way,  I  am  insensibly  drawn  on  to  pursue  it.  I 
am  very  little  qualified  to  answer  your  enquiries. 
I  should  much  rather  wish  for  such  a  power  of 
persuasion  as  could  prevail  on  you  not  to  raise 
difficulties  to  your  own  mind  by  unnecessary  curio 
sity.  All  the  truths  respecting  our  duty  are  suffi 
ciently  evident  and  clear :  with  the  rest  we  have  no 
concern ;  and  endless  speculations  about  them,  serve 
only  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  a  more  import 
ant  task. 


LETTER    XIX. 

Clarges  Street,  March  25,  1766. 

IT  is  indeed  too  certain,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  that  I  am  very  little  qualified  to  preach 
from  n,y  own  example  ;  but  my  example  neithot 
weakens  the  force  of  truth,  nor  alters  the  nature  of 
things.  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  at  least  as  necessary 
for  me  to  preach  to  myself,  as  to  you  *  ;  and  the 

*  So  argued  St.  Panl,  and  with   similar  humility,  —  lest  that 


y  iJitn  L  km-  preached  (0  others,  I  mytelf  should  be 
wjf.     1  Cor,  ix.  27j 

mor§ 
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more  we  preach  to  ourselves,  and  to  each  other, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  wiser  we  may  grow.  Your 
giving  up  the  case  as  incurable,  I  think,  arises  from 
a  vvrong  supposition.  We  are  often,  I  believe, 
too  apt  to  charge  upon  constitutional  disteinper, 
the  disorders  which  might  be  alleviated  at  least  by 
a  proper  exertion  of  the  powers  which  are  allotted 
to  our  help.  The  force  of  right  principles  will 
always,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  weaknesses  of  the  heart.  Though  it  cannot 
prevent  the  apprehensions  inseparable  from  insecure 
possession,  it  will  however  provide  us  with  conso 
lation  under  them,  and  consolation  is  the  very 
remedy  we  most  want  in  a  state  to  which  security 
is  denied,  and  blessing  reserved  for  our  reward 
when  disappointment  is  no  longer  necessary  to  our 
trial.  You  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  owe  some  of 
our  most  exquisite  pleasures  to  strong  affections ; 
and  we  must  be  contented  with  the  proportionable 
share  of  pain  to  which  they  are  liable.  We  shall 
be  more  than  contented ;  we  shall  be  thankful  for 
it,  if  it  produces  that  effect  on  our  mind  for  which 
it  is  so  evidently  intended. 

I  heartily  grieve  to  think  what  you  must  have  felt 
from  so  affecting  a  scene  as  that  which  you  describe ; 
but  it  would  have  done  you  more  good  to  write  to 
me,  than  to  have  fixed  your  thoughts  on  an  object 
so  very  painful. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  you  may  be  perfectly  easy  about  my  ever 
giving  the  least  hint  of  any  conversation  relating 
to  your  friend,  which  I  could  not  have  done  without 
being  at  once  unfaithful  to  you  and  impertinent  to 
her.  Let  your  knowledge  of  her  virtues  free  you 
from  any  concern  about  her  peace  of  mind,  which, 
by  all  that  I  can  judge,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
rock,  which  not  all  the  attacks  of  stormy  life  can 
ever  shake.  Her  character  often  reminds  me  of  an 
observation  in  Seneca,  which  has  always  struck 
me  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  that 
"  nothing  is  really  great  which  is  not  calm  and 
gentle/' 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  very  well,  and  wishes  you 
hanged,  a  douceur  which  probably  you  might  not 
expect,  but  indeed  she  expressed  it  very  patheti 
cally.  I  believe  at  that  minute  she  spoke  from 
your  principle  of  wishing  not  to  know  any  body 
worth  knowing  unless  it  was  possible  to  see  them 
every  day. 

I  will  endeavour  to  arrange  and  finish  some 
scattered  stanzas  which  I  made  for  you  last  summer, 
if  you  will  send  me  a  promise  that  you  will  not 
shew  nor  mention  them  to  any  mortal  *.  There  is 

*  This  prohibition,  however,  was  soon  withdrawn,  for  these 
beautiful  verses  were  inserted  ia  the  next  edition  of  Mrs. 
Carter's  ^oems. 

ft  kint] 
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a  kind  of  vanity  in  supposing  that  you  will  have 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  vanity  arising 
more  from  my  persuasion  of  your  partiality  to  the 
writer  than  from  any  opinion  of  the  verses,  of 
which,  to  say  truth,  I  have  no  manner  of  opinion 
at  all,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

I  beg  that  in  your  next  Letter  you  will  not  hustle 
me  in  a  crowd,  and  then  make  an  excuse  that  you 
cannot  find  room  to  speak  to  me.  Pray  take  notice 
that  Mrs.  Howe  calls  on  me  almost  every  day,  and 
reform  your  life  and  manners  accordingly.  There 
is  but  little  hope  of  any  alteration  in  mine,  for 
after  your  making  me  wait  so  many  weeks  for  your 
last  Letter,  I  answer  it  in  four  days. 


LETTER    XX, 

Clarges  Street,  April  11 

Now  are  you  not  a  wretch  to  write  the 
very  first  post  to  satisfy  your  own  curiosity,  when 
you  often  make  me  wait  whole  weeks  in  impatient 
expectation  of  hearing  from  you?  And  have  I  not 

a  fine 


a  fine  opportunity  of  revenging  myself?  It  may  be 
so,  but  I  am  far  enough  from  designing  to  make  use 
of  it;  for  never,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  shall  any 
such  little,  silly,  harmless  wish  of  your  heart  be 
disappointed  as  I  have  the  power  of  gratifying; 
and  accordingly  I  immediately  send  you  the  verses, 
and  should  be  very  glad  if  they  better  deserved 
your  impatience.  You  will  think  my  imagination 
marvellously  fond  of  sepulchral  scenes,  which, 
however,  it  would  fly  with  the  utmost  horror,  did 
riot  the  perspective  extend  to  happier  views. 

I  have  at  last  got  admission  into  your  house,  but 
I  see  no  alteration  in  it  except  in  the  outside,  and 
the  great  room  below  stairs,  which  is  indeed  so 
altered  that  I  should  not  have  known  it,  and  I 
suppose  much  for  the  better ;  but  I  have  such  a 
fondness  for  any  thing  that  has  once  been  connected 
in  my  mind  with  ideas  of  pleasure,  that  I  could 
not  help  regretting  the  change.  It  grieved  me 
to  think  that  I  could  never  more  in  the  same  situa 
tion  see  that  solemn  opera  moon  which  you  kindly 
took  so  much  pains  to  shew  me  through  the  green 
curtain  one  night,  and  which  formed  a  picture  which 
still  remains  .unfaded  in  my  imagination.  Alas,  the 
green  curtain  is  now  an  impenetrable  brick  wall, 
and  the  chimney  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
window. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  D'Ctyley*  and  I  the  other  night,  sitting 
diametrically  opposite  in  a  large  circle,  tacitly 
wished  for  you,  and  agreed  that  you  would  have 
thrown  a  most  delightful  irregularity  into  the  form. 
We  afterwards  met  and  compared  our  thoughts, 
and  I  was  mortified  to  find  she  had  so  far  the  advan 
tage  over  me  as  to  have  fixed  the  very  flower  in  the 
carpet  on  which  you  would  have  stuck  your  chair. 
I  only  had  you  in  general  full  in  my  view.  I 
^promised  her  to  write  you  an  account  how  perfectly 
well  our  wishes  had  agreed. 

I  am  too  well  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  all  you 
say  of  Mrs.  Handcock  f  not  to  be  willing  to  allow 
an  exception  for  her  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
express  my  sense  of  her  merit  in  an  instance  of 
more  consequence. 

*  Now  of  Curzon-street  ;  widow  of  John  D'Oyley,  Esq. 
and  sister  to  Lady  Mcndip.  This  Lady's  affectionate  friendship 
for,  and  kind  attentions  to,  Mrs.  Carter,  never  ceased  till  the 
hour  of  her  death,  and  they  were  returned  with  equal  regard. 
Mrs.  Vesey's  peculiar  art  in  breaking  a  circle,  and  forming 
little  separate  parties  for  conversation,  must  be  still  remem 
bered  with  pleasure  by  every  one  who  enjoyed  her  ac 
quaintance. 

•f-  A  very  excellent  Lady,  nearly  related  to  Mrs.  Vesey's 
£rst  husband,  who  always  resided  with  her. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXL 

Lambeth,  May  22,  1766. 

As  I  am  tolerably  well  to-night,  after  a 
great  deal  of  head-ache,  I  will  not  defer  writing  any 
longer,  though  my  spirits  are  very  low,  as  I  have 
just  parted  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  is  to  set  out 
to-morrow  for  the  north,  where  she  proposes  to 
remain  for  the  whole  summer,  and  perhaps  the 
autumn.  I  should  see  just  as  little  of  her  if  she 
was  to  spend  all  that  time  at  Sandleford ;  and  yet 
there  is  something  in  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
at  so  great  a  distance  which  renders  this  separation 
from  her  particularly  affecting  to  ine.  I  am  to 
leave  London  the  day  after,  and  go.  to  Lambeth 
Palace,  where  I  shall  stay  during  the  absence  of 
the  Archbishop,  who  is  going  on  his  visitation,  and 
I  could  not  resist  staying  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Talbot,  though  I  long  to  get  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
be  fixed  in  my  own  little  quiet  retreat  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  year. 

The  next  I  hope  will  bring  me  the  happiness  of 
meeting  my  scattered  friends  again  in  town,  and 
make  the  number  quite  complete  by  your  arrival  in 
J3olton-row.  Yet  when  the  heart  is  indulged  in 

every 
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every  wish  which  it  forms  below  the  stars,  how  short 
must  he  its  enjoyment!  I  scarcely  recollect  any 
passage  in  antiquity  so  melancholy  as  the  speech  of 
a  celebrated  orator,  who  being  asked  how  he  did, 
answered,  "  As  well  as  any  one  can  do  who  is 
turned  of  fourscore,  and  who  considers  death  as 
the  greatest  of  all  evils  *."  Poor  Isocrates  !  Some 
of  the  ancients,  I  think,  have  censured  the  reply 
for  the  want  of  philosophical  fortitude ;  but  surely 
it  implies  rather  the  want  of  philosophical  pride 
and  unfeelingness ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
death,  when  considered  without  any  regard  to 
futurity,  must  have  appeared  the  most  dreadful  to 
the  best  and  most  amiable  characters.  Such  brutes 
as  Diogenes  and  Crates  indeed,  might  treat  the 
idea  of  death  very  cavalierly ;  might  throw  them 
selves  on  the  first  dunghill  and  die  without  regret. 
For  what  motive  had  they  to  wish  to  live  ?  They 
cared  for  nobody;  and  the  world,  which  in  this 
instance  is  always  perfectly  just  and  well-bred, 
returned  the  compliment  in  its  full  force,  and 
nobody  cared  for  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful' that  such  philosophers 
as  these  should  preach  and  practise  the  utmost 
degree  of  fortitude  with  regard  to  an  event  in  which 

*  Sec  a  very  different  reply  to  the  same  question,  and  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  between  Pagan  and  Christian  feelings, 
towards  the  close  of  Letter  LV. 

they 
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they  were  so  little  concerned.  But  a  mind  adorned 
by  elegant  talents,  and  a  heart  attached  by  gentle 
affections,  had  too  much  to  lose  with  indifference. 
The  thought  of  a  final  separation  from  every  exercise 
of  understanding,  and  from  every  object  of  love, 
must  have  been  sufficiently  painful  to  justify  the 
most  pathetic  lamentations.  It  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  impossible  for  Socrates,  with  all  his 
social  dispositions,  to  have  parted  from  his  friends, 
and  walked  out  of  life  with  as-  much  composure  as 
if  he  only  quitted  them  to  take  a  turn  in  the  groves- 
of  Academus,  if  he  had  not  fortified  his  mind  by 
hopes  full  of  immortality. 

Your  story  of  the  very  unhappy  mother  who  lost 
an  only  child  with  such  aggravating  circumstances 
ef  grief,  excessively  -  affected  me.  Surely  the  loss 
of  understanding,  which  will  render  her  insensible 
to  such  a  misfortune,  is  a  great  blessing. 

I  began  this  Letter  before  I  left  Clarges  Street, 
but  was  prevented  from  finishing  it.  I  came  to 
Lambeth  yesterday :  I  am  lodged  in  my  favourite 
part  of  this  venerable  old  building,  and  which  has 
undergone  the  fewest  modern  alterations.  My  pros 
pect  from  one  window  is  a  long  green  court,  termi 
nated  by  the  gateway  which  forms  a  fine  perplexity 
of  arches  in  all  directions.  The  other  side  of  mjr 
tower  is  shaded  by  tall  treesj  and  through  their 
branches  I  have  a  view  of  the  Thames  which  washes 
their  roots.  As  nobody  occupies  this  side  of  the 
5  Palace 
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Palace  at  present  but  myself,  I  have  great  amuse 
ment  in  rambling  over  it.  I  think  you  would  be 
delighted  with  all  these  long  narrow  gothic  pas 
sages,  which  lead  one  knows  not  whither.  I  have 
discovered  a  little  window  in  one  of  them,  which 
has  a  vievv  down  into  the  chapel,  and  I  design  to 
look  through  it  this  evening  by  moonlight.  Will 
not  you  accompany  me? — Yes,  you  shall,  whether 
you  will  or  not.  For  the  present,  Adieu. 


LETTER    XXII. 

Deal,  June  20,' 1766. 

NOTHING  could  so  effectually  make  jour 
peace  with  me,  after  such  an  unmerciful  long  silence, 
as  a  representative  *  which  bears  your  name,  though 
not  quite  so  much  as  I  could  wish  your  resem 
blance.  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  this  in 
stance  of  your  affection,  which  I  shall  carry  with 
me  over  hill  and  dale,  and  converse  with  at  every 
favourite  spot.  I  believe  you  would  have  been  di- 

«...     -/    £i:»|     ivi  oJ   e-<?     v'"<  }  -2>)/  i>nu   li'T/ir,1 

*  A  drawing  in  crayons  of  Mrs.  Vesey,  a  very  strong  like 
ness,  now  in  the  Editor's  possession.  He  has  also  ar  small 
cameo,  apparently  done  for  her,  inscribed  Sylph,  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  reptetentatvct  here  alluded  to. 

verted 
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verted  this  afternoon  if  you  had  heard  the  criticisms 
of  Mrs.  Underdown*,  (my  chief  friend  in  this 
place,  whom  I  believe  you  have  often  heard  me 
mention),  and  how  exactly  she  pointed  out  in  what 
particulars  the  face  and  figure  was,  and  was  not 
like,  and  I  think  you  would  have  admitted  her  re 
marks,  as  a  proof  that  I  had  drawn  a  stronger  re 
semblance  of  you  than  the  artist. 

I  obeyed  the  invitation  in  your  card  for  to-day, 
with  as  much  punctuality  at  Deal  as  in  Clarges 
Street,  and  should  have  done  for  Bolton  Row.  To 
realize  this  ideal  assignation,  and  transport  myself 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  cliffs  of  Snowden,  I  took 
my  solitary  ramble  into  the  wildest  and  most  un 
frequented  part  of  the  country  that  lay  within  the 
compass  of  rny  terrestrial  abilities.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  limitation  which  you  do  not  understand,  for  you 
Sylphs^"  who  range  "  the  chrystal  wilds  of  air" 
can  have  but  very  little  notion  of  the  difficulties 
which  impede  poor  wayfaring  mortal  gentlewomen, 
condemned  to  trudge  up  and  down  the  surface  of 

*  A  very  amiable  and  excellent  lady,  whose  affection  for 
Mrs.  Carter  began  in  her  childhood,  and  never  ceased  till  her 
own  death.  Her  only  daughter  married  Mrs.  Carter's  eldest 
brother. 

t  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter  used  to  term  Mrs.  Vesey 
the  Sylph,  from  the  airy  elegance  of  her  fancy,  and  the  flights 
of  her  imagination,  which  hardly  seemed  to  belong  to  a  crea 
ture  "  of  this  degraded  and  degenerate  state." 

the 
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the  earth  in  leathern  shoes.     I  travelled,  however, 
as  far  into  your  element  as  I  could  reach  without 
Wings,  and  ascending  a  cliff  where  all  was  unin 
habited  waste  around  me,  and  all  blank  ocean  be 
low.— LHere  I  sat  rne  down  at  the  corner  of  a  little 
copse  blasted  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  took  you  out 
of  my  pocket.     The  broken  irregular  scene  around' 
lis,  the  tide  rolling  beneath,  and  the  coast  of  the 
opposite  kingdom,  which  was  full  in  our  view,  led 
us  to  converse  on  that  tremendous  transformation 
of  the  deluged  world,  when  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  burst  their  inclosures,  and  probably  dis 
joined  the  solid  continent;     This  led  me  to  com 
pare  the  present  appearance  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  with  their  original  state ;    when  the 
gay  and  smiling  scenes  of  uniform  beauty  in  the 
external  creation j    were  adapted  to  the  internal, 
calm,  and  happy  temper  of  the  uncorrupted  mind. 
But  a  perpetual  course  of  the  gentle  action  of  un 
ruffled  elements,  and  the  unfading  bloom  of  the 
vernal  world,    would  lose  their  influence  on  our 
distempered  frame ;  which  seems  to  require  a  mix 
ture  of  turbulence  and  deformity  to  awaken  the 
languid  powers  of  perception,  and  to  enable  them 
to  receive  the  gentle  impressions  which  are  raised 
by  the  view  of  order  and  of  beauty.     Nor  is  our 
pleasure  more  interested  in  this  disposition  of  things 
than  our  virtwe.     Objects  of  vast  and  stupendous 
VOL.  nl*  U  ruin, 


ruin,  and  mournful  instances  of  our  frail  condition, 
subdue  the  mad  excesses  of  our  pride,  calm  the 
hurry  of  disordered  passions,  and  sober  the  extra 
vagance  of  idle  wishes. — Thus  the  overthrow  of  the 
works  of  art  makes  us  sicken  at  the  folly  of  human 
schemes;  and  the  devastations  of  nature  awe  us 
by  the  sense  of  divine  omnipotence  and  justice. 
To  allure  us  to  this  moral  lesson,  is  perhaps  the 
reason  of  that  strange  delight  which  the  imagina 
tion  feels  in  the  view  of  objects  which  in  them 
selves  are  so  little  fitted  to  inspire  any  pleasurable 
ideas. 

When  we  had  discussed  this  point,  I  quitted  my 
station,  and  rambled  from  one  bleak  eminence  to 
another,  till  my  view  was  somewhat  diversified  by 
the  appearance  of  a  house  which  looked  rather  like 
the  mansion  of  solitary  despair,  than  an  abode  of 
social  life.  It  was  situated  in  a  narrow  bottom  be 
tween  two  high  hills,  covered  with  a  melancholy 
green.  It  had  a  prospect  of  the  sea  in  front,  and 
was  shaded  behind  by  a  little  dark  grove,  which 
the  croaking  of  ill-omened  birds  rendered  still  more 
dismal.  Not  a  tree  beside  within  view,  nor  a 
single  object  of  rural  beauty.  We  pitied  the  poor 
joyless  tenants  of  this  lonely  abode,  and  left  it  with 
a  new  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  social  life. 

I  have  told  you  how  we  past  four  hours  on  the 
South  Foreland,  and  now  pray  tell  .me  what  we 
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observed  on  the  cliffs  of  Snowden:  and  tell  me, 
moreover,  what  you  were  doing  in  town  during  that 
age  in  which  I  was  wondering  what  was  become  of 
you.  I  shall  be  very  impatient  to  hear  of  your  being 
safely  arrived.  Adieu. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

Deal,  July  1,  1766. 

IF  I  had  writ  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  as  often  as  you  have  been  in  my  thoughts, 
you  would  have  found  that  a  Correspondent  at  a 
distance  might  be  just  as  troublesome  as  a  visitor 
within  the  length  of  a  street.  Happily  for  you, 
however,  it  is  much  easier  to  think  than  to  write, 
and  rny  imagination  has  held  many  a  conversation 
with  you,  for  which  I  have  been  much  the  better, 
and  you  not  at  all  the  worse.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  dream  on  for  ever  in  the  world  of  ideas,  and  the 
most  visionary  speculatist  must  sometimes  awake  to 
the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  real  life.  In  spite  of 
all  my  reveries  about  you,  I  remain  unsatisfied, 
and  find  that  I  want  the  confirmation  of  a  testi 
mony  under  your  own  hand  and  seal,  to  prove  to 
me  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  free  from  that 
u  2  miserable 


miserable  apprehension  of  losing  s^ven  or  eight  6f 
your  senses,  which  haunted  you  when  I  left 
London  *.  When  you  have,  in  the  first  place,  in 
formed  me  of  these  particulars,  my  next  subject  of 
curiosity  is  to  know  whether  you  ever  think  of  me ; 
for  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  necessarily  implied  in 
my  thinking  on  you. 

I  have  rambled  many  a  solitary  mile  since  I  saw 
you,  in  all  that  rural  scenery  which  so  naturally 
tends  to  sooth  the  affections  of  the  heart.  You  are 
twirled  round  in  the  fandango  of  the  world,  which 
usually  jumbles  all  objects,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  in  one  general  confusion  of  head.  After  all, 
I  will  not  fight  for  my  system,  nor  absolutely  deter 
mine  whether  people  universally  think  most  on  their 
friends  in  town  or  in  the  country :  I  am  only  sure  of 
one  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  wherever  I  am  I  very 
often  think  of  you,  and  feel  myself  greatly  obliged 
to  you  for  furnishing  me  with  a  subject  so  very 
pleasing  to  my  thoughts. 

*  From  that  ft  miserable  apprehension,"  which  was  at  last 
realized  y  Mrs.  Vesey  was  never  freed.  That  painful  idea  is 
several  times  referred  to  in  this  Correspondence.  It  brings  to 
mind  a  similar  apprehension  of  Dean  Swift,  which  he  is  known 
frequently  to  have  expressed,  and  which  had  a  similar  termi- 
'nation  in  reality* 
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LETTER    XXIV. 

Deal,  July  15,  1766. 

MOST  impatiently  have  I  longed  every 
Post  to  receive  a  Letter  from  you,  and  should  have 
been  very  uneasy,  had  you  not  sufficiently  accus 
tomed  me  to  your  idle  trials  not  to  wonder.  Still  I 
cannot  resist  your  desire  of  hearing  from  me  imme 
diately,  though  a  little  slow  fever  has  for  these  last 
two  or  three  days  rendered  me  wretchedly  unfit, 
and  averse  to  setting  about  any  thing.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  my  having  got  every  body  amused 
abroad  this  afternoon,  and  being  left  to  the  abso 
lute  silence  and  solitude  of  my  own  room,  will  do 
me  more  good  than  lemon  draughts.  The  gaiety  of 
that  sweet  landskip  which  is  within  view  of  my 
window,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  and  above  all  the 
perfect  repose  in  which  I  sit,  and  the  reveries  in 
which  I  indulge  my  imagination,  inspirits  the  lan 
guor  which  any  more  active  circumstances  would 
harass  to  death, 

In  this  situation  you  will  easily  believe  I  am  very 
little  disposed  to  wish  for  a  companion,  as  there 
are  so  very  few  that  could  adapt  themselves  to  my 
present  state. — And  yet  I  do  wish  for  you.  You 
would  tune  your  voice  to  the  languid  delicacy  of  my 
$  nerves, 
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nerves,  and  give  a  soft  colouring  to  the  faint  shadows 
of  my  imagination  ;  and  by  engaging  the  attention 
of  my  heart,  you  would  give  me  a  higher  degree 
of  life,  without  exertion  or  fatigue.  It  is  weU  that 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  you  who  will  understand 
me ;  but  to  most  people  in  the  world  I  should  seem 
to  be  talking  in  my  sleep. 

I  am,  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  advice  about  the 
antimony.  I  have  constantly  persevered  in  taking 
it,  as  I  believe  it  has  in  general  been  of  some  use 
to  me.  It  is  so  undistinguishable  from  Madeira, 
that  to  prevent  any  body  tasting  it  in  any  hurtful 
quantity,  I  had  labelled  the  bottle  "  more  than  a 
spoonful,  poison."  My  maid  happened  to  see  it 
on  a  shelf,  and  came  to  me  lately  with  a  look  of 
the  utmost  consternation  and  terror,  and  most  pa- 
tjietically  entreated  me  not  to  take  such  stuff,  or,  if 
I  must  take  it,  to  be  sure  not  to  forget  when  I  had 
done  it,  and  swallow  a  second  spoonful.  I  pacified 
her  fears  as  well  as  I  could  by  promising  a  world  of 
caution.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not  help  se 
cretly  reflecting  on  the  violence  and  rapidity  with 
-which  the  generality  of  mankind  hurry  on  to  the 
absolute  and  fullest  completion  of  every  circum 
stance  of  hope  and  fear  that  is  set  before  them  • 
and  that  I  suppose  forms  the  great  difference  of  in 
tellectual  character.  They  whose  understandings 
are  exercised  by  thought  and  observation,  trace 

things 


things  through  their  successive  stages  to  probable 
and  remote  consequences.  Uncultivated  minds  on 
the  contrary  perceive  no  intermediate  degree  either 
in  nature  or  in  action,  but  pass  on  directly  to  ex 
tremities;  and  thus  discover  nothing  in  poison, 
but  the  idea  of  irremediable  and  instant  death  *. 

I  heartily  wish  the  tide  would  convey  your  quiver 
to  my  walks  on  the  Kentish  shore.  I  long  to  see 
all  the  sportings  of  your  imagination  at  Lucan,  and 
often  please  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  shall  some 
time  or  other  visit  you  there.  Not  that  it  will  ever 
happen  :  but  the  happiness  is,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  conviction  to  annihilate  the  visions  of 
fancy  f. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  tolerably  well,  but  in  a  situa 
tion  I  believe  heartily  disagreeable  to  her  taste. 
Some  hours  however  of  very  exquisite  pleasure  she 
must  enjoy  in  conveying  relief  and  assistance  to  the 
distrest  objects  who  have  nothing  to  hope  but  from 
her.  The  coal  mine  goes  on^  prosperously. 

*  In  medicine  as  well  as  in  food  it  is  the  excess  that  makes 
the  poison.  Every  thing  that  acts  violently  upon  the  human 
frame  is  a  poison;  and  the  most  beneficial  medicine  would  prove 
fatal  if  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  as  small  doses  even  of 
active  poisons,  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  arc  often  admi 
nistered  with  saf«ty  and  success. 

f  Mrs.  Carter's  conviction  was  right;  she  never  did  go  to 
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My  Irish  beggar  has  visited  me  again  this  year, 
ai)d  talked  me  out  of  a  farther  addition  to  her  ward 
robe.  I  expect  to  have  a  regular  annual  visit  from 
her,  and  feel  some  vanity  in  furnishing  the  single 
instance  in  which  any  of  her  country  people  ever 
enjoyed  an  English  pension. 

I  am  very  happy  in  the  share  which  you  flatter 
me  I  possess  in  Mrs.  J.  Pitt's  partiality.  The 
greater  it  is,  the  more  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you, 
whose  friendship  introduced  me  to  her  with  so  much 
advantage.  I  always  consider  every  acquisition  of 
this  sort  as  one  of  the  real  blessings  of  life.  In 
deed  my  thoughts  mix  so  little  with  the  general  in 
terests,  and  passions,  and  pleasures  of  what  is 
called  the  world,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  spirit  of 
my  affection  for  those  whom  I  esteem  and  love,  a 
mind  so  indolent  would  fall  fast  asleep. 

I  was  too  ill  to  finish  my  Letter  yesterday,  but 
will  no  longer  delay  sending  it.  I  am  just  going  to 
sit  quietly  for  a  little  while  by  the  sea  side, 

ff  Delia  placida  marina 
J.a  fresc'  aura  a  respirar." 

Not  that  any  of  the  elements  are  very  placid  at  pre 
sent,  but  I  hope  you  have  warmer  suns  and  calmer 
skies  at  Lucan.  Do  pray  tell  me  what  you  are 
doing  there,  and  sometimes  take  me  into  your  soli 
tary 
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tary  retreats.  Pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  keep 
your  imagination  employed  in  decorating  the  banks 
of  the  Liffy,  and  it  will  be  the  less  at  leisure  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  your  heart. 


LETTER    XXV, 

Deal,  Aug.  6,  V66. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind 
concern  about  my  health.  My  little  fever  vanished 
jn  about  a  week,  yet  still  I  am  not  well ;  my  nerves 
are  in  a  wretched  state,  and  my  spirits  fluttering 
and  low,  Yet  what  I  feel  is  rather  an  absence  of 
joy,  than  any  positive  addition  to  my  usual  little 
disorders. 

. "  I  feel  rny  genial  spirits  droop, 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself/' 

Very  well — but  J  am  not  blind,  nor  in  prison,  no/ 
among  heathens,  nor  betrayed  by  my  friends.  If 
people  would  be  just  enough  to  heaven,  and  kind 
enough  to  themselves  to  recollect  what  they  do  not 

suffer, 
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suffer,  it  would  greatly  alleviate  the  sense  of  what 
they  do  suffer.  It  is  particularly  happy  for  me  at 
present  that  I  am  in  a  situation  which  allows  me  to 
pass  much  of  the  day  alone.  It  is  so  much  one's 
duty  to  contribute  as  far  as  may  be  to  the  cheerful 
ness  of  family  society,  that  I  discover  nothing  of 
the  present  languid  state  of  my  spirits,  but  talk  as 
usual  at  the  hours  when  we  meet.  But  this  exer 
tion  is  extremely  painful  to  me,  and  I  always  long 
for  the  repose  of  solitude,  in  which  I  find  myself 
much  better  than  when  I  am  obliged  to  speak. 
Still  I  hope  that  more  favourable  weather  will  brace 
my  nerves,  and  that  if  I  am  so  happy  to  meet  you 
this  year  in  London,  I  shall  enjoy  your  society  with 
my  usual  spirit  and  pleasure. 

In  the  mean  time  when  I  am  sitting  alone  on  the 
sea-beach,  you  often  enliven  the  languor  of  my 
mind,  and  I  send  my  kindest  thoughts  to  you  across 
the  ocean.  You  have  no  reason  to  wish  at  present 
for  my  presonal  appearance,  though  it  is  very  pro 
bable  that  if  my  inclinations  were  not  fettered  by 
external  things,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  fly 
to  you.  Mrs,  Montagu  I  am  persuaded  would  take 
the  same  route  if  she  too  was  not  fettered  by  ex 
ternal  things ;  for,  to  the  comfort  of  little  people, 
excess  is  as  strong  an  impediment  sornetimes^as  de 
fect.  I  cannot  get  to  you  because  I  have  not  a 

post- 
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post-chaise  ;  and  Mrs.  Montagu  cannot  get  to  you 
because  she  has  a  coal-mine.  She  is  gone  however 
on  an  excursion  into  Scotland  for  a  week. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  Mrs.  Handcock  that  I  do 
like  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  likewise  that 
J  do  not :  by  which  means  in  any  case  I  hope  I  am 
secure  of  being  of  her  opinion.  Indeed  it  has  ad 
mirable  things  in  it,  though  mixt  with  provoking 
absurdities  *,  at  which  one  should  not  be  provoked 
if  the  book  in  general  had  not  great  merit.  A 
small  alteration  in  the  author's  plan  might  have  fur 
nished  I  think  a  very  useful  lesson.  The  character 
of  Burchell,  as  it  now  stands,  is  entirely  out  of 
nature,  whether  we  suppose  him  to  be  guided  by 
good  principles  or  bad.  If  the  author  had  strongly 
marked  him  as  acting  by  no  principles  at  all,  every 
instance  of  his  behaviour  would  have  been  natural ; 
for  every  contradiction  and  every  absurdity  is  na 
tural  to  a  humourist ;  and  the  satirizing  a  character 
of  all  others  perhaps  the  most  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  human  society,  would  have  been  a  very 
instructive  performance. 

I  admire  the  spirit  of  your  polar  traveller,  and 
shall  hope  to  have  a  full  account  of  his  observa 
tions  heightened  and  improved  by  your  description. 
One  would  wish  by  some  enchantment  to  be  trans- 

*  Is  not  that  also  the  exact  character  of  its  author? 
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ported  to  the  view  of  such  a  scene ;  but  I  have  no 
idea  of  wishing  to  live  out  of  tfye  reach  of  the  sun 
beams.  If  you  are  ever  a  star-gazer,  do  look  upon 
Mars  this  month,  for  he  now  makes  a  most  magni- 
iicent  appearance,  and  throws  quite  a  lustre  on  the 
waves.  1  shall  look  on  him  with  the  greater  plea- 
Sure  on  the  sea  shore,  if  I  fancy  you  are  at  the 
same  time  surveying  his  splendour  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liffy.  I  thank  you  for  your  transcript  from 
Fairfax  *,  which  is  very  pretty,  but  I  am  so  happy 
to  have  in  my  possession  some  more  spirited  de 
scriptions  of  your  own,  which  always  carry  the 
stamp  of  original  painting. 

Adieu !  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  this  afternoon, 
which  I  hope  will  give  me  spirits  to  encounter  a 
visit  to  two  or  three  misses  at  the  end  of  it.  O 
dear,  O  dear  !  how  shall  I  contrive  to  make  talk ! 

*  The  translator  of  Torquato  Tasso.  He  was  alsb  author 
tf  some  original  poems. 

.»i  aril  eiidfo'  aitfcito  hs  ,'to 
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LETTER    XXVI. 

Deal,  Aug.  30,  Ij 

I  HAVE  not  heard  from  Mrs.  Montagu 
since  the  melancholy  account  which  you  mention, 
nor  can  tell  in  what  manner  she  is  affected  by  it. 
That  she  will  be  most  sincerely  grieved  at  this 
event  *,  I  am  very  certain  :  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
she  can  feel  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  loss  of 
that  person  f ,  with  whom  she  past  so  many  hours, 
that  she  must,  for  some  time  have  been  reminded 
of  him  very  often  in  every  day.  With  regard  to 
general  opinion  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  doubt  much  greater  cause  for  her  to  regret  the 
loss  of  him,  who  was  setting  out  in  the  fresh  career 
and  full  vigour  of  life,  with  a  fair  promise  of  ex 
tensive  public  usefulness,  than  of  one  who  had 
finished  the  whole  of  his  course  except  a  few  poor 
loitering  steps  on  the  borders  of  the  grave.  But 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  not  regulated  by  ge 
neral  considerations :  and  any  disappointment  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  admiration,  is  much  more  easily 

*  Probably  the  death  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  which  hap 
pened  abroad  in  the  preceding  month. 
f  Lord  Bath. 
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supported,  than  what  touched  the  tenderness  of  af 
fection.  I  am  heartily  sorry  fo%  the  death  of  this 
extraordinary  young  man,  whose  loss  must  be  so 
strongly  felt  by  all  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
connected.  Above  all  it  quite  sinks  one's  spirits  to 
think  on  the  situation  of  his  poor  mother  *:. 

I  am,glad  you  are  a  star-gazer  ;  my  imagination, 
I  heartily  thank  it,  often  places  you  near  me  when 
I  am  sitting  on  the  beach  where  you  so  kindly  wish 
to  be.  We  may  take  many  an  excursion  together 
to  the  stars,  these  clear  autumnal  evenings,  and 
entirely  forget  the  imperceptible  tract  between  Deal 
and  Lucan.  Nothing  so  much  connects  the  thoughts 
and  amusements  of  distant  friends,  as  a  taste  for 
universal  objects.  In  every  variety  of  situation, 
the  blue  heavens,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
shine  with  a  common  lustre,  and  form  a  common 
subject  of  delight,  and  of  contemplation.  Not 
but  that,  from  a  very  natural  gravitation  to  earth, 
I  sometimes  wish  you  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
particular  spot  which  I  inhabit,  and  with  which  I 
am  determined  to  believe  that  you  would  be  pleased. 
You  would  at  least,  I  think,  find  some  amusement 
in  observing  how  far  the  patient  arts  of  cultivation 
have  subdued  and  improved  a  naturally  untractable 

*  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald,  daughter  to  the  Eavl  of  Eg- 
liatoun. 
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and  barren  soil.  The  plough  traces  its  furrows 
along  the  very  edgqr  of  the  rocky  cliff,  and  waving 
harvests  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  In  some  spot  the  savage  breaks  put  just 
enough  to  shew  the  original  wild  temper  of  the 
country.  This  mixt  appearance  respects  only  the 
parts  immediately  bordering  on  the  sea.  All,  at 
some  little  distance  from  it,  is  uniformly  riant  and 
beautiful  to  a  his»;h  decree. 

o  o 

Do  pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  sit  down  and 
tell  me  a  thousand  things  of  which  your  iniquitous 
visitors  defrauded  me  in  your  last  Letter.     I  will 
however  forgive  your  omission  of  999,  provided  the 
thousandth  gives  me  some  information  about  your 
coming  to  England  next  year.     I  know  not  how 
great  your  fortitude  may  be,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  should  feel  more  vanity  with  knowing  that 
people  will  cross  halt  a  dozen  counties  (as  Mrs. 
Dun  bar   and    I    do  about  you)   to    express  their 
wishes  and  their  doubts,  their  hopes  and  their  fears 
about  their  seeing  and  their  not  seeing  me,  than  if 
J  was  the  first  genius,  or  \vore  the  first  coronet  in 
the  kingdom. — From  your  profound  admiration  of 
a  genius,   and  your  perfect  indifference  about  a 
coronet,  you  will   be  violently  scandalized  at  my 
ranging  them  in  the  same   class.     But  I  cannot 
help  it ;  they  botli  fall  under  the  predicament  of 
external  things,  and  there  is  nothing  in  either  of 
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them,  per  se,  to  make  one  love  the  people  to 
whom  they  happen  to  belong,  either  the  better  or 
the  worse. 

And  pow  I  am  talking  of  genius,  have  I  told 
you,  or  have  you  heard,  of  a  strange  quarrel  be 
tween  David  Hume,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau?  Poor 
Rousseau  to  be  sure  was  undone  by  the  unmolested 
repose  to  which  he  has  been  doomed  in  England  *, 
and  it  was  very  fit  he  should  relieve  himself  by 
making  some  bustle,  as  nobody  was  charitable 
enough  to  disturb  him.  Hume  is  extremely  angry, 
and  wants  to  print  the  correspondence,  but  is  ad 
vised  to  forbear.  When  they  were  together  he 
he  humoured  Rousseau  like  a  peevish  child,  to 
which  certainly  he  had  no  right  unless  he  could 

'3'  "ii-  •) "•'.-'••  l*v':'..I  'i  •          '•;.    .r; 

*  Mrs.  Carter  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  just  idea  of 
Rousseau's  character,  though  she  always  refused  to  read  his, 
Voltaire's,  or  any  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency ;  which 
might,  she  said,  do  her  hurt,  and  could  do  her  no  good. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  if  other  persons  whose  faith  and 
practice  were  not  established  upon  so  firm  a  foundation  as 
her's,  had  made  a  similar  resolution.  Rousseau  indeed  has 
done  much  more  harm  to  society  than  either  Hume  or  Voltaire 
have  done.  They  attacked  Christianity,  which,  even  without 
the  very  able  defenders  it  has  had,  can  defend  itself ;  but. 
Rousseau  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  boundary  between  good 
and  evil,  rice  and  virtue;  and  by  allowing  the  freest  scope 
to  the  passions,  without  the  imputation  of  any  guilt  to  the 
indulgence  of  them,  he  has  confounded  the  right  and'  wrong 
of  moral  actions,  and  dom;  incalculable  mischief. 

have 


have  pleaded  the  understanding  of  a  child  in  excusa 
for  its  humours.  Natural  infirmities  of  temper 
are  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  compassion: 
but  when  people  work  up  perverseness  into  a  phi 
losophical  system,  and 'contrive  to  make  themselves 
as  troublesome  as  they  possibly  can,  they  forfeit 
all  claim'  to  indulgence,  and  every  encouragement 
to  their  unreasonable  humours  is  an  injury  to  so 
ciety. 


LETTER    XXVIL 

Deal,  Otf.  13,  1766. 
•>n1  ip    rlJpifSftJ^   -ril   ;  3:'  frrmvftj 

I  TAKE  your  cas'e,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  many  other 
odd  people,  who  love  their  friends  extremely  well, 
but  are  too  lazy  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  hear 
ing  it.  Do  not  put  yourself  into  a  fright  about 
the  loss  of  memory.  Your  present  instance  was 
only  this.  You  laid  it  down  as  a  position  (wicked 
creature)  that  you  could  not  write  to  me  without 
a  frank.  You  comforted  yourself  with  a  general 
notion  that  you  had  no  frank ;  and  so  if  my  good 
genius,  in  some  general  concussion  of  the  chaos  on  your 
VOL.  in,  X  shelf, 


$helf,  had  not  thrown  the  said  frank  full  in  yom 
eyes  before  you  had  time  to  shut  them,,  you  would 
have  gone  on;  for  some  weeks  longer,  bemoaraiag 
yourself  every  day  moat  pathetically  and  rhetorically 
to  Mrs.  Hand'cock,  that  you  could  not  write  to  Mrs. 
Carter,  for  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  to  her 
without  a  frank,  and  you  did  not  know  that  you 
had  a  frank  in  the  world, — And  indeed  how  should 
you  know  it  when  you  had  never  looked?  All  this 
is  not  want  of  memory,  but  the  mere  sophistry  of 
indolence,  with  which  unhappily  I  am  too  well  ac 
quainted  not  to  comprehend  all  its  tricks". 

£ut  you  will  be  angry  with  ine  if  I  da  not  treat 
your  complaint  of  the  Joss  of  memory  more  seri 
ously.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  defect  arises 
from  the  very  cause  which  you  seem  to  think  should 
prevent  it;  the  strength  of  the  affections,  and  a 
constant  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  heart. 
Want  of  memory  probably  arises  principally  from 
want  of  attention,  for  things  are  remembered,  I 
believe,  pretty  nearly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
felt;  which  will  account  for  the  force  and  extent 
of  this  faculty  in  young  people.  To  young  people 
every  object,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  is 
striking  merely  as-  it  is  new,  and  whatever  is  strik 
ing  seizes  a  place  in  the  memory.  In  our  progress 
through  life,  as  the  charm  of  universal  curiosity 
abates,  we  select  and  confine  the  objects  of  our  at- 
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tention,  and  our  memory  becomes  contracted  in  a 
proportionable  degree. 

The  truth  of  my  system  is,  mighty  easily  proved. 
Only  banish  from  your  heart  its  stongest  affections: 
annihilate  all  reveries  on  your  absent  friends,  and 
amuse  yourself  no  longer  with  the  charming  phan 
toms  of  a  fine  imagination ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
engage,  that  you  will  soon  find  your  powers  of 
local  memory  so  wonderfully  improved,  that  when 
ever  you  deposit  a  row  of  pins  or  an  inch  of  pack 
thread,  you  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  again,  a  point 
nommey  without  the  least  hesitation.  Now  is  a 
register  for  rows  of  pins,  and  ends  of  packthread, 
the  important  advantage  which  you  would  wish  to 
purchase  in  exchange  for  whatever  interests  the 
heart,  ennobles  the  understanding,  or  amuses  the 
imagination  ?  Certainly  not. — -Why  then,  my  dear 
friend,  let  us  be  contented  with  that  limitation  of 
human  capacity,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  crowd 
the  scattered  emoluments  of  different  ages  into 
any  one :  or  rather,  let  us  be  thankful  for  that  gra 
cious  appointment  which,  through  the  several 
stages  of  mortal  existence,  permits  us  to  exchange 
the  less  advantages  for  the  greater ;  thus  by  pro 
gressive  steps  leading  on  the  attention  to  nobler 
objects,  and  raising  the  mind  to  higher  expecta 
tions. 

x  2  A  thou- 


SOfc 

A  thousand  tliauks  to  you  for  making  me  fiappy 
by  your  intelligence  of  Mr.  Vescy's  having  named 
his  time  for  coming  to  England.  Let  us  look  for 
ward  with  cheerful  hope  to  the  pleasures  of  our 
society  next  winter.  The  varying  condition  of 
life  *  does  indeed  forbid  us  any  absolute  dependence* 
on  our  fairest  expectations ;  yet  surely  where  no 
present  impediment  appears-,  it  is  riot  right  to  tor- 

. 

incut  ourselves  by  conjuring  up  all  the  possibilities 
of  disappointment. 

How  shall  I  pacify  your  wrath  against  me  for 
the  atrocious  enormity  of  sty  ling  genius  an  exter 
nal?  lam  willing  to  allow  indeed  that  it  is  not 
stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  head  like  a  pompone  ;; 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  you  will,   I  think,  alloW  ' 
that  it  is  no  object  of  choice,  nor  constitutes  any 
part  of  moral  character  -f.    But  you  were   pre 
vented 
'  -i'>rft 

*  Immortalia  ne  spcrcs,  monet  anmis,,et  alraam 

Quos  rapit  hora  diem. Hor.  Ode  VII.  Lib.  iv. 

The  difference  between  the  Epicurean  and  the  Christian  phi 
losophy  in  the  same  application  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  i* 
remarkable :  the  one  uses  it  as  an  argument  for  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure  ;  the  other  for  the  rational  indulgence  of  clieerful 
and  innocent  expectation. 

•f  In  this  definition  Mrs.  Carter  seeras  *o  avail  herself  of  th« 
logic  of  the  Porch,  with  which  from- her  inornate  acquaintance 
with  Epictttns,  she  might  be  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted. 

External. 


•      •     ,,jL.V\>  ~ 

vested  by  company  from  confuting  my  assertion* 
4ind  I  am  prevented  by  the  head-ache  from  defend 
ing  it.  Do  not  be  in  any  manner  of  concern  about 
me.  The  head-ache  you  know  belongs  to  me,  as 
much  as  any  thing  external  can. 

I  cannot  comply  with  your  injunction  of  setting 
my  mind  to  stare  iu  my  face,  for  you  know  I  hate 
ito  be  stared  at,;  and  consequently  I  never  stare  at 
jnyself,  so  can  give  you  no  account  of  my  looks. 


LETTER   XXVIII. 

Tunstal,  Jutte  20,  1767. 

IT  was  very  mortifying  to  me,  that  in 
that  last  half  hour,  when  there  were  a  thousand 
things  which  I  wished  to  say  to  you,  I  was  too  ill 
to  be  able  to  say  any  thing.  I  regretted  my  not 
being  in  a  capacity  to  pursue  you  when  you  took 

External  and  internal  properly  relate  the  one  to  the  body,  tin? 
other  to  the  soal.  Now  if  genius  be  not  a  moral  quality  of 
Xhe  soul,  it  is  however  much  more  remotely  connected  with, 
the  body:  aud  if  it  be  termed  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  still  it 
is  internal;  and  the  distinction  between  the  mind  and  the  soul 
in  our  present  state,  is  not  v<*ry  easy  to  Uo  understood. 

your 
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your  flight,  which  possibly  you  might  do  with  the 
more  precipitation  from  the  apprehension  that  if 
you  had  remained  within  my  reach,  you  might 
have  been  obliged  to  act  over  a  second  part  of 
that  lamentable  tragedy  to  which  your  volubility 
was  once  condemned  by  the  Duchess  of  Q.  In 
deed  it  was  prudent  in  you  not  to  leave  me  a 
moment  for  deliberation,  as  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  consented  to  part  with  you,  though  I  was 
incapable  of  any  other  pleasure  by  your  stay,  than 
the  knowledge  that  you  were  in  the  same  room. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  I  can  hope  for  that  plea 
sure  again! 

I  am  at  present  in  a  village  extremely  rural,  and 
I  believe  very  pleasant,  if  my  head  was  not  too  un 
comfortable  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  it.  Enjoy  it 
however  I  do,  as  an  agreeable  establishment  for 
my  sister  *,  who  seems  very  well  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  quite  necessary  to  make  one's  mind  easy  with 
regard  to  the  situation  of  others,  to  be  persuaded 
of  a  very  certain  truth,  that  the  odd  kind  of  some 
thing  which  human  creatures  substitute  for  happi 
ness,  depends  on  the  particular  turn  of  every  indi 
vidual  imagination.  Some  circumstances  indeed 
are  universally  necessary  as  a  foundation  to  the 

r  *  Mrs.  Pennington.  Archbishop  Seeker's  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Carter  had  induced  him  to  give  the  living  of  Tunstal  to 
her  brother  jn  law  Dr.  Pennington. 

different 
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different  superstructures  which  our  various  tastes 
and  inclinations  raises  but  these  are  distributed  in 
<a  pretty  equal  proportion  to  all :  and  the  principal 
•difference  in  the  several  states  of  life  arises  from  the 
objects  of  our  own  choice.  Half  the  perplexities  and 
troubles  which  we  'give  ourselves  and  our  friends, 
is  occasioiicd  by  making  our  own  fancy  the  stand 
ard  by  which  we  determine  the  condition  of 
others. 

I  wish  you  had  heard  a  conceit  of  nightingales  to 
which  I  was  -conducted  by  tny  little  prattling 
nephew,  who  took  the  utuvost  care  on  the  road 
that  I  might  not  be  run  over  by  a  horse,  or  step 
iato  a  pond.  This  careful  guardian  of  mine  is 
between  four  and  five  years  old,  and  such  a  comi 
cal  sensible  little  boy,  that  I  believe  you  would  not 
have  objected  to  his  being  of  the  party  *. 

I  propose  to  be  at  Deal  on  Tuesday,  and  hope 
to  hear  from  you  soon.  J  long  to  know  your 
shemes,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  clear  point,  but 
that  in  spite  of  your  prepossession  for  Scarborough, 
you  may  be  setting  out  for  Spa. 

*  Let  the  vauir.y  of  the  Editor  be  pardoned  for  the  insertio 
of  this  trifling  anecdote.     lie  must  be  proud  of  every  instance 
<>f  the  .affection  of  his  good  and  rcvc-red  relation,  \\hich  began 
so  early,  and  never  abated    till  the  close  of  her  exemplary 
life. 

m<l  v 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

Deal,  June  29, 

ALAS  !  why  could  I  not  follow  you,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  into  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
1  might  have  claimed  a  share  of  your  contempla 
tions  ?  I  have  seldom  felt  so  much  impatience  at 
that  wretched  inability  of  all  exertion  which  I  so 
often  feel,  as  when  it  deprived  me  of  that  last  half 
hour,  which  for  so  many  months  I  must  not  hope 
to  regain.  It  would  have  been  quite  a  sentimental 
luxury  to  have  sat  with  you  under  a  tree,  and 
treasured  up  every  kind  expression  which  I  know 
you  would  have  bestowed  on  me,  to  sooth  my 
mind  during  my  absence,  I  am  happy  however 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  wore  sorry  to  part  with 
me,  though  I  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  hearing  it. 
This  would  be  a  wicked  selfish  kind  of  satisfaction, 
if  my  own  feelings  did  not  convince  me  that  the 
very  pain  of  separation  from  those  one  loves,  is 
greatly  preferable  to  most  of  the  dull  things  which 
usually  go  by  the  name  of  pleasure. 

I  grieve  for  your  present  and  harassing  situation, 
and  long  journey  to  Scarborough  ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  be  benefited  by  it.  Perfect  health  can  never 
be  the  partage  under  their  present  form,  of  such 

consti- 
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constitutions  as  your's  and  mine.  Weak  nerves 
and  strong  feelings  will  never  be  cured  by  any 
change  of  air  or  water,  but  the  air  of  paradise,  and 
the  waters  which  are  bordered  by  the  trees  of 
life;  where  I  hope  we  shall  at  last  enjoy  an  infi 
nitely  more  delightful  meeting  than  we  could  have 
found  in  Kensington  Gardens:  for  this  will  be  un 
alloyed  by  the  prospect  of  separation,  besides  the 
innumerable  other  advantages,  of  which  even  your 
imagination  can  at  present  form  no  idea. — Pray,  if 
^ou  do  not  recollect  it,  read  the  last  chapter  of 
Revelations, 

I  should  very  joyfully  have  accepted  your  in 
vitation  to  a  walk  at  Richmond ;  but  1  do  with 
all  my  heart  renounce  your  raking  suppers, 
JBeings  of  your  sylphish  composition  may  live  with 
out  sleep,  and  think  and  act  without  relaxation : 
but  my  material  constitution  cannot  possibly  sub* 
sist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vigilancy. 

I  question  whether  you  would  at  present  thank 
me  for  a  sea  breeze  to  night,  as  the  heat  which 
you  found  so  excessive  in  town,  and  which  was  so 
moderate  and  delightful  here,  is  now  driven  away 
by  a  cold  east  wind.  Its  duration  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  will  not  be  long;  and  when  the  warm 
weather  returns,  you  will  probably  be  sheltered 
from  it  by  the  shades  of  Windsor,  and  fanned  by 
zephyrs  from  the  Thames.  Write  to  me  soon,  that 
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my  thoughts  may  always  know  in  what  particular 
spot  to  find  you. 

' 


LETTER    XXX. 

Deal,  Aug.  28,  17&7. 

ALTHOUGH  I  had  one  pacquet  travelling 
towards  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  which  Mrs. 
Dunbar  promised  to  convey,  I  should,  according 
to  your  desire,  have  immediately  dispatched  ano 
ther,  to  answer  your  enquiries,  and  thank  you  for 
the  charming  description  of  your  journey,  if  I  had 
not  been  confined  for  some  days  to  a  close  attend 
ance  upon  my  father,  who  has  been  very  ill.  He 
is  now  well  enough  to  go  out,  and  I  am  returning 
to  my  usual  train  cle  vie,  settling  myself  in  my 
own  apartment,  and  ready  to  receive  and  return 
the  visits  of  my  absent  friends. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  solici 
tude  about  my  terrifying  reveil  *  As  to  how  it 
could  happen,  the  poor  creature  had  been  ill  for 

*  Tho  Letter  which  describee  this  crcnt  first,  was  not  found 
m  the  collection. 

some 


some  days,  and  I  feared  there  was  something  amiss 
in  her  head,  but  had  no  suspicion  of  its  being  in 
any  considerable  degree,  so  took  no  other  precau 
tion  than  the  haying  two  other  servants  very  near 
her.  I  thought  she  was  in  all  respects  much 
better  the  night  before,  and  she  did  not  seem  at 
jail  disordered.  Between  three  and  four  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  her  with  a  bandage  round  her 
head,  in  a  strange  undress,  and  making  a  very 
dismal  figuree  standing  with  a  candle  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,  and  ,  talking  absolute  distraction. 
Without  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  her  to  quit 
the  room,  and  return  to  her  own.  I  was  thrown 
into  less  immediate  disorder  than  might  have 
been  expected,  but  felt  the  effect  of  the  surprize 
pretty  strongly  afterwards ;  and  indeed  she  did  not 
suffer  me  to  recover  it,  as  she  broke  from  the  other 
servants,  and  haunted  me  all  day;  for  though  I 
soon  locked  my  door,  her  very  approach  in  the 
passage  was  sufficiently  harassing.  The  next  day 
she  grew  too  outrageous  to  be  suffered  about  the 
house,  and  was  confined  to  her  room.  She .  is  at 
length  gone  away,  but  was  kept  here  till  her 
senses,  for  the  present  at  least,  were  perfectly 
recovered, 

"  O  by  the  mighty  theme  affected, 
Could  I  but  see  thy  head  dissected," 


says  Matthew  to  Dick  * ;  and  much  such  another 
friendly  kind  of  wish  is  your's  to  me,  when  you 
so  kindly  propose  to  me  the  amusement  of  having 
my  curtains  flung  open  by  a  spectre.  I  heartily 
thank  you,  but  I  want  no  other  conviction  than 
what  is  afforded  me  from  an  authority,  which, 
besides  its  other  claims  to  my  submission,  solves 
the  difficulties  which  upon  any  other  system  are 
inexplicable  in  the  appearance  of  things,  and  more 
over  so  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  feelings  of 
my  own  heart. — O  but  for  your  conviction  I  must 
be  enabled  to  give  a  positive  evidence!  If  I  was 
to  see  a  whole  group  of  spectres,  I  could  give  no 
evidence  more  positive  than  what  is  already  given, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  one  of  such 
credibility.  But  this  point  is  decided  by  him  |  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  human  heart, 
and  able  to  detect  all  its  fallacies.  Indeed,  my 
dear  friend,  if  was  I  to  tell  you  I  had  seen  an  appa 
rition,  you  would  not  believe  me — you  would  not 
believe  it,  even  if  you  at  first  supposed  you  had 
6een  one  yourself;  and  in  either  case  your  doubts 
might  be  very  reasonable.  The  testimony  of  a 
single  person,  of  whatever  veracity,  or  of  what- 

*  Prior's  Alma. 

•\  Our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  mil  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  Luke  xvi.  31. 

ever 
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eyer  understanding,  in  a  po.int  entirely  out  of  the. 
ordinary    course  of  things,  is   liable   to  very  just 
exceptions :  fancy,  distemper,  imperfect  and  equi 
vocal   appearances,   have   a   surprizing   power   of. 
imposition,  and  to  one  or  other  of  them  you  would , 
ascribe  the  story. — But  the  testimony  of.  a  dozen 
persons  to  a  fact  often  repeated  is  of  quite  anpther 
kind,  an4 ; carries  all  the  demonstration  that  can. 
reasonably  be  demanded  by  common   sense.     If 
you  did  not  mean  to  set  me  a  talking  on  this  subject, 
it  will  make  you  take  effectual  care  for  the  future 
how  you  compliment  your  friends  by  wishing  their 
curtains  fhmg  open  by  spectres. 

For  the  present  your  servant.  I  must  contem 
plate  that  rainbow  which  is  rising  out  of  the  sea 
just  opposite  to  my  window.  The  rainbow  is- 
vanished,  and  me  void  a  votre  service  till  I  arn 
called  off  again  by  a  .  thunder-storm  which  is  now 
growling  at  a  distance.  How  doubly  should  I  - 
enjoy  all' this  sublime  scene  if  my  wishes  could 
transport  you  hither ! 

Since  I  begun  my  Letter  I  am  made  very  happy 
by  the  hope  which  Mrs.  Dunbar  gives  me  that  I 
shall  see  her  at  Deal.  I  flatter  myself  a  little 
that  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  country  will 
seduce  them  from  Margate,  as  the  bathing  here  is 
usually  at  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  very  good. 
How  could  you  so  perversely  resist  the  temptation 

of 
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of  this  party  ?  Nothing  less  than  your  finding  an 
absolute  cure  for  every  evil  of  body  and  mind  at 
Scarborough,  will  make  me  amends  for  the  loss  of 
that  pleasure,  which  I  should  have  felt  in  seeing  you 
here.  Adieu.  The  thunder  has  made  such  fearful 
work  in  my  weak  head,  that  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
get  to  the  end  of  my  paper.  Remember  you  have 
writ  me  nothing  but  Notes  for  this  age,  for  which  I 
wish  you  a  most  unquiet  conscience  till  )ou  have 
made  me  ample  amends. 


LETTER    XXXL 

Deal,  Sept.  7,  1767- 

BEFORE  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I 
imagine  a  Letter  from  me  has  convinced  you,  that, 
instead  of  setting  myself  to  cast  up  the  account  of 
debtor  and  creditor  between  us,  to  the  great  per 
plexity  of  my  head,  I  took  the  shorter  method  of 
following  the  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  wrote  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  was  disengaged  from  the  constant 
attendance  to  which  I  was  confined  by  my  father's 
illness. 

Though  I  had  not  the  same  prepossession  in  fa 
vour  of  Scarborough  that  you  had,  I  feel  disap 
pointed 
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pointed  that  it  has  done  you  no  good.  Let  me  en 
treat  you,  however,  to  continue  the  waters  while 
you  are  there,  unless  you  find  yourself  positively 
the  worse  for  them.  It  is  a  very  usual  case,  I  be 
lieve,  in  all  mineral  waters,  not  to  discover  any 
good  effect  at  first,  so  do  pray  give  Scarborough  a 
fair  trial.  I  know  you  are  too  apt  not  to  give  any 
medicine  a  sufficient  time  for  operating  on  your  con 
stitution. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  your  journey  to 
Scarborough  in  other  respects,  I  heartily  congra 
tulate  you  on  the  happiness  you  must  feel  in  re 
flecting  on  the  benefit  und  comfort  which  your 
friendly  attention  has  been  to  Lady  Ann  Dawson  **. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  you  are  much  better1*  quali 
fied  for  a  companion  to  her  than  your  fevered 
friend,  who  is  of  a  disposition  that  finds  a  cure  for 
grief  amidst  the  dissipation  of  a  gay  party.  I  do 
not  by  this  mean  any  severe  reflection ;  to  people 
of  quick  and  violent  passions  such  expedients  may 
be  necessary,  but  a  gentle  mind  requires  a  very 
different  kind  of  treatment.  To  such  a  one  all 
noise  and  hurry  is  distraction,  and  every  thing  that 
carries  the  least  appearance  of  mirth  seems  a  kind 
of  profane  insult  on  the  object  of  its  sorrows. 

*  The  first  lady  of  the  present  Viscount  Cremorne.  Sc^ 
her  opitaph  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr*.  Carter's  Works. 

Your 
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Your  scheme  of  evening  excursions  in  your  dbaises, 
and  cottage  tea-drinkings,  seems  to  be  an  admi 
rable  one.  The  air  has  an  unavoidable  effect  on' 
the  spirits,  and  any  amusement  which  rises  no 
higher  than  sober  cheerfulness  is  the  most  likely  to 
gain  insensibly  on  the  attention.  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  good  success  in  your  endeavours  to  al 
leviate  the  distresses  of  so  amiable  a  character, 
and  of  restoring  so  valuable  an  example  to  so 
ciety. 

You  need  not  have  raised  any  scruple  about 
talking  to  me  of  the  sea,  from  its  being  a  familiar, 
acquaintance.  All  the  objects  of  creation,  how 
ever  the  same-  in  themselves,  acquire  an  endless 
variety  from  their  different  situations  and  accompa 
niments  ,  and  your  description  of  Scarborough  Cliff 
has  furnished  my  imagination  with  a  new  and  very 
fine  picture.  But  you  made  my  head  giddy  by 
leaning  over  the  pale  ;  I .  hope  it  is  a  strong  one. 
But  my  comfort  is,  that  Mrs.  Handcock  is  with  you, 
and  has  too  much  common  sense  to  let  you  risque 
your  neck  for  a  prospect,  though  you  have  not,  I 
believe,  if  you  were  left  to  yourself.  Pray  was 
you  looking  with  so  much  earnestness  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  in  expecta 
tion  of  seeing  the  poor  Bishop  floundering  and 
sprawling  in  the  bathos  ?  Never  surely  was  there 
se  perfectly  anti-sublime  a  dignitary ! 

As 
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As  you  seem  to  have  so  laudable  an  admiration 
of  the  sea,  I  would  fain  Hatter  myself  with  the 
possibility  of  your  one  day  taking  a  view  of  it  from 
Deal.  Indeed  we  have  no  rocks  nor  ruins  here  for 
your  amusement,  as  the  awful  sublime  of  our  ocean 
is  contrasted  by  a  landscape,  gay  in  the  brightest 
verdure,  and  decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of 
cultivation ;  however,  within  the  distance  of  a  very 
moderate  airing  you  might  be  entertained  with  a 
coast  as  rude,  and  with,  cliffs  as  high,  and  with 
sea-birds  as  screaming,  as  your  heart  could  wish ; 
and  your  tea  should  be  made  from  the  water  of  a 
spring  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  waves  *. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  were  at  tins  place,  and 
seemed  as  well  pleased  with  its  romantic  situation 
as  I  wished  them  to  be. 

I  sighed  at  that  part  of  your  Letter  .which  seems 
to  leave  me  no  hope  of  our  meeting  in  town  next 
winter.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  sensibly  I  feel 
any  suspension  of  the  society  of  those  I  most 

*  The  place  alluded  to  is  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  almost  di 
rectly  beneath  the  South  Foreland,  about  five  miles  from  Deal. 
Here  is  a  very  powerful  spring,  which  rises  at  the  toot  of  the 
cliff,  and  in  every  tide  i>s  covered  by  the  sea.  As  soon  as  th« 
sea  leaves  it,  it  clears  itself  almost  immediately  from  the  im 
purity  of  the  salt  water,  and  becomes  perfectly  fresh  and 
limpid  as  it  runs  over  the  beach.  What  would  this  have  been 
iu  tue  hajids  of  the  Roman  1'oets,  luul  it  been  found  in  Italy! 
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Y  esteem 
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esteem  and  love.  But  such  interruptions  in  a  w 
bounded  by  seas  and  mountains  must  often  be  un 
avoidable.  However,  I  comfort  myself  that  though 
the  visible  part  of  me  is  fettered,  my  thoughts  have 
wings,  and  wherever  you  are  they  will  take  their 
flight  to  you ;  do  therefore  pray  make  an  acquaint 
ance  with  some  M.  P.  or  other,  and  let  me  have 
some  franks  directed  for  you.  It  really  goes  against 
me  to  make  you  pay  for  such  trumpery  as  my 
Letters — not  that  you  will  ever  be  worth  a  groat 
whether  I  write  to  you  or  not,  but  it  would  be  an 
ease  to  my  own  conscience. 


LETTER    XXXIL 

Deal,  Oct.  19,  1?6'7. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind 
sensibility  to  the  anxiety  which  you  so  truly  guessed 
I  must  feel  Mm  the  apprehension  of  your  being  on 
the  water  during  these  outrageous  storms.  I  had 
begun  a  Letter  to  you  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them. 
but  alas,  I  soon  recollected  that  I  knew  not  where 
to  direct  it,  so  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  I  could 
receive  some  intelligence  from  you.  I  should  have 
been  happier  to  have  known  that  you  were  com 
fortably 
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fortably  landed  in  Ireland,  than  that  you  have  still 
that  wretched  trajet  upon  your  spirits  ;  but  as  the 
elements  have  till  yesterday  treen  more  at  peace,  I 
hope  long  before  this  a  halcyon  sea  has  safely  con 
veyed  you  to  your  port. 

In  spite  of-  your  reflections  on  the  cowardice  with 
which  your  own  tragical  exclamations  inspired  me 
in  the  Park,  I  should  be  tempted  to  envy  you  and 
Mrs.  Handcock  your  passage  through  Wales,  if  I 
was  not  persuaded  that  your  description  grave  me  as 
full  and  lively  an  idea  of  the  sublime  and  terrible 
of  your  prospects  as  if  I  had  shared  with  you  in  the 
reality.  After  so  complete  an  enjoyment  of  the 
vast  objects  which  raise  and  expand  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  passing  through  such  tracts  of  wild 
greatness  and  dreary  desolation,  your  imagination 
is  probably  by  this  time  glad  to  repose  itself  in  the 
quiet  shades  of  Lucan,  and  to  indulge  all  the  soft 
melancholy  which  is  inspired  by  the  view  of  calm 
autumnal  scenes.  I  figure  you  to  myself  contem 
plating  the  fading  woods,  catching  the  faint  whispers 
of  the  languid  gale,  and  walking  beneath  the  falling 
leaves,  and  in  these  pensive  amusements,  so  con 
genial  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart,  think 
ing  over  all  your  absent  friends.  In  this  society  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  admit  one,  who  by  her 
affection  for  you  at  least  is  entitled  to  a  distinction 
y  2  which 
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which  1  i»ay  venture  to  affirm  that  very  few  in  so 
high  a  degree  can  claim. 

You  thought  it  unnecessary  to  ask  me  to  feel  for 
you  on  bidding  me  farewell.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  I  felt  for  myself,  nor  what  I  shall 
feel  when  I  am  in  a  situation  where  I  was  last  year 
so  happy  a*  to  see  you  every  day.  I  find,  however, 
a  strange  mclanclioly  kind  of  satisfaction  in  reflect 
ing,  that  this  is  a  circumstance  of  regret  in  which 
scarcely  any  one  can  pretend  to  rival  me,  and  con 
sequently  scarcely  any  one  can  have  so  real  a  loss 
by  your  absence  as  I  shall  have.  But  a  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  no  more  be  divided  by  the  Irish 
Sea.  Meanwhile, 


Tcmpri  i  divorzi  araari, 

O  dolcissima  arnica,  amor  piu  tlegno. 

E  la  nost  'Alma  impari 

C'ome  al  Re  degli  ainanti  ancor  sia  bella. 

Tosto  fia  che  in  suo  Kegno 

Ki  ne  raccolga :  &  allor  sara  comforto 

IM  vinto  mar  congratularti  in  porto. 


ik'forc  this  arrives,  however,  I  hope  we  may  have 
many  a  comfortable  revoir  even  in  this  tempestuous 
world,  and  endeavour  to  make  each  other  litter  for 
a  better,  than  either  of  us  is  at  present. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Mr.  Vcsey.  Tell  me  when  you  write  how- 
he  does,  and  whether  he  found  more  benefit  from 
Spa  than  you  did  from  Scarborough.  Adieu  ! 


LETTER    XXX III. 

Deal,  Nov.  25,  176'f. 

(T1  '' 

MRS.  DUN  BAR  informed  me  that  you 
were  safely  landed,  and  well,  which  kept  me  quiet 
from  worse  apprehensions,  and  only  left  me  to  vex 
at  your  being  so  idle.  Your  Letter  last  night  gave 
rne  very  different  impressions,  and  I  shuddered  to 
think  on  the  danger  that  had  threatened  me.  Alas, 
how  insecure  are  the  best  of  all  human  enjoyments  ! 
— But  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  blessings  of 
friendship  and  affection,  with  the  abatement  of 
tiiat  tax  of  anxiety  which  is  so  wisely  imposed  on 
them,  till  your  "  delightful  image  of  death"  be 
comes  a  reality,  and  we  wake  amidst  a  society  from 
which  we  shall  dread  no  future  separation.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  happy  and  thankful  for  the  removal 
of  the  present  danger,  and  joyfully  accept  the  omen 
of  the  cheerful  hope  which  you  express  of  our 


meeting  next  winter. 


By 
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By  this  time  I  hope  so  many  calm  days  have  at 
last  conveyed  Mr.  Vesey  safely  to  you.  1  am  re 
joicing  in  this  sullen  November  sky,  as  it  is  ac- 
connpanied  by  severe  dry  cold,  which  begins  to  re 
lieve  me  from  the  miserable  state  of  relaxation 
which  I  have  suffered  from  the  dampness  of  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

As  you  so  kindly  interest  yourself  for  me,  and 
have  sometimes  exprest  so  much  regret  at  my  not 
being  immoderately  rich,  I  have  a  piece  of  intelli 
gence  for  you  which  I  am  sure  will  give  you  plea- 
gure.< — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulteney  have  had  the  good 
ness  to  engage  to  settle  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  a 
year  on  me.  They  have  conveyed  this  favour  to 
me  in  a  manner  so  noble  and  so  delicate,  as  greatly 
increases  the  obligation  :  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
to  the  highest  degree  be  charmed  with  Mr.  Pul- 
teney's  Letter*  on  the  occasion,  w.hich  he  wrote 
within  a  Post  or  two  after  the  General's  death.  If 
you  were  upon  the  spot,  you  would  judge  better 
than  I  can  describe  to  you,  how  much  every  cir 
cumstance  of  this  affair  contributes  to  encrease  its 
value,  and  how  much  reason  I  have  in  every  in 
stance  to  be  happy  and  thankful  for  it. 


*  This  and  others,  relating  to  this  occurrence,   are  pub 
lished  in  the  '*  Memoirs  cf  AJrs.  Carter." 


I  pro- 
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I  propose  to  be  in  London  early  in  January  ;  but 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you  long  before  I  set  out. 
Adieu,  every  good  angel  guard  you  ! 


LETTER    XXXIV, 

Claries  Street,  Jan.  18,  17 6s. 

YOUR  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  had 
many  a  weary  step  to  travel  through  the  snow  after 
it  had  reached  Deal,  from  whence  I  was  de 
parted  before  its  arrival.  After  much  wandering  it 
found  me  in  Clarges  Street,  where  I  fixed  myself 
last  week,  after  having  paid  two  or  three  visits  in 
my  road  to  town.  Alas,  why  do  I  not  mid  you 
exercising  your  genius  in  decorating  the  dear  blue 
room  in  Bolton  Row,  and  harassing  the  dull  heads 

7  O 

of  poor  mortal  workmen  to  realize  fairy  visions  iri 
the  heart  of  a  metropolis  !  instead  of  hearing  that 
you  are  engaged  in  the  mere  vulgar  task  of  dis 
posing  wax  lights  and  card  tables,  at  such  a  dis 
tance.  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  regret  but  the 
not  having  you  within  my  reach :  all  my  other 
friends  are  either  come,  or  are  corning  to  town ; 
and  I  am  as  happy  as  any  body  ought  to  wish  to  be 
jo  this  "  work-a-day  world."'  It  is  true,  indeed, 

I  am 


I  am  not  quite  so  rich  as  you  are  kindly  desirous  I 
should  be :  yet  if  riches  could  procure  nothing 
better  than  the  things  which  I  see  they  usually  do 
procure,  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  wish  of  any 
one  who  has  either  a  natural  turn  of  head,  or  social 
affections  of  heart. 

This  thought  particularly  struck  me  lately,  when 
I  was  paying  a  visit  in  a  room  adorned  with  the 
utmost  profusion  of  expensive  elegance.  There 
was  no  moving  to  any  situation,  or  turning  one's 
eyes  to  any  spot,  without  being  struck  by  some 
bijou  of  fancy.  After  the  first  slight  impression  I 
felt  myself  grow  tired  and  vacant;  and  I  am  per 
suaded  that  if  a  single  wish  could  have  procured 
me  the  whole  set  of  coliJic/it'tSj  I  could  not  have 
induced  my  mind  to  form  it.  Indeed  I  should  as 
goon  be  tempted  to  cry  for  a  doll  or  a  coral.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  in  general,  perhaps,  to  own 
myself  such  an  arrant  Goth  ;  but  you  are  accus 
tomed  to  rny  oddities.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more 
fitted  to  weaken  and  contract  all  the  noblest  powers 
of  the  soul,  than  an  attention  to  the  elegant  trifles 
of  minute  art,  where  all  is  fixed  and  circumscribed, 
and  the  work  of  others,  and  the  imagination  has 
no  scope  to  form  any  production  of  its  own.  Its 
faculties  can  exert  itself  only  on  objects  inaccurate 
and  undefined,  which  it  paints  with  its  own  colours, 
and  varies  by  its  own  directions  into  innumerable; 

forms 
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forms  of  original  composition,  and  by  an  unac 
countable  but  delightful  sympathy  connects  its  ope 
rations  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  I  think  I 
know  what  I  mean,  and  shall  be  sure  I  do  if  you 
understand  me. 

Our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu  is  in  charming  spirits 
and  tolerable  health.  She  bids  me  tell  you  that  it 
would  have  been  strangely  extravagant  if  Mr. 
Vesey  had  not  taken  an  empty  house,  as  you  arc 
possessed  of  such  an  admirable  art  of  filling  it. 

Lord  Lyttelton  is  tolerably  well.  Did  I  tell  you 
before  I  left  Deal  that  I  had  been  reading  his  His 
tory*,  and  that  I  was  extremely  charmed  with  it? 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  son  f  behaves  at 
present  with  more  decency  than  he  did. 

As  you  were,  if  any,  so  very  few  years  in  the 
world  before  me,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  be  stuck  so  much  sooner  in  the  wicker  chair. 
On  the  contrary,  perhaps,  my  indolence  is  much 
more  likely  to  sink  into  it  than  your  activity.  But 
this  is  a  problematical  point  which  we  will  discuss 

*  That  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  K.  Henry  II.  which  he 
presented  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

f  Afterwards  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton ;  the  modern  Wharton ; 
equally  elegant,  witty,  vain,  and  profligate:  in  the  morning 
melancholy,  squalid,  disgusting,  and  half-repentant ;  in  the 
evening,  the  delight,  the  admiration,  and  the  scandal  of  so* 
ciety:  always  fearful  and  superstitious,  yet  not  religious. 

in 
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in  Bolton  Row.  Be  it  as  it  will,  let  both  of  us 
keep  out  of  it  as  long  as  ever  we  can :  and  let  us 
too  please  ourselves  with  our  little  harmless  fancies 
of  meeting  at  Lucan,  without  troubling  our  heads 
with  the  computation  of  probabilities. 


LETTER    XXXV. 

Clarges  Street,  March  18,  176$. 

As  great  a  luxury  as  I  have  experienced 
this  evening  in  my  solitary  tea,  I  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  for  a  more 
social  entertainment  in  Bolton  Row ;  and  I  would 
have  given  up  my  uncontrolled  excesses  for  a 
limited  number  of  cups,  and  a  grave  remonstrance 
from  Mrs.  Handcock:s  prudence  and  sobriety, 
between  every  one  of  them.  I  cannot  help  quitting 
my  books,  and  employing  this  only  afternoon  which 
I  have  spent  at  home  for  an  age,  in  writing  to  you, 
notwithstanding  your  provoking  long  silence;  for 
which  however  I  beg  you  will  understand,  in  spite 
of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  I  am  far 
enough  from  being  in  charity  with  you. 

I  fancy 
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I  fancy  you  were  not  greatly  edified  by  the  study 
of  Mr.  Walpole's  *  book.  There  is  always  some 
degree  of  entertainment  in  what  he  writes,  but  less 
I  think  in  this  than  usual,  and  it  is  rather  more 
peevish  and  flippant.  It  is  great  pity  that  he  should 
ever  write  any  thing  but  Castles  of  Otranto,  in 
which  species  of  composition  he  is  so  remarkably 
happy.  He  would,  I  think,  succeed  much  better 
as  an  historian,  if  he  could  feel  as  strong  an  interest 
in  living  excellence  as  in  the  characters  of  his  own 
creation :  and  this  would  make  him  represent  a 
Sydney  or  a  Falkland,  as  beautifully  as  he  has  done 
a  Theodore  and  Hippoly'ia.  Would  it  be  too  refined 
or  uncharitable  to  attempt  to  solve  this  incon 
sistency,  by  the  supposition  that  ideal  perfection 
may  seem  to  leave  an  entire  liberty  to  people  not 
disposed  to  regard  it :  while  really  existing  virtues 
are  such  awakening  and  painful  calls  to  imitation, 
as  strongly  incline  some  minds,  too  lively  not  to  feel 
their  force,  and  too  little  inclined  to  yield  'to  it,  to 
make  use  of  every  art  to  stifle  and  obscure  them  ? 

You  will  think  me  out  of  humour  with  Mr.  W , 

and  so  I  am.     His  going  out  of  his  way  to  indulge 
a  sneering  contempt  of  subjects  which,  whatever 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Orford.  Jt  is  not  quite  clear  to  which 
of  his  works  Mrs.  Carter  here  alludes,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  to  his  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors/'  first  published 
at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1758. 

may 


may  be  his  own  unhappy  opinion  of  them,  he  knows 
to  be  held  sacred  by  the  greater  part  of  his  readers, 
is  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  such  violation  of  decency, 
as  gives  very  just  cause  of  offence. 

Mrs.  Montagu  sends  you  her  love,  and  hopes 
you  have  received  the  gazette  which  she  wrote  fo 
you  some  time  ago:  she  bids  me  add,  that  after 
having  regaled  you  with  facts,  she  designed  to  have 
sent  you  ses  pen-sees,  ma  is  qudle  tie  pense  j  amain, 
she  is  in  such  a  whirl  of  engagements. — And  for 
that  matter  so  am  I,  or  this  Letter,  which  was 
begun  so  many  days  ago,  would  have  been  finished 
before  now.  Miss  Talbot's  being  confined  with  the 
rheumatism  lias  carried  me  almost  every  morning 
to  Lambeth ;  and  1  have  had  only  just  time  to  dress, 
and  sit  a  little  while  in  quiet  idleness  to  enable  me 
to  go  through  my  engagements  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

You  love  me  too  well  not  to  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Lady  Ann  Dawson  has  bren  so  good  to  give  me 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  her  :  and 
you  are  too  well  acquainted  with  her  exalted  good 
ness,  not  to  imagine  how  happy  I  have  been  in  this 
advantage.  I  should  indeed  more  sincerely  regret 
for  you  "  the  loss  of  two  such  friends  as  Lady  Ann 
Dawson  and  Mrs.  D unbar  out  of  Ireland,"  if  I 
did  not  hope  you  would  have  nearly  equal  opportu 
nities  of  meeting  them  in  London.  Conversing 

with 
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with  them  seems  like  getting  out  of  the  suffocation 
of  the  world,  and  breathing  the  air  of  Paradise. 

Mrs.  John  Pitt  has  not  been  perfectly  well  this 
year ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  has  not  been  ill  enough 
in  any  respect  to  give  you  alarm.  In  spite  of  a  few 
transient  disorders  in  her  health,  the  roses  are  as 
blooming  as  ever  in  her  cheeks ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  virtues  springing 
with  active  spirit  in  her  heart.  She  has  lived  a 
good  deal  at  home  this  winter,  and  formed  delightful 
small  parties.  Your  genius  operates  in  the  utter 
confusion  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  annihilation 
of  all  circular  forms. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  much  too  thin,  and  by  no  means 
perfectly  well :  but  has  the  same  activity  and  charm 
ing  spirits  as  usual. — She  scarcely  forgives  my 
wishing  that  for  the  improvement  of  her  health  they 
could  sometimes  be  put  to  sleep. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXVI. 


Clarges  Street,  ^rz7  19,  1768. 

INDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  very 
sensibly  feel  the  kindness  of  your  quitting  all  the 
•amusing  pictures  which  your  imagination  must  form 
in  the  architecture  of  a  cottage,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  me  the  pleasure  of  a  Letter.  You  do  not 
expect  me,  I  hope,  to  express  any  great  com 
punction  for  any  share  I  might  have  in  the  disarray 
of  your  card  tables.  On  the  contrary,  if  your 
blundering  assortments  put  all  the  good  company 
sufficiently  out  of  temper  with  you  and  with  each 
other,  to  make  them  forswear  all  future  communi 
cation  with  you,  I  should  value  myself  exceedingly 
on  contributing  to  free  you  from  a  slavery,  from 
which,  by  any  deliberate  effort,  you  would  never 
have  resolution  enough  to  free  yourself. 

I  thought  the  tone  of  one  paragraph  in  your 
Letter  did  not  seem  your  own,  even  before  you 
gave  me  an  intimation  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Sentimental  Traveller,  whom  I  neither  have  read 
nor  probably  ever  shall  ;  for  indeed  there  is  some 
thing  shocking  in  whatever  I  have  heard  either  of 
the  author,  or  of  his  writings.  It  is  the  fashion, 

I  find, 
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I  find,  to  extol  him  for  his  benevolence,  a  word  so 
wretchedly  misapplied,  and  so  often  put  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  virtue,  that  one  is  quite  sick  of  hearing 
it  repeated  either  by  those  who  have  no  ideas  at  all, 
or  by  those  who  have  none  but  such  as  confound 
all  differences  of  right  and  wrong.  Merely  to  be 
struck  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  compassion  at  the 
view  of  an  object  of  distress,  is  no  more  benevo 
lence  than  it  is  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  indeed  has  a 
nearer  relation  to  the  last  than  the  first.  Real 
benevolence  would  never  suffer  a  husband  and  a 
father  to  neglect  and  injure  those  whom  the  ties  of 
nature*  the  order  of  Providence,  and  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  have  entitled  to  his  first  regards. 
Yet  this  unhappy  man,  by  his  carelessness  and 
extravagance,  has  left  a  wife  and  child  to  starve  *, 
or  to  subsist  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  others. 


.*  Sterne  had  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  17  6S.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  these  observations  of  Mrs.  Carter  wore 
bound  up  with  every  edition  of  his  works  as  a  proper  antidote 
to  their  poison.  Few  writers  have  done  so  much  mischief  to- 
the  world  :  for  by  setting  up  feeling  in  opposition  to  principle, 
and  casual  benevolence  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  or  the 
breach  of  positive  duty,  he  has  done  more  towards  confounding 
the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  than  perhaps  any  other  author 
except  Rousseau.  His  descriptions  of  the  power  and  the  effects 
of  benevolence  are  beautiful  ;  but  a  more  ancient  writer  has 
described  it  at  least  as  well.  See  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.  xiii. 

Nor 
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•Nor  would  real'  benevolence  lead  a  clergyman  to 
ramble  about  the  world  after  objects  with  whom  he 
has  no  particular  connexion,  when  he  might  exercise 
the  noblest  duties  of  a  benevolent  heart  in  a  regular 
discharge  of  his  proper  function,  instead  of  neglect 
ing  and  disgracing  it  by  indecent  and  buffoon 
writings. 

The  last  has  been  a  most  delightful  winter,  and  I 
heartily  wish  you  could  have  enjoyed  it  with  us, 
but  I  hope  there  is  no  doubt  of  you  for  the  next. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  this  world  comparable  to 
that  which  is  felt  in  conversing  with  those  in  whose 
principles  one  has  an  absolute  confidence,  and 
whose  general  conduct  so  well  exemplifies  the  ex 
cellence  of  them.  The  general  dispersion  is  now 
drawing  near.  Every  separation  from  an  improving 
and  amiable  society  must  be  feit  with  a  certain 
degree  of  uneasiness,  even  when  it  is  unaccompanied 
with  any  circumstance  of  distress.  But  how  greatly 
must  the  regret  be  softened,  by  reflecting  that  the 
friends  from  whom  one  is  separated  are.  in  their 
several  situations,  all  acting  on  the  same  plan,  and 
all  engaged  in  the  same  common  interest ;  all  con 
fiding  in  the  same  guidance  and  protection,  and  all 
animated  by  the  same  immortal  hopes.  Such 
reflections  in  every  absence  still  preserve  the  union, 
and  indeed  form  the  only  consolation  which,  amidst 
the  various  accidents  of  a  changing  world,  can 
i  reconcile 
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Reconcile  us  to  the  possibility  of  meeting  no 
beneath  the  sun  *. 

I  have  been  confined  to  my  pillow  all  day,  but 
have  been  drinking  my  solitary  tea,  and  have  got 
myself  into  a  tolerable  capacity  to  enjoy  the  evening 
at  Mrs.  j.  Pitt's.  Do  not  you  wish  yourself  among 
us?  Or  are  you  better  pleased  with  the  society  of 
ailcient  times ;  of  which  I  shall  hope  to  hear  a  very 
particular  account  in  the  anecdotes  which  you  have 
promised  Mrs.  Montagu. 

*  Surely  the  Editor  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality,  in 
pointing  out  this  passage  as  ->ne  of  peculiar  beauty  ;  equally 
new  and  original  in  the  thought,  and  elegant  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  it.  How  unequal  to  it  is  the  elaborate  and  justly 
celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero  on  the  same  subject ! — He 
possessed  not  indeed  the  same  advantages ;  and  mere  worldly- 
friendships  must  always  want  the  community  of  interests,  hopes, 
and  protection,  which  the  Christian  religion  affords.  With 
such  purity  of  principle  and  warmth  of  attachment,  it  cannot 
seem  surprising  that  Mrs.  Carter  never  lost  a  friend  ;  or  that 
the  affection  which  she  had  once  excited  should  accompany 
her  to  the  tomb. 


VOL.  Ill, 


LETTER    XXXVII. 

Deal,  June  13,  1/63. 

IF  you  designed  me  any  share  in  you? 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  she  most  iniquitously 
defrauded  r«€  of  my  property,  for  I  never  saw  it j 
and  only  heard  her  read  an  account  of  your  habit 
ball,  without  knowing  I  had  any  legal  right  to  such 
ah  entertainment.  And  so  I  have  been  for  some 
weeks  exceedingly  sulky  at  receiving  no  proof  that 
I  ever  came  into  your  thoughts. 

I  am,  as  you  wished  me,  returned  t&  Deal,  and 
enjoying  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  country,  as 
much  as  an  aching  head  will  give  me  leave :  for  it 
has,  ever  since  I  came  home,  been  in  too  much 
pain  to  allow  me  to  ramble  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  own  apartment.  However,  worthless  as  the 
head  is  in  many  respects,  if  it  often  prevents-  my 
going  out,  it  at  least  entertains  me  at  home.  It  is 
an  admirable  picture  gallery,  and  furnishes  me  with 
very  exact  resemblances  of  all  my  absent  friends,- 
whom  it  sometimes  represents  in  single  portraits, 
and  at  others  grouped  in  conversation  pieces,  and 
in  every  situation  in  which  I  have  seen  them  with 
the  most  pleasure. 

You 
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You  and  I  must  be  of  a  very  discontented  dispo 
sition  if  we  regret  the  growing  old,  while  we  pre 
serve  this  vivid  imagination,  which  is  the  truest  and 
most  useful  associate  of  the  heart.  Indeed  they 
both  greatly  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  each 
other.  Imagination  without  sentiment  seldom  rises 
any  higher  than  painting  the  figures  of  still  life : 
and  sentiment  without  imagination  wants  delicacy 
and  spirit,  and  languishes  into  indifference,  except 
in  the  immediate  view  of  a  present  object  *.  I  feel 
what  I  mean,  but  shall  not  absolutely  insist  on  your 
Seeing  it,  as  I  believe  from  the  pain  and  cloudiness 
of  my  head,  I  must  appear  very  embrouillfa. 

Whatever  poetical  impressions  I  might  have 
received  from  the  riant  arid  peaceful  Arcadian 
scene,  which  you  so  beautifully  describe,  if  I  had 
been  enjoying  it  tete-a  tete  with  you,  they  would  all 
have  vanished  at  the  flutter  of  your  three  misses. 
Indeed  a  beauty  by  profession  is  a  kind  of  being 

Ji.»s.ii.i  juttii  j.:tj«.tMf  on:  ^/.^JT.OJ  mludrtfnus  ovfld 
*  However  necessary  it  may  be  to  guard  against  feelings 
being  admitted  as  a  guide  in  moral  action,  or  as  a  rule  of 
duty,  of  which  it  is  in  reality  only  the  reward,  or  at  most,  in 
some  cases,  the  first  motive ;  still  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
extirpated.  It  should  be  regulated,  not  sttbdued;  admitted 
as  an  aid  to  piety  and  virtue,  though  not  the  principle  from 
which  they  are  produced.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  a  future  life  one  great  part  of  our  bliss  will  probably  arise 
from  the  feelings,  from  the  gratification  of  the  higher  tacultiei 
wf  the  soul  in  its  purified  state. 

z  £  much 


much  too  hurrying  and  bnnjant  not  to  overset  all 
tiie  tranquil  ideas  of  sequestered  life,  and  is  support 
able  only  in  its'  proper  element,  a  crowded-  town- 
assembly.-  I  ha-ve  the  more  malice  against  these 
Gunnings  of  your's,  for  interrupting  your  Letter 
to  me,  anil  defrauding  me  of  at  kast  half  a  sheet. 

How  could  so  strange  a  fancy  come  into  your 
head  as  that  there  was  any  probability  of  my  being 
drawn  to  court*,  unless  it  be  that  among  the  ten 
thousand  people  with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
you  never  met  with  any  one  so  utterly  unfit  for  such 
a  situation  as  I  am.  When  you  consider  this,  it 
may  set  your  conscience  at  ease  for  any  dislike 
which  you  feel  at  such  an  idea.  You  have  more 
need  to  reproach  yourself  for  saying  that  people  in 
London  were  too  fond  of  me,  which  (supposing  it 
true)  is  saying  that  I  am  too  happy.  Indeed  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  much  more  happy  than 
1  deserve;  but  are  not  you  one  of  the  people  who 
have  contributed  to  make  me  so,  and  then  take  it 
into  your  head  to  quarrel  with  your  own  work  ? 
However,  I  am  sufficiently  in  charity  with  you  to 
rejoice  at  your  going  this  summer  to  Dawsou 

•  *  FroLaBTy  a  renewal  of  the  old  story  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
having  some  place  at  court  offered  to  her,  of  which  more  is 
mentioned  hi  tire  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  and  in  some  of  Miss 
Talbot's  Letter?. 

Grove, 
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Grove.  Pray  make  my  very  affectionate  compli 
ments  to  Lady  Ann  Dawson. 

Mrs.  D unbar  is  very  busy  settling  herself  at 
Loveli  Farm.  I  hope  the  disagreeable  part  of  this 
business  is  nearly  over,  and  that  she  will  soon  be 
at  leisure  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  all  the  tranquil 
pleasures  to  which  her  mind  is  so  well  adapted. 
Mrs.  J.  Pitt  is  at  Sunning-hill,  much  improved  in 
her  health  since  she  left  London,  probably  less  from 
drinking  the  waters  than  from  seeing  Miss  Pitt 
much  better  than  she  was  in  town. 

I  inclose  you  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  who 
desired  me  to  convey  it  to  you.  Her  health,  I 
thank  God,  seems  to  be  in*  much  more  comfortable 
state  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  It  can  never 
be  very  perfect,  I  fear,  while  she  is  harassed  by 
so  much  business ;  however,  in  the  country  it  is 
relieved  by  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  has  not  the 
additional  trial  of  a  town  racket.  She  gives  me 
but  a  poor  account  of  Mr.  Montagu,  whose  state 
seems  very  doubtful. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pery  *  at  Mrs.  J.  Pitt's.  I  think  I  never  saw 
any  man  carry  so  much  sense  in  his  look  as  Mr. 
Pery. 

*  Mr.,  afterwards  Viscount,    Pery,    was  for  many  years 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  CoramoHS,  and  was  a  particular 
of  Mr.  Vescy. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXVIII. 

Peal,  Aug.  3, 

# 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  for  the  two  charming  drawings,  with 
which  I  am  inexpressibly  delighted.  I  hope  you 
designed  them  for  my  .property,  but  it  is  pretty 
m,uch  the  same  whether  you  di4  or  not,  as  I  never 
will  restore  them,  unless  Lady  Bingham  *  will 
render  them  still  more  complete  by  the  addition  of 
your  figure  •  but  perhaps  you  may  procure  that  for 

*  Lady  of  Sir  Charles  Bingham,  aftenyards  Earl  of  Lucan. 
This  Lady's  skill  in  drawing  and  painting  excited  universal 
admiration,  not  less  in  France  than  in  Kngland.  la  the  former 
kingdom  the  Editor  bad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it  himself, 
when  he  was  at  Palis  with  Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  year  17?6, 
and  had  frequently  the  honour  of  seeing  Lady  Bingham  and 
her  amiable  family.  The  late  unfortunate  Queen  of  that 
unhappy  country,  then  in  the  full  splendour  of  her  power  and 
beauty,  greatly  admired  Lady  Bingham's  performances,  and 
honoured  her  with  particular  notice,  even  to  friendship.  Her 
Majesty  gave  her  indeed  a  remarkable  proof  of  regard  by  the 
flattering  request,  which  was  of  course  complied  with,  that 
Lady  Bingham  would  give  her  the  miniature  portraits  of  her 
own  children,  painted  by  hersj^f. 

me 
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me  in  some  other  view  *.  I  hope  if  ever  Mr. 
Vesey  -talked  of  demolishing  this  enchanting  abode, 
lie  meant  nothing  more  by  it  than  merely  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  your  eloquence 
for  its  preservation.  It  is  impossible  he  can  be  so 
unsentimental,  so  unpoetical,  and  so  anti-romantic, 
as  to  think  seriously  of  committing  so  atrocious  an 
action  against  all  the  powers  of  imagination  and 
against  you — which  all  the  courts  of  judicature  in 
Europe,  that  have  any  degree  of  true  taste,  must 
flllow  a  most  sufficient  ground  of  divorce ;  and  it 
is  certainly,  therefore,  very  fit  that  in  your  stead  he 
should  take  to  himself  some  good,  fat,  notable 
Lady  Bustle  as  soon  as  he  has  built  a  four-square 
brick  house,  with  large  comely  sash  windows,  for 
her  reception, 

Your  French  verses  are  pretty,  but  French  verses 
pan  never  be  either  sentimental  or  sublime;  and 
to  mention  nothing  more,  I  cannot  bear  the  rions 
in  the  last  stanza,  which  might  do  very  well  for  the 
chateau  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  but  the  idea  does 
not  form  a  proper  accompaniment  to  the  solemn 
shades  and  venerable  arches,  which  you  and  Lady 
Bingham  have  so  well  described  at  Lucan.  Will 

*  In  Mr.  Vesey's  house  in  London  were  a  set  of  views  of 
Lucan,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  a  most  delightful  place, 
abounding  in  wild  and  picturesque  scenery. 

the 
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the  day  ever  come  that  I  shall  visit  you  there  ? 
it  was  only  to  laugh,  I  should  never  wish  it. 
riiay  laugh  any  where,  in  a  regular  modern  house, 
and  with  a  dull  companion ;  but  I  should  form 
expectations  of  a  much  higher  entertainment  in 
conversing  with  you  amidst  Gothic  arches  and 
ivyed  towers, 

When  you  first  mentioned  the  court  scheme  to 
me,  I  considered  it,  as  you  supposed  I  should, 
merely  as  one  of  the  fancies  formed  hy  your  own 
partiality  to  your  friend.  But  you  speak  in.  so  strong 
and  positive  a  manner  in  your  last  Letter,  that  I 
begin  to  be  seriously  alarmed  by  a  vague  object  of 
terror,  to  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  affix  any  deter 
minate  idea.  Yet  surely  it  is  impossible  that  any 
one  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  me  should 
think  me  qualified  for  such  a  part  as  that  which  you 
seern  to  assign.  Do  pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  if 
you  love  me,  let  me  know  as  explicitly  as  you  can 
whatever  information  you  have  picked  up  on  this 
subject;  for  it  \\i\\  be  absolutely  cruel  in  you  to 
leave  me  in  the  strange  perplexity  into  which  your 
obscure  intimations  have  thrown  me. 

Your  Letter  found  me  at  about  twelve  miles 
distance  from  this  place,  with  a  friend  in  the  coun-r 
try,  with  whom  I  spent  a  week,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  agreeable  excursion  if  my  head  would  have 
Allowed  it,  I  \valk  more  this  summer  than  the  last, 

feat 
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J>ut  my  strength  is  so  dependent  on  the  weather  that 
I  am  often  reduced  to  content  myself  with  sitting 
on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw 
from  my  own  apartment. 

I  admire  your  conduct  with  regard  to  your  com 
pany,  and  hope  they  will  have  the  wit  to  find  out, 
that  you  have  chosen  the  only  possible  method  to 
prevent  your  growing  heartily  tired  of  them, 

I  have  just  heard  that  Lady  Juliana  Penn  is 
coming  to  Margate,  which  is  about  fourteen  miles 
from  hence.  How  vexatious  not  to  give  the  pre 
ference  to  the  muchi  finer  situation  of  Deal!  My 
affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Jlancfcock:  I  hope 
she  is  treasuring  up  a  supply  of  prudent  admonitions 
for  me  over  the  tea-table  against  next  winter. — 
JHeaven  bless  you. — Good  night. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

Lambeth  Palace,  Sept.  3,  1?68. 

YOUR  kind  /enquiries,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  did  not  reach  me  so  soon  as  you  intended, 
£S  your  Letter  went  fyst  to  Deal,  an<}  I  did  not 

Deceive 
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receive  it  here  till  yesterday.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  concern  which  you  express  for  my 
friends  and  me  on  the  late  melancholy  event  at 
Lambeth  *.  I  scarcely  felt  my  own  loss,  compare^ 
•with  what  I  suffered  from  the  effect  which  I  knew 
it  must  have  on  Mrs.  and  Miss  Talbot,  who  had 
spent  their  whole  lives  with  him.  Though  I  per 
fectly  well  knew  Miss  Talbot's  absolute  submission 
in  every  event,  to  the  divine  will,  there  was  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  her  weak  health  might  sink 
under  the  first  shock  c&  so  sudden  an  attack ;  but 
I  thank  God,  she  has  been  wonderfully  supported, 
and  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  them  both  in  a 
better  state  than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
Archbishop  had  for  many  months  suffered  constant 
pain,  which  both  himself  and  his  physicians  took 
for  the  rheumatism,  and  there  was  no  apprehension 
of  any  danger.  You  have  seen  by  the  papers  what 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death ;  he  survived 
the  fracture  f  only  three  days.  This  accident, 
which  at  first  view  seemed  so  grievous  a  circum 
stance,  soon  appeared  to  have  been  a  merciful  means 

*  Part  of  this  Letter,  concerning  the  Archbishop's  cha 
racter,  having  been  published  in  Mrs.  Carter's  Memoirs,  p» 
-274,  quartd  edition,  is  here  omitted. 

t  O|  his  thigh  bone,  which  was  become  completely  carious, 
c.ml  separated  of  itself  without  any  external  violence.  See 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Life  of  him. 

Of 
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of  freeing  him  from  sufferings  which  must  have 
been  every  day  increasing  to  a  terrible  degree. 

I  know  not  how  much  longer  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Talbot  will  continue  here ;  certainly,  however,  not 
more  than  a  month,  and  1  hope  not  so  long,  as 
every  object  within  these  melancholy  walls  must  at 
every  hour  remind  them  of  their  loss.  The  hope 
pf  being  of  some  little  relief  to  them  keeps  up  my 
spirits  amidst  these  uncomfortable  scenes  by  which 
I  am  surrounded.  The  disorder  and  confusion  of 
half  unfurnished  roqms,  which  at  every  step  present 
painful  ideas  of  the  dissolution  of  a  family,  lately 
so  happily  established,  you  will  easily  imagine  must 
})&  extremely  affecting. 

Miss  Talbot  has  some  general  remembrance  of 
having  seen  you  at  Bath.  If  you  admired  her  in 
her  infancy,  you  would  have  been  happy,  if  you 
had  continued  your  acquaintance,  to  find  that  her 
whole  life  had  answered  every  early  promise  both 
of  her  understanding  and  her  character.  Her  beha 
viour  under  the  present  trial  is  conformable  to  every 
other  part  of  her  conduct,  and  worthy  of  the  prin 
ciples  by  which  she  has  ever  been  so  uniformly 
guided.  With  the  weakest  health  and  the  quickest 
sensibility  of  her  loss,  she  discovers  the  noblest 
fortitude  and  the  most  unrepining  resignation,  of 
which  she  gives  the  best,  and,  during  the  struggles 
of  repent  grief,  the,  most  difficult  proof,  by  con 
stantly 
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.stonily  endeavouring  to  set  every  remaining  blesa- 
ing  in  the  most  comfortable  and  cheerful  point  of 
view. 

As  soon  as  my  friends  Ipave  this  place  they 
propose  to  go  to  Mr.  Talbofs,  in  Surry,  till  a 
house,  which  they  have  taken  in  Lower  Grosvenor- 
street,  can  be  got  ready  to  receive  them.  As  soon 
as  they  leave  Lambeth  I  return  into  lyent.  I  have 
writ  to  you  only  on  .one  subject,  and  indeed  my 
present  situation  will  scarcely  allow  me  to  fix  on 
.any  other,  but  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know 
particularly  how  we  went  on. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  doubtful  about  going 
to  Lady  Ann  Dawson.  I  should  hope  the  very 
journey  might  do  you  good,  the  society  infallibly 
must.  Adieu.  Remember  you  give  me  hopes  of 
hearing  from  you  soon.  If  you  write  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this,  your  Letter  may  be  directed  to  mq 
at  the  Palace  at  Lambeth ;  if  not,  to  Deal. 


tETTEIt 


LETTER    XL. 

Deal,  Oct.  13,  1?6S. 
Gil*/.  i-At,  . 

GENTLE  gales  and  halcyon  seas  convey 
you  safely  over,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  to  the  friends 
who  will  so  truly  rejoice  to  see  you  on  this  side  the 
water !  Pray  dispatch  your  affairs  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  get  yourself  ready  to  come  with  Lady  Ann- 
Dawson,  for  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to 
think  you  are  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  her. 
She  has  goodness  enough  to  save  from  sinking  a 
whole  fleet  of  such  poor  frail  mortals  as  you  and 
I,  and  I  hope  we  shall  both  live  long  enough  to 
grow  the  better  by  her  example.  Heaven  grant 
our  whole  society  may  meet  in  the  same  cheerful 
circumstances  as  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many 
winters.  I  shall  regret  that  so  many  weeks  must 
pass  after  your  arrival  in  England  before  I  must 
hope  to  see  you,  but  I  shall  feel  so  much  pleasure 
in  knowing  you  are  within  my  reach,  that  I  shall 
still  be  much  the  better  for  your  corning,  even 
before  I  receive  any  actual  benefit  from  it.  Hurry 
over  all  your  ten  thousand  visits  of  ceremony  arid 
civility,  and  see  and  grow  tired  of  all  your  geniuses 
and  ail  your  rational  parrots  before  the  middle  of 

January,. 


January,  that  by  the  time  df  my  arrival  Vou  may 
be  grown  very  quiet  and  very  select,  and  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  give  up  the  things  which  amuse 
you  for  the  people  who  love  you. 

I  did  not  return  to  Deal  till  last  week}  as  I  could 
not  be  easy  to  leave  Mrs.  and  Miss  Talbot  while 
they  remained  in  that  uncomfortable  abode,  so  wd 
set  out  on  the  same  day,  and  I  believe  I  took  my 
everlasting  farewell  of  Lambeth  *.  I  think  myself 
lucky  in  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  successors. 
It  is  a  very  painful  circumstance  when  any  rules  of 
propriety  oblige  one  to  mere  common  visiting  at  any 
place  where  one  has  been  accustomed  to  converse 
in  all  the  delightful  ease  of  the  most  intimate  friend 
ship,  even  in  cases  where  no  particularly  melancholy 
accident  has  occasioned  the  change,  If  your  ima 
gination  kindly  wandered  with  me  through  Gothic 
scenes,  it  led  you  through  many  a  solitary  dark 
passage,  for  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  house 
are  so  modernized  as  to  have  lost  all  their  ancient 
style ;  and  by  the  usual  effect  of  such  kind  of  unna 
tural  alterations,  what  in  its  original  state  would 
have  appeared  solemn  and  venerable  becomes 
flsvs'  jarruoo  n;oy  ill  rbaui  9<l  Uija 

*  This  was  not  exactly  the  case,  for  Mrs.  Carter  many. ycart 
afterwards  visited  Mrs.  Moore  there,  but  without  any  kind  of 
intimacy.  With  Archbishop  Cornwallis  (Dr.  Seeker's  imme 
diate  successor)  Mrs.  Carter  had  no  acquaintance,  nor  with 
Mrs.  Cornwallis  till  she  had  ceased  to  reside  at  Lambeth. 

2  merely 
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merely  dull,  the  only  point  perhaps  ever  gained  by 
modernizing  Gothic  buildings. 

O  O 

I  write  to  you  now  merely  because  I  know  not 
how  to  refuse  any  thing  you  ask,  and  you  wish  to 
hear  from  me  before  you  set  out,  for  I  have  sucii 
a  miserable  head-ache  that  I  can  hardly  see  my 
paper.  I  am  as  scrupulous  about  what  is  committed 
to  my  trust  as  you  are;  for  though  death  may 
appear  with  more  bustle  and  fury  in  the  tempest  on 
the  Irish  Sea,  his  silent  shafts  are  just  as  effectual 
on  the  sheltered  shore ;  and  I  have  given  directions 
to  have  all  my  Letters  returned  to  their  respective- 
writers. 

I  should  not  have  suspected  you  of  such  an 
unsentimental  conclusion :  however,  perhaps  your 
rions  may  be  just  as  well  as  the  poets'  iris ;  for 
though  love  may  very  naturally  enter  into  a  train 
of  solemn  ideas,  gallantry,  which  is  all  that  the 
French  mean  by  it,  would  make  a  very  absurd 
motley  appearance. 

Be  so  good,  with  my  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  to 
desire  s-he  will  get  ready  an  ample  set  of  prudent 
lectures  for  my  reformation  over  the  tea-table  in 
Eol ton-row.  By  way  of  confutation,  I  think  I 
must  prevail  on  my  father  to  put  in  execution  the 
scheme  which  I  heard  him  mention  yesterday,  of 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  tea,  by  simply 
computing  how  much  he  had  drunk  to  the  age  of 

eighty- 


eighty- one  *.     If  he  prefixes  his  picture  to  it  the 
eloge  will  be  complete. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour  with 
Miss  Finch  f  two  or  three  times  while  I  was  at 
Lambeth.  I  left  her  very  busy  in  preparing  for 
•the  royal  masquerade.  The  King  of  Denmark  is 
at  Dover  to-day,  and  most  of  my  family  here, 
except  myself,  are  gone  to  see  him. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  send  you  a  safe 
arrival  among  us.  If  you  knew  the  difficulty  with 
which  I  at  present  write,  I  am  sure  you  would 
think  me  irititled  to  have  the  earliest  account  of 
your  being  landed.  Do  not  forget  the  picture  which 
you  promised  me.  The  door  must  be  unlocked  by 
this  time ;  if  not,  if  you  have  any  spirit,  you  will 
break  it  open. 

*  Dr.  Carter  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  till  he 
was  turned  of  eighty-five,  rode  on  horseback,  and  followed 
his  favourite  diversions  of  coursing  and  setting  for  several 
hours  at  a  time. 

t  Now  Mrs.  Feilding. 


LETTtR 
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LETTER  XLI. 

Deal,  Dec.  2,  17 


MANY  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
for  the  conveyance  of  my  billet  to  Mrs*  Norman  *, 
who  has  given  me  as  usual  a  gracious  answer.  I 
should  before  this  have  acknowledged  the  favour  of 
your  first  Letter  :  but  the  miserable  damp  weather 
for  so  many  successive  days  has  quite  overset  me, 
and  brought  back  all  m\  feverish  and  bilious  dis 
orders,  for  which  I  arn  swallowing  lemon  and 
wormwood  draughts  ^  toute  outrance.  The  day 
which  did  me  the  most  mischief  was  without  wind 
or  rain,  but  there  was  a  close  warm  damp  to  a 
degree  which  I  seldom  remember.  There  has  been 
no  manner  of  deficiency  to  complain  of  since  in 
the  article  of  wind,  for  every  day  and  night  has 
been  a  tempest,  which  indeed,  with  such  an  immo 
derate  degree  of  rain,  I  believe  is  a  very  happy 
circumstance  f  to  prevent  the  stagnation  and  putre- 

*  In  Clarges  Street,  where  Mrs.  Carter  then  lodged. 

f  Especially  in  this  island,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  monkish 
adage,  which  Mrs.  Carter  often  quoted  ;  Anglia,*i  non  ventosa, 
\enenosa." 

TO  t.  in,     .  A  a  faction 


faction  of  the  water,  as  well  as  of  the  liquid  in 
human  veins.  In  this  country  of  high  soil  and 
exposed  situation,  no  great  harm  I  hope  is  done  to 
the  fields.  Last  night  two  unfortunate  ships  were 
driven  ashore  between  Deal  and  Sandwich.  The 
wind  is  changed  to  day,  but  that  only  shifts  the 
storm  to  another  point  of  the  compass ;  and  the  sea 
is  so  boisterous  that  no  boats  can  get  off  to  the 
assistance  of  the  poor  ship-wrecked  people. 

To  be  sure  you  bid  me  think  on  "  my  sister 
Chudleigh"  in  mere  malice  to  make  me  feel  ashamed 
of  a  denomination,  of  which  in  spite  of  all  the  wit 
which  has  been  levelled  against  it  from  Euripides 
to  the  present  time,  I  never  felt  ashamed  before. 
What  an  anecdote !  and  what  a  genius  this  my 
sister  must  be  *  ! 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  disorder  went  off  so 
soon.  I  do  not  think  that  your  nervous  visions  of 
baa  reliefs  in  gold,  &c.  and  which  I  suppose  were 
mere  Grecian,  could  be  half  so  amusing  and  sublime 

*  The  Editor  is  ignorant  to  what  anecdote  of  this  celebrated 
Lady's  life  this  Letter  alludes.  Certainly  no  two  characters 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  Miss  Chudleigh  and 
Mrs.  Carter.  They  were  not  fitters  even  in  the  sense  which 
\\as  here  meant,  as  being  old  mttids,  for  Miss  Chudleigh  had 
for  many  years  before  been  the  wife  of  Lord  Bristol ;  and 
about  six  months  after  this  was  also  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Kingston. 

as 
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as  a  Gothic  fever,  which  I  once  had  of  the  same 
nervous  kind.  This  presented  me  with  pointed 
arches,  and  endless  perspectives  of  great  and  so 
lemn  architecture.  Yet  the  entertainment  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  pain  of  looking  to  intermi 
nable  distances,  by  an  effort  which  tired  me  to, a 
degree  that  I  shall  never  forget 


LETTER    XLII. 

Clarges  Street,  May  3,  1769. 

You  bid  me  write,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  well,  and  that  I  wish  you 
hanged ;  but  in  flat  contradiction  to  both  proposi 
tions,  I  arn  not  very  well,  and  I  do  not  wish  you 
hanged — unless  it  was  on  one  of  the  boughs  of  the 
tree  which  shades  my  window,  from  whence'  I  might 
have  pulled  you  in  to  drink  tea  with  me  this  even 
ing.  I  know  not  whether  with  all  my  partiality 
for  this  favourite  tree,  I  might  not  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  walk  in  the  Park,  if  some  visits  in  the 
morning  through  these  hot  dusty  streets  had  not 
tired  me  beyond  all  power  of  exertion.  So  I  have 
set  in  indolent  contemplation  ever  since  I  parted 
with  Mrs,  Montagu,  who  is  gone  to  Mrs.  J.  Pitt's. 
A  a  2  My 
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My  dny  there  yesterday  was  exceedingly  pleasant : 
not  a  human  creature  to  disturb  our  t6te-a-tete ; 
and  the  ramage  *  of  the  birds  rather  gave  spirit 
than  interruption  to  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Pitt 
brought  me  home  a  little  after  seven,  and  I  then 
walked  beneath  the  delightful  umbrage  of  the  Park 
to  Spring  Garden.  All  this,  after  having  break' 
fasted  in  Lolton-row,  I  hope  you  will  allow  ren 
dered  the  day  very  complete,  though  it  was  too 
hurrying  from  my  walk  in  the  morning :  but  I  am 
impatient  to  get  all  my  visits  discharged,  that  I 
may  be  at  perfect  liberty  for  the  little  time  yet  re 
maining  before  the  general  dispersion,  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  my  friends. 

I  delivered  as  well  as  I  could  your  message  to 
Miss  Finch,  about  sending  back  the  machine,  of 
which  I  have  no  comprehension,  and  for  which  I 
have  no  specific  name ;  inasmuch  as  you  have  de 
scribed  it  to  me  under  the  several  ideas  of  a  fan,  a 
looking-glass,  a  brushes  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  the 
furniture  of  a  cottage,  the  ornament  of  a  'lady's 
dress — in  short  a  mere  riddle,  a  puzzle,  a  conun- 

*  Ramage,  the  singi'ng  of  birds  among  the  boughs,-  one  of 
the  very  few  French  words  for  which  our  language,  copious  as 
it  is,  has  no  similar  term.  It  is  not  in  many  parts  of  London 
where  this  ramage  can  be  heard,  but  the  houses  in  Arlington 
.Street,  where  Mr.  Pitt  lived,  have  gardens  behind  them  open 
to  the  Gieen  Park,  and  full  o£  flowers  and  shrubs. 

drum, 


drum,  a  something  or  other  utterly  incomprehen 
sible  to  my  understanding.  But  whatever  it  be, 
Miss  Finch  promises  to  return  it  safely,  and  I  hope 
you  will  receive  it  with  all  its  contradictory  qualifi 
cations  unimpaired,  for  the  world  cannot  furnish 
such  another  unintelligible  curiosity, 

I  have  heard  no  new  subject  of  conversation  in 
town  since  you  left  it.  Something  or  other  is  said 
in  most  companies  about  the  masquerade;  One 
should  not  perhaps  indulge  the  habit  of  moralizing 
and  feeling  so  deeply  on  every  occasion,  but  I 
cannot  help  being  affected  with  some  degree  of  me 
lancholy  from  the  reflection  that  of  300  people 
whose  thoughts  are  engaged  on  this  fruitless  sub 
ject,  how  many  by  death,  by  sickness,  or  by  mis 
fortune,  may  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  little 
that  can  be  enjoyed  from  all  this  waste  of  idle  pre 
paration.  The  common  accidents  of  life  seem  to 
strike  one  with  peculiar  emotion,  whenever  they 
interfere  with  any  scheme  out  of  the  common  rou» 
tine  of  employments  and  relaxations.  But  I  am 
come  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  so  leave  the  rest  of 
my  essay  for  you  to  finish.  I  hope  you  will  keep 
your  resolution  of  returning  Monday  or  Tuesday ; 
and  that  you  are  enjoying  this  fine  evening  on  the 
jbanks  of  the  river  al  fresco.  My  respects  to  Lady 
Primrose,  and  best  wishe?  for  her  success  at  South*, 
ampton. 

LETTER 
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Deal,  June  3, 

Sempre  nel  tuo  carnino 
Sempre  m'avrai  vicino. 

AXD  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  set  sail 
with  you  to-morrow,  taking  /  in  the  sublime  Socra- 
tic  sense,  which  allowed  no  more  personal  existence 
to  the  material  and  visible  part  of  the  human  com 
position,  than  to  the  garment  that  covers  it.  Now 
certainly  this  speculation  is  very  fine,  and  likewise 
very  true,  yet  so  strong  are  our  prejudices,  that 
though  this  external  nothing  is  the  only  circum 
stance  belonging  to  you,  liable  to  be  overturned  on 
a  precipice,  or  drowned  in  the  Irish  Sea,  I  should 
feel  very  differently  on  any  such  accident,  than  if 
it  had  happened  to.  your  respectable  crimson  furred 

cloak. -What  strange  rambling,  nonsense  am  I 

writing,  when  I  meant  to  assure  you  of  my  kindest 
and  tenderest  wishes  for  your  safe  arrival,  I  know 
not  if  I  had  lived  in  classical  times,  in  compliance 
•with  your  commands,  how  many  libations  and  odes 
I  might  have  offered  up  for  your  smooth  passage. 
But  as  things  are,  I  think  Christian  prayers  are  so 
.much  better  adapted  to  so  serious  a  subject  as  the 
preservation  of  a  friend,  than  heathenish  songs, 

that 
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that  you  must  content  yourself  with  them.  -I  re 
turn  Mrs.  Montagu's  Letter  with  many  thanks ;  I 
have  since  heard  several  times  from  her,  and  my 
last  account  was,  I  thank  God,  more  comfortable 
than  all  the  rest.  She  had  had  no  fever  for  two 
days,  and  was  mending  as  fast  as  she  could  wish. 

I  hope  you  will  applaud  me  for  running  after  a 
raree-show  this  evening,  it  was  such  a  one  that  if  I 
had  missed  this  opportunity  I  must  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond  to  regain  such 
another.  You  have  doubtless  by  this  time  disco 
vered  that  my  raree-show  was  the  transit  of  Venus. 
The  day  was  clouded  and  unpromising,  but  the  sun 
shone  out  in  full  splendour  before  the  beginning  of 
the  transit,  and  continued  bright  till  it  sat ;  so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  our  view  of  this 
fine  phenomenon,  which  I  saw  through  my  bro 
ther's  telescope,  which  magnifies  the  object  fifty 
times.  His  eyes  were  so  quick  that  he  saw  it  quite 
distinctly  through  a  common  srnoaked  glass. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Mrs.  Dunbar  since  we 
saw  her.  I  long  to  know  how  they  all  do,  and 
what  scheme  they  propose  for  the  summer.  It 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  hear  that  their 
minds  had  regained  some  degree  of  tranquillity. 
Their  distress  and  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  Miss  Talbot,  threw  a  miserable  weight  on  my 
spirits  on  leaving  London.  My  accounts  from  the 
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two  last  are  so  much  mended,  that  my  heart  begin* 
to  be  tolerably  at  ease  about  them. 

I  hope  this  Letter  will  find  you  quietly  reposing 
in  the  shades  of  Lijcan,  after  the  concussion  of  the 
Welch  roads  and  the  tossing  of  the  Irish  Sea.  I 
am  sure  you  will  often  think  with  a  tender  regret  of 
the  friends  you  have  left  behind :  but  let  it  be 
mixed  with  the  comfortable  hope  of  our  all  meeting 
again.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  varying  conditions 
of  life  will  not  suffer  us  to  depend  on  the  fairest 
prospects  which  present  themselves  within  the  limits 
of  mortality.  From  human  weakness  this  reflection 
must  sometimes  soften  our  minds  into  a  pensive  me 
lancholy  :  but  it  can  never  become  gloomy  or  un 
happy  while  we  are  in  possession  of  those  princi 
ples,  which  secure  us  against  the  horrors  of  a  final 
separation  from  those  we  love. 

I  beg  my  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock ;  I 
hope  she  succeeded  in  her  unwearied  endeavours  to 
rescue  the  poor  little  innocent  mouse  from  the  claws 
of  the  Wiikite  cat,  and  has  taken  it  with  her  to  Ire 
land.  Every  blessing  attend  you,  and  pray  let  me 
hear  from  you  soon. 


LETTER, 
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LETTER   XLIV. 

Deal,  June  20,  l~ 


YOUR  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  made 
me  as  happy  as  I  could  be  in  any  account  of  your 
being  safe  and  .well  at  such  a  distance,  I  rejoiced 
in  your  having  so  delightful  a  voyage,  as  I  would 
wish  to  have  the  trajet  which  is  so  necessary  to 
convey  you  to  your  friends  in  England,  appear  to 
your  imagination  as  little  formidable  as  possible. 

Long  before  this  I  hope  the  arrival  of  the  paquet 
has  set  your  heart  at  ease.  I  wrote  to  you  by  a 
kind  of  sympathy  on  the  very  day  on  which  your 
Letter  from  C.onway  was  dated,  which  I  did  not 
receive  till  five  days  after.  Mrs.  Montagu  has  pro 
bably  writ  to  you  herself;  but  as  one  is  not  apt  to 
be  tired  with  the  repetition  of  good  news,  I  will 
just  mention  that  by  a  Letter  from  her,  which  I 
received  very  lately,  she  seemed  perfectly  well  and 
in  good  spirits,  except  a  few  sentimental  lamenta 
tions  on  t(ie  solitary  appearance  of  London  by  the 
flight  of  so  many  of  her  friends.  She  was  uncer 
tain  as  to  the  time  of  her  stay  there  ;  she  is  to  go 
to  Sunning-hill  this  summer,  and  invites  me  to  be 
of  the  party  :  but  I  cannot  quit  my  post  here. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  think  from  your  description  that  your 
imagination  could  be  greatly  amused  by  the  view  of 
N — .  A  profusion  of  damask  and  gilding  may 
perhaps  be  thought  a  proper  artifice  to  conceal  the 
want  of  natural  beauties  in  a  crowded  town  ;  but 
surely  it  has  a  wretched  effect  when  contrasted  with 
sunshine  and  verdure,  and  all  the  vivid  glow  of  ve 
getable  colouring.  Fancy  is  a  mere  fine  lady :  and 
her  whimsical  decorations  should  be  confined  to 
fashionable  places.  But  the  scenes  of  rural  retire 
ment  are  the  range  of  imagination,  whose  magic 
powers  should  be  exerted  in  such  operations  as  help 
to  lead  the  mind  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  common 
and  popular  life. 

Your  unexpected  rencontre  of  your  friends  at 
Birmingham  would  have  been  a  delightful  incident 
in  your  journey,  if  you  could  have  seen  them  as 
happy  as  they  were  some  months  ago.  But  alas, 
I  fear  you  must  have  felt  more  pain  than  pleasure 
from  the  sight  of  them,  in  their  present  melan 
choly  situation.  It  gave  me  great  joy  to  hear  that 
the  dear  girl's  looks  are  so  much  mended.  May 
God  continue  to  them  the  blessings  which  are  still 
left  them. 

I  am  not  in  spirits  at  present,  I  have  just  lost  a 
relation,  whom,  though  she  lived  till  near  seventy, 
and  probably  by  her  death  prevented  the  misfortune 
of  total  blindness,  I  cannot  help  regretting.  ,  Put 
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it  is  very  happy  for  our  virtue  that  the  considera^ 
tions  which  convince  our  reason,  have  sometimes 
very  little  effect  upon  our  feelings.  In  a  mere  view 
pf  such  scenes  as  that  in  which  I  have  for  some 
days  been  engaged,  the  mind  is  awed  to  serious 
ness,  and  the  heart  softened  to  every  tender  sense 
of  human  misery  and  weakness,  and  in  this  temper 
it  is  more  fully  prepared  to  grow  wiser  and  better, 
than  by  all  the  fine  speculations  of  philosophical  ar 
guments. 

You  ask  me  how  you  shall  quiet  your  painful  ap 
prehensions.  They  are  certainly  unavoidable  to 
every  affectionate  heart,  in  a  world  liable  to  hourly 
vicissitudes.  But  though  they  do  not  admit  of  a 
cure,  and  it  is  better  for  us  that  they  do  not,  there 
is  a  remedy  that  will  enable  us  to  support  them  with 
patience,  and  which  will  alleviate  our  present  suf 
ferings  by  future  hope. 

I  beg  my  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  in  spite 
of  the  literal  account  that  she  is  disposed  to  give  of 
your  adventures,  and  by  that  means  to  spoil  the 
fine  romantic  story  that  your  imagination  would 
raise  from  them.  You  had  a  lucky  escape,  that 
the  good  people  of  .Bangor  did  not  swim  you  for  a 
witch,  when  you  were  in  such  a  conjuring  atti- 
Jude :  and  you  are  so  little  qualified  for  sinking, 
that  the  proofs  against  you  would  have  been  terribly 

dear. 
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Adieu !  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  have  as  usual 
answered  your  Letter  within  the  week  after  I  had 
received  it.  I  hope  you  will  in  some  tolerable  de 
gree  follow  my  example,  though  you  are  too  idle  to 
do  it  absolutely.  Tell  me  how  you  do,  and  what 
you  do,  and  when  you  are  doing  nothing  but  foK 
lowing  your  reverie  by  sunset,  or  moon  light,  think 
sometimes  of  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Deal,  July  28,  If 69. 

THE  long  experience  of  your  being  a  very 
idle  Correspondent,  happily  prevented  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  from  alarming  myself  by  assigning 
any  worse  reason  for  your  long  silence :  but  your 
Letter  last  night  accounts  for  it  in  a  way  that  I 
heartily  grieve  to  find,  and  which  would  terrify  me 
had  not  you  given  me  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
your  cough  is  a  great  deal  better.  You  will  give 
me  a  proof  that  you  do  not  love  me  so  well  as  I  am 
willing  to  believe  you  do,  if  you  do  not  very,  very 
soon,  write  me  word  how  you  go  on.  Consider 
the  distance  between  us,  and  how  many  days  I  must 
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be  in  anxiety  about  you,  supposing  you  to  write  irfa- 
jnediately  on  the  receipt  of  this. 

Our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu  seems,  I  thank  God,  to 
have  tolerably  well  recovered  her  illness,  and  looks, 
I  think,  not  altered  by  it,  though  I  believe  she  has 
not  yet  regained  her  strength  and  usual  spirits. 
By  my  naming  her  looks,  you  may  possibly  think  I 
am  talking  in  my  sleep  :  and  indeed  the  sight  I  had 
of  her.  seemed  transient  as  a  pleasing  dream.  She 
has  been  in  Kent,  and  made  me  happy  by  coming 
to  Deal,  but  could  stay  only  one  night.  Yet  this 
visit,  short  as  it  was,  did  me  good :  for  there  is  no 
describing  what  an  uncomfortable  impression  re 
mained  on  my  mind  from  my  having  left  London 
without  seeing  her.  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  hap 
piness  of  spending  many  delightful  hours  with  her 
at  Sunning  Hill.  She  had  several  times  in  her 
Letters  proposed  this  scheme  to  me,  but  from  the 
conviction  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  me  to  ramble 
again  so  soon,  I  had  constantly  refused  it,  and 
thought  she  had  admitted  my  plea.  But  without 
mentioning  her  intention  to  me,  when  she  was  here, 
she  engaged  my  father  and  all  my  family  on  her 
side  of  the  question.  As  I  am  perfectly  innocent 
of  contributing  in  the  least  degree  to  bring  about 
this  event,  I  may  with  a  safe  conscience  enjoy  it, 
which  I  accordingly  do,  and  shall  be  very  glad 
when  I  can  sei  out,  but  when  that  will  be  I  cannot 
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exactly  tell,    as  it  does  not  depend  oh  my  o\Vri 
wishes. 

For  this  last  fortnight  I  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  absolute  solitude ;  my  father  and  the  rest  of 
my  family  and  friends  in  this  place  have  all  been 
absent  on  different  excursions  at  the  same  time. 
As  I  hope  their  respective  schemes  'would  do  them 
all  good,  I  could  have  found  sufficient  amusement 
from  a  variety  of  playthings,  if  I  had  been  well 
enough  to  play ;  but  indeed  my  head  has  not  al 
lowed  me  many  active  days  :  so  that  my  solitude 
has  been  little  more  than  the  mere  repose  of  lan 
guid  health.  In  such  a  state  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  when  I  am  not  Well  enough  to  ramble 
out  and  enjoy  the  country  abroad,  I  have  so  light 
and  riant  a  situation  at  home.  I  am  spending  this 
afternoon  in  great  luxury,  in  spite  of  a  feverish 
head-ache :  drinking  tea  out  of  Mrs.  Handcock's 
white  tea-pot,  and  taking  snuff  out  of  the  sweet 
pretty  snuff-box  that  you  gave  me,  and  thinking 
with  tenderness  and  gratitude  on  all  your  kindness 
for  me.  To  aid  this  sentimental  disposition,  the 
beautiful  landscape  within  my  view  from  one 
window,  and  the  sea  from  the  other,  are  tinctured 
with  the  soft  melancholy  colouring  of  a  rainbow 
light.  How  do  I  wish  you  were  here  to  enjoy  it 
with  me,  instead  of  my  talking  to  you  without  an 
answer.  ..What  a  delightfully  painful  conversation 

could 
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Could  we  hold  on  the  subject  of  dear  Lady  Aim* 
Dawson,  in  which  we  should  so  perfectly  agree,  as 
your  enthusiasm  cannot  exceed  mine,  though  I  had 
not  the  happiness  of  passing  so  many  inestimable 
hours  with  her  as  you  did.  Yet  short  as  my  ac* 
quaintance  was,  it  has  fixed  an  impression  on  my 
mind  which  I  hope  never  will  be  obliterated,  though 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  painful  feeling  of  the  dis 
appointment  of  those  hopes  of  the  enjoyment  of 
her  friendship  which  she  had  so  kindly  encouraged, 
and  on  which  I  had  so  earnestly  set  my  heart: 
Heaven  grant  that  the  influence  of  her  example 
may  contribute  to  fit  me  for  their  accomplishment 
where  they  will  be  liable  to  no  disappointment !  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  making  me  happy  by 
the  account  of  my  having  a  share  in  her  heart,  on 
which  I  set  a  value  proportionable  to  my  venera 
tion  and  affection  for  her  memory.  Be  so  good  as 
to  present  my  kind  compliments  to  Mrs.  Henry 
when  you  see  her,  I  hope  she  has  not  laid  aside 
her  intention  of  coming  to  England,  where  I  shall 
be  very  happy  in  any  opportunity  she  will  allow  me 
of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  her. — -I  exceed 
ingly  approve  your  design  of  getting  her  to  write 
down  all  the  particulars  you  mention,  in  which  I 
have  a  strong  self-interest,  as  I  know  you  will  not 
deny  me  an  opportunity  of  improving  by  them. — 
Can  it  be  possible,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  with 

to 
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so  noble  an  enthusiasm  for  the  excellence  of  clear 
Lady  Anne's  character,  you  should  not  feel  the 
evidence  of  those  divine  principles  which  raised 
her  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  virtue?  Such  a  living 
original  carries  a  conviction  beyond  whole  volumes 
of  speculative  arguments.  Few  indeed,  very  few 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection ; 
perfection  almost  angelic :  but  all,  by  the  same 
means,  may  acquire  enough  to  render  them  good 
and  happy  in  proportion  to  the  various  situations 
and  opportunities  assigned  them. 

Since  I  began  this  Letter  I  have  heard  from 
Mrs.  Montagu,  dated  from  Reading,  on  her  road 
to  Sunning  Hill,  where  I  hope  in  about  ten  days  to 
follow  her.  I  have  had  a  Letter  lately  from  our 
dear  Mrs.  J.  Pitt,  which  is  the  first  that  I  have  re 
ceived  from  hej*  since  the  melancholy  event  of  last 
spring.  She  gives  me  the  comfort  of  saying  she  is 
in  health  and  tolerable  spirits,  and  expresses  her 
self  on  the  subject  of  her  loss  with  so  much  true 
piety  and  resignation,  and  good  sense,  as  nothing 
but  a  superior  assistance  could  inspire,  when  one 
considers  her  very  strong  affection  for  her  chil 
dren. 

I  only  saw  the  Cambridge  Ode  in  a  newspaper, 
and  have  forgot  all  about  Chatillon.  I  thought 
there  were  some  fine  stanzas  in  it :  but  in  general 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  effort  of  a  writer  strug- 
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gling  under  the  necessity  of  saying  something  to  a 
patron,  and  conscious  how  little  could  with  truth  be 
said.  But  perhaps  this  may  be  mere  refining. 
Upon  the  whole  1  was  vexed  and  fretted  at  such  an 
application  of  Mr.  Gray's  genius,  whom  I  wished 
to  have  more  grace  thai}  the  University  have  shewn 
in  their  scandalous  choice.  Though  he  is  much 
more  excusable  than  they  are.  My  compliments, 
pray,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry.  I  too  long  to  pay 
you  a  visit,  ma  quando  sara ! 


LETTER     XLVI. 

Sunning  Hill,  Aug.  23,  I7(>9- 
;^Mi)*|*  >)ifl'  fttty/  firv  o;.   ot   .-.:•!  ifl   toftiftfif*)    l^lnin 

I  AM  quite  impatient,  my  dear  Mrs". 
Vesey,  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  which  I  re 
ceived  from  your  Letter  this  morning.  I  am 
heartily  rejoiced  to  find  you  are  freed  from  the 
troublesome  and  alarming  consequences  of  your 
eough. 

I  came  here  about  ten  days  ago,  and  found  our 
dear  Mrs.  Montagu,  though  not  so  well  as  I  could 
wish,  yet  better  than  she  had  been,  and  she  begins 
to  find  a  good  effect  from  the  waters,  which  will, 
I  hope,  establish  her  health  to  such  a  degree  a& 
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her  constitution  will  admit  of,  which  must,  ala«, 
at  the  very  best  be  liable  to  very  frequent  return 
of  disorders.  I  have  the  same  limited  expecta 
tions  for  myself,  for  my  nerves  seem  beyond  the 
power  of  any  waters  to  meliorate.  I  am  making 
a  trial  of  this  spring,  and  so  far  as  I  have  gone 
seem  to  be  the  better  for  them,  though  I  fear  it  is 
only  temporary.  How  delightful  it  would  be  if  you 
could  make  the  trial  with  us.  AVe  should  at  least 
be  sure  to  be  the  better  for  each  other's  company, 
and  indeed  there  is  great  probability  that  these 
waters  might  do  you  good. 

This  country  is  a  perfect  new  scene  to  me,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  travelled  over  it,  appears  very 
delightful;  we  have  not  yet  made  many  excursions, 
as  Mrs.  Montagu  went  for  some  days  to  Sandleford, 
and  I  remained  here  to  go  on  with  the  waters. 
As  .Mrs.  Dunbar  went  to  town  about  the  same 
time,  I  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  solitude,  arrd 
rambled,  without  any  companion  but  my  own  reve 
ries,  over  these  wild  heaths  all  day  long.  There  are 
few  tilings  that  I  ever  more  earnestly  wished  than 
that  some  lucky  event  or  other  might  convey  me 
to  spend  some  time  at  this  spot,  which  is  placed 
within  reach  of  so  many  of  the  friends  whom  I  so 
highly  esteem  and  love.  But  what  are  the  wishes 
that  are  placed  on  objects  that  are  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  disappointing  accidents  of  this 
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Varying  world!  At  this  very  spot  I  now  am.  Btit 
where  are  the  delightful  ideas  on  which  my  mind 
used  to  dwell  with  so  much  pleasure  !  Dear  Lady 
Anne  Dawsan,  from  whose  conversation  and  ex 
ample  I  hoped  to  have  derived  such  lessons  of  pure 
and  exalted  virtue,  is  flown  to  heaven  :  our  ami 
able  friends  Mrs.  Dunbar  and  Mrs.  J.  Pitt  have 
not  recovered  the  sad  interruption  of  their  domestic 
comforts  ;  Lady  Juliana  Perin  and  Miss  Freame  *, 
who  had  expressed  so  much  kind  and  cordial  plea 
sure  in  the  prospect  of  my  visiting  them  at  Stoke, 
are  engaged  in  a  scene  of  deep  distress  by  a  very 
dangerous  illness  of  Mr.  Penn,  who  has  had  a 
very  violent  paralytic  attack,  from  which  there  can 
be  but  small  hopes  of  his  recovery.  You  will  easily 
believe  that  contemplations  like  these  throw  a  me 
lancholy  cloud  over  my  solitary  walks,  and  indeed 
they  raise  many  a  secret  sigh  in  the  most  cheerful 
society;  though  it  is  only  while  I  am  writing  to  you 
that  I  have  once  expressed  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Do  not  imagine  that  by  this  I  indulge  any  repining 
or  discontent.  I  hope  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  very  many  unmerited  blessings  1  enjoy,  and 


•  *  Now  Viscountess  Cremorne  ;  a  lady  whom  the  i 
intimacy  of  every  year  rooted  more  strongly  In  the  wannest  aftcc* 
tions  of  Mrs.  Carter's  heart,  and  for  whom  her  esteem  equalled 
her  love. 


am  particularly  thankful  for  the  continuance  of  the 
dear  friend  with  whom  I  am.  But  human  hap 
piness,  when  placed  on  the  enjoyments  arising 
from  social  connections  belo\v  the  stars,  can  never 
be  complete.  The  people  of  the  world,  who  follow 
every  idle  fancy  of  their  heads,  are  usually  pretty 
secure  of  acquiring  their  aim,  as  one  bauble  can 
so  easily  be  replaced  by  another*.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  while  the  contracted  and  trifling 
schemes  of  selfishness  and  of  folly  are  attended 
with  success,  the  enlarged  and  generous  views  of 
social  love  should  end  in  disappointment  and  im 
perfection  !.  Surely  he  who  implanted  all  the  bene 
volent  affections  of  the  soul,  will  reward  every 
virtuous  exertion  of  them,  in  a  state  where  the 
present  mutual  participation  of  suffering  will  be 
converted  into  a  common  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted 
and  immortal  happiness. 

Mr.  J.  Pitt's  family  arrived  here  last  Saturday, 
their  house  is  within  half  a  mile  of  us,  so  I  hope 
we  shall  be  very  good  neighbours.  Mrs.  Pitt  is 
a  good  deal  fallen  away;  but  has  no  complaint: 

*  Thus  it  is  that  the  children  of  this  world  arc  in  their  generation 
still  wiser  than  the  children  of  light ;  for  they  make  the  most 
of  their  perishable  and  temporary  advantages,  \vhilc  the  children 
of  light  but  too  often  neglect  to  improve  their  more  noble  and 
important  interests. 

Merer 
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-never  with  so  much  tenderness  did  I  see  a  more 
noble  resignation  to  a  loss  by  which  she  was  so 
deeply  struck.  JMercia  is  very  much  grown  and 
less  thin  than  she  was,  which  I  hope  is  a  sure 
symptom  of  amended  health.  Lovel  Farm  is  about 
two  miles  from  hence. — It  is  a  sweet  spot,  and 
has  that  character  of  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness 
which  is  so  much  better  adpted  to  the  idea  of  the 
country,  than  that  display  of  art  and  magnificence 
which  fatigues  one  in  a  splendid  seat.  You  will 
probably  soon  see  Mr.  Dunbar,  as  he  talks  of  going 
to  Ireland,  but  lovely  Mrs.  Dunbar  does  not  ac 
company  him.  Her  mind  is  too  great  to  feel  any 
other  satisfaction  in  their  present  accession  of  for 
tune,  than  as  it  will  furnish  greater  opportunities 
of  doing  goodi  and  in  this  I  hope  arid  believe  hs 
will  concur  with  her. 

Mrs.  Montagu  desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  she 
loves  vou  dearly,  even  more  than  she  hates  writing 
and  therefore  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  her 
soon:  but  I  would  not  wait  for  her,  as  I  am  sure 
you  would  rather  wish  to  hear  soon  from  one  of 
us,  than  to  wait  longer  for  both.  Lord  Lyttelton 
was  here,  and  gone  before  we  came.  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet  is  here,  and  desires  his  compliments  to  you. 
Your  loss  of  the  power  of  expressing  your  ideas 
is  just  as  groundless  a  fancy,  as  your  supposing  I 
should  not  be  able  to  read  your  Letter,  I  neither 

in 
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in  the  last,  nor  any  former,  ever  found  any  difficulty,- 
nor  ever  Lost  a  single  word. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  does  me  honour 
by  his  remembrance,  and  I  bog  you  will  present 
my  respects  when  you  return  his  visit.  How  can 
Mr.  Yesey  have  the  conscience  to  think  I  am  in 
charity  with  him,  after  the  trick  he  served  rne  last 
year !  However,  whenever  he  makes  reparation  by 
bringing  you  to  England,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  shake  hands  and  be  friends  with  him.  I  am 
just  come  from  the  Wells,  where  I  met  all  our 
friends,  who  are  well  and  desire  every  kind  re 
membrance.  The  Dunbar  family  only  took  a  flight 
hither,  and  are  gone  back  to  breakfast  with  Lord 
Jrnham  and  Miss  Luttrel,  who  are  with  them  at 
Lovel  Farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitt  are  gone  to  finish 
their  ride.  Mrs.  Montagu  is  drinking  the  waters; 
and  I  am  come  home  to  prepare  for  attending  her 
to  Lady  Frances  Coningsby's,  and  to  conclude  my 
Letter,  which  my  hea(}  would  not  suffer  me  to  do 
last  Post. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  all  further  en 
quiries  are  useless  at  least,  if  not  hurtful.  A  steady 
attention  to  the  rule  of  duty  as  such,  is  the  surest 
path  to  conviction,  The  natural  feelings  and 
interests  of  a  good  heart  and  the  divine  assist 
ance,  will  sooner  or  later  subdue  any  mere  con 
stitutional  scepticism  to  such  a  degree,  as  will  be 

sufficient 
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sufficient  to  calm  the  mind  into  tranquillity,  and 
encourage  it  by  cheerful  hope.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  comfort  and  to  virtue  :  and  high  trans 
ports  of  divine  enthusiasm,  though  a  great  blessing 
when  founded  on  real  principles  of  true  religion, 
can  like  other  distinguished  advantages,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  very  few. 

My  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock;  I  know 
not  how  long  I  shall  remain  at  this  place,  but 
direct  to  me  at  Deal,  and  your  Letter  will  be  sent 
after  me,  wherever  I  am.  I  hope  soon  to  hear 
that  your  hurrying  season  is  over,  and  that  you 
are  quietly  settled,  as  it  is  impossible  YOU  should 
be  well  in  such  a  constant  exertion  of  animal 
spirits. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  young  Duchess 
of  Beaufort  is  likely  to  do  well.  What  a  quick  suc 
cession  of  distress  was  this  unhappy  accident  to 
poor  Mrs,  Boscawen  !-r-and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
anxiety  arising  from  the  last  misfortune  may  prove 
a  sad  but  efficacious  remedy  for  the  first,  as  her 
mind  being  kept  in  solicitous  agitation  from  the 
doubtful  state  of  her  daughter,  would  prevent  its 
being  totally  fixed  on  the  irrecoverable  loss  of  her 
son ;  and  tjie  seeing  her  advance  towards  a  state 
of  safety  wjll  give  her  a  kind  of  spirits,  which  she 
would  not  have  felt  if  every  thing  had  gone  on  in 
the  ysual  track, 

I  have 
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I  have  extended  my  Letter  to  an  immoderate 
length,  but  must  not  conclude  without  giving  you 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  Lady  Primrose  is 
very  well.     I  met  her  twice  at  Mr.  Dunbar's ;  we 
are  to  visit  her  at  Old  Windsor,  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  our  power;  but  Mr.  Montagu  comes  here  to 
morrow  for  a  few  days,  and  our  distant  schemes 
cannot  take  place  till  his  return  to  Sandleford.     I 
saw  Mr.   Dawson  last  week,  who  is  pretty  well. 
By  the  last  accounts,  the  physicians  thought  Mr. 
Penn  would  recover,  but  he  himself  is  strongly  of 
a  contrary  opinion.     He  has  always  preserved  his 
senses,    and   expressed  the  most  perfect  resigna 
tion. 


LETTER    XLVII. 

Sunning  Hill,  Sept.  22,  1769. 

I  AM  too  impatient  to  set  your  heart  at 
rest,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  to  delay  giving  you  an 
account  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  till  I  can  go  to  fetch  a 
frank  out  of  my  bureau  at  Deal,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  most  gladly  pay  for  the  intelligence  of  her 

being 
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being   very  greatly  better;  and  it  seems  evident 
that  the  waters  do  her  good. 

The  weather  was  for  some  days  so  rainy  that 
it  drove  us  to  London  with  an  intention  of  not 
returning  here,  unless  the  sun  gave  us  a  fair  invita 
tion;  which,  after  our  staying  some  days  in  the 
miserable  desolated  environs  of  Berkeley  Square,  it 
condescended  to  do,  and  we  returned  hither  on 
Monday  last  for  another  week  of  the  waters.  They 
have  done  me  alt  the  good  that  on  such  a  constitu 
tion  could  reasonably  be  hoped. 

Our  sweet  friend  Mrs.  J.  Pitt  set  out  for  En- 
combe  this  morning  with  her  family.  We  have 
been  much  together,  which  has  greatly  enlivened 
our  sejour  at  Sunning  Hill.  I  esteem  and  love 
her  more  than  ever.  It  is  quite  edifying  to  see 
the  noble  manner  in  which  she  supports  the  wound 
which  she  so  deeply  feels.  Not  contented  with 
that  melancholy  resignation,  which  though  it  pre 
serves  the  mind  from  rebellion  and  complaint,  too 
often  sinks  it  into  indolence  and  uselessness  ;  she 
has  been  exerting  herself  with  zeal  and  activity  to 
relieve  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor  people  in 
this  place;  and  to  awaken  a  sense  of  industry 
among  them,  which  will  be  a  great  blessing  to 
them,  if  it  succeeds,  and  certainly  to  herself 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not.  Our  dear  Mrs.  Dun- 
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bar  is  at  present  in  absolute  solitude  at  Lovel 
Farm ;  as  she  is  as  yet  uncertain  of  her  destina 
tion,  Mrs.  Pitt  wished  her  very  much  to  follow 
her  to  Encombe.  But  it  is  not  impossible  but  she 
may  be  summoned  to  cross  St.  George's  Channel 
to  attend  those  sublime  personages,  who  make 
such  a  pompous  detail  of  syllables  in  your  Letter. 
If  I  was  thirty  years  younger,  they  would  offer  me 
a  tempting  invitation.  However  I  have  the  less 
reason  to  regret  the  small  probability  I  have  of 
seeing  the  originals,  as  my  imagination  is,  I  be 
lieve,  nearly  as  well  amused  from  your  description, 
which  I  can  and  do  enjoy  without  the  trouble  of 
travelling  over  land  and  sea. 

On  Monday  next  Mrs.  Montagu  and  I  take  our 
departure  from  this  place,  and  separate  to  our 
respective  homes.  She  goes  immediately  to  Sandle- 
ford.  I  propose  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Talbot  at  Richmond,  the  latter  I  fear  is 
worse  than  she  is  willing  to  acknowledge  to  me ; 
if  I  find  her  tolerable  I  shall  so  regulate  my  mo 
tions  as  to  be  at  home  the  end  of  the  next  week. 
Indeed  I  am  very  impatient  to  get  there;  both 
as  it  is  right  I  should,  and  as  I  want,  after  all 
this  desultory  living,  to  get  quietly  settled  in  my 
awn  apartment.  High  degrees  of  pleasure  are  at 
proper  intervals  very  useful  to  keep  up  a  proper 
spirit  and  activity  of  mind,  but  one  soon  perceives 

that 
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that  mere  conveniencles  are  the  things  necessary  to 
one's  ease,  which  is  the  most  natural  and  per 
manent.  Ease  and  conveniencies  are  no  where 
to  be  found  but  at  home;  and  what  a  blessing  it 
is  that  such  principles  as  these  are  so  strongly  im 
planted  in  us,  as  frequently  to  be  of  the  most 
salutary  effect;  the  spirit  wearies  with  perpetual 
dissipation,  and  home  presents  the  joyful  means 
of  rest  and  quiet,  at  least  such  a  home  as  I  ana 
blessed  with. 

Mrs.  Montagu  desires  her  love;  she  will  write 
to  you  when  she  is  settled  at  home.  Adieu,  we 
are  going  to  Etoa  to  see  Topham's  drawings,  for 
which  I  am  too  much  of  a  Goth  to  have  any 
manner  of  taste,  but  I  enjoy  the  drive  through  the 
forest. 


LETTER    XLVIIL 

Deal,  Nov.  13,  1739. 

You  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
receive  a  very  speedy  return  to  your  Letters,  that 
miserably  unqualified  as  I  am  at  present  for  writ 
ing,  I  am  not  willing  to  omit  it,  from  the  fear  of 
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giving  you  any  alarm.  I  thank  God,  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu  is  very  well :  my  own  health  is  as  good  as  I 
can  expect  it  to  be  under  the  deep  distress  I  feel 
from  a  certain  intelligence  that  my  dear  and  most 
excellent  friend,  Miss  Talhot,  is  past  all  hope  of 
recovery.  Her  death,  when  I  received  the  first 
account,  was  almost  hourly  expected.  Since,  there 
has  been  an  apparent  amendment,  but  not  such 
a  one  as  can  allow  me  to  form  the  least  hope  of 
her  being  restored.  Judge  of  my  situation,  and 
of  the  feelings  with  which  I  watch  every  return  of 
the  Post.  In  this  state  of  miserable  suspence  I 
find  it  impossible  to  fix  to  any  thing :  my  mind  is 
all  confusion,  and  hurried  from  one  painful  object 
to  another  without  ceasing.  When  ail  is  over, 
and  she  is  released  from  a  state  of  suffering,  I 
trust  my  heart  will  subside  into  quiet  grief  for 
my  own  irreparable  loss  of  such  a  friend,  and 
such  an  example.  In  these  sad  moments  of  dread 
ful  expectation  my  only  comfort  is  to  reflect  with 
thankfulness  on  the  inestimable  blessing  which  I 
have  for  so  long  a  course  of  years  been  permitted 
to  enjoy,  of  an  intimate  connection  with  a  cha 
racter  of  such  exalted  and  uncommon  goodness. 
May  I  be  enabled  to  make  such  an  improvement 
of  so  high  an  advantage,  as  may  qualify  me  to  meet 
her,  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  future 
Reparation ! 

I  am 
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I  am  glad  to  find  you  gained  a  sight  which  repaid 
you  for  quitting  your  bed  at  so  early  an  hour. 
Indeed  Venus  made  a  most  remarkably  beautiful 
appearance;  and  you  saw  her  splendour  with  an 
accompaniment  that  rendered  your  spectacle  quite 
enviable.  Mrs.  Montagu's,  Mrs.  Susan,  was  de 
puted  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  comet,  and 
to  call  us  up  when  she  saw  it.  She  made  the  same 
mistake  which  you  did:  but  an  hour  afterwards 
gave  us  another  summons,  when  the  comet  really 
did  appear,  but  to  my  disappointment,  as  I  re 
member  one  much  more  distinct  and  glaring  about 
twenty-three  years  ago.  I  hope  you  had  a  full 
sight  of  the  late  glorious  and  very  remarkable 
aurora,  which  has  the  most  beautiful  variety  of 
colouring  of  any  I  ever  saw.  I  should  have  been 
the  worst  person  to  whom  you  could  possibly  apply 
for  any  help  in  your  system  o/  comets,  as  you 
know  I  never  let  my  thoughts  run.  wild  upon  such 

subjects.  ijiifjlhig  020 

My  sister  end  all  her  family  are  with  me  at 
present,  among  the  rest  the  little  prattling  boy  who 
breakfasted  with  you  last  year,  and  who  is  now 
reading  in  my  room :  I  told  him,  I  was  going  to 
write  to  you,  and  desired  to  know  if  he  had  any 
message  to  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock.  "  O  yes ! 
pray  give  my  love  to  them,  and  tell  them  1  have 
not  forgot  them."  I  hope  you  feel  the  force  of  Jiis 

compliment, 
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compliment,  as  it  plainly  proves  how  forcibly  your 
fascinating  manners  strike  even  a  child.  I  should 
very  much  enjoy  this  visit  if  I  was  in  a  happier 
disposition,  but  at  present  my  spirits  are  so  low 
that  I  find  myself  much  best  when  I  am  alone. 
Since  I  began  this  Letter  1  have  had  two  accounts 
of  my  dear  Miss  Talbot  She  continues  mending, 
and  may  probably  continue  for  some  time  in  the 
same  state ;  but  the  physicians  pronounce  her  state 
to  be  desperate,  and  I  dare  not  indulge  any  hope. 
She  is  removed  to  town,  and  if  I  receive  such  a 
Letter  as  I  expect,  I  shall  very  soon  go  there  on 
that  account.  But  my  situation  is  very  uncertain, 
therefore  direct  your  Letters  here  as  usual,  and 
they  will  follow  me  wherever  I  happen  to  be. 

Lady  Anne  Dawson,  before  she  left  England, 
made  me  promise  to  introduce  her  to  Miss  Talbot, 
and  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  the  thoughts  of  being 
Instrumental  to  the  acquaintance  of  t\vo  characters 
who  bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  each  other. 
But  their  meeting  has  been  deferrefl  till  they  can 
become  acquainted  upon  happier  terms  than  are 
possible  to  the  precarious  condition  of  mortal  con 
nexions  :  they  are  both  fitter  companions  for  angels 
and  'for  each  other  than  for  the  best,  of  their 
earthly  friends,  engaged  in  the  interests  and  schemes 

of  a  world  to  which  their  minds  were  so  much 
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Indeed  to  judge  from  my  own  feelings  I  must 
grieve  for  you,  in  being  obliged  to  quit  the  dear, 
tranquil,  poetic  scenes  of  Lucan,  for  the  hurry  and 
mere  vulgar  prosaic  life  of  Dublin. — But  you  have 
a  better  art  of  amusing  yourself  in  a  crowd  than  I 
have,  who  am  just  as  many  degrees  removed  from 
the  spirit  of  a  rake  as  ever.  I  have  writ  you  a  dull 
and  melancholy  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  which 
proves  my  confidence  in  your  kindness  for  me.  I 
thank  you  for  not  encouraging  Mr.  Dunbar's  re 
sidence  in  Ireland.  My  best  love  to  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock  ;  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

vTO:b 
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LETTER    XLIX. 
rmfci .  £r#  Uiii/i--" 

Deal,  Dec.  8,  1769." 
|:ii|, 

YOUR  very  kind  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  certainly  claims  my  earliest  thanks,  and  I 
will  at  least  begin  a  Letter,  though  my  time  at 
present  is  not  sufficiently  my  own  to  allow  me  to 
finish  it,  but  a  plusieurs  reprises.  I  will  not  delay 
the  subject  on  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  interest 
yourself  for  me.  My  dear  Miss  Talbot  is  greatly 
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mended  since  I  wrote  you  last,  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
thinks  her  better  than  she  has  been  since  her  last 
return  from  Richmond.  For  this  respite  I  am  very 
thankful,  and  it  gives  a  suspension  to  the  distress 
of  my  mind.  As  far  as  possible  I  restrain  my 
thoughts  from  looking  forward,  as  I  dare  not,  alas  ! 
build  any  solid  hopes  on  so  precarious  a  foundation 
as  the  present  favourable  symptoms,  while  the 
strong  assurances  which  were  at  first  given  me  that, 
humanly  speaking,  a  recovery  was  impossible, 
remain  uncontradicted. 

The  prospect  of  a  solitary  passage  through  the 
heavy  road,  and  dim  twilight  of  our  concluding 
journey  is  indeed  a  melancholy  idea :  but  happily 
fhere  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it  is  verified. 
Where  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  the  divine 
goodness  raises  up  successive  comforts  through  the 
whole  of  our  progress,  which  alleviate,  if  not 
supply,  the  deficiencies  of  those  which  we  have 
lost.  It  is  true  that  every  individual  that  strongly 
engages  our  affection  has  some  characteristic  and 
distinguishing  mark,  which  gives  it  an  appropriated 
place  in  the  heart :  and  whenever  it  is  removed,  the 
vacant  apartment  remains  unfitted  and  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  its-  departed  guest.  Thus  is  it  wisely 
and  graciously  appointed,  that  while  our  present 
companions  assist  us  to  pursue  our  journey  with 
cheerfulness  and  spirit,  the  tender  regret  for  those 
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whom  we  have  lost  extends  our  wishes  and  hopes 
to  the  end  of  it ;  and  gives  a  delightful  prospect  of 
our  arrival  at  that  universal  .home,  where  the 
imperfect  system  of  human  happiness  will  be  ren 
dered  complete,  by  the  assembling  of  all  those 
who  have  participated  and  assisted  our  trials  and 
our  virtues  through  different  stages  of  our  mortal 
passage. 

Why  did  you  start  when  the  particular  train  of 
thought  in  which  you  were  engaged,  made  you  turn 
your  eyes  with  an  inexplicable  kind  of  expression 
J;o  the  opening  door?  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Veseyy 
the  heart  is  wiser  and  honester  than  the  head,  and 
its  unsophisticated  feelings  often  give  a  powerful 
and  sudden  attestation  to  many  an  important  truth, 
which  our  perverse  and  foolish  reasonings  involve 
in  perplexities  and  doubts.  If  at  that  hour  of 
silence  and  solemn  thought,  dear  Lady  Ann  had 
been  permitted  to  stand  before  you,  could  even  that 
appearance  have  been  more  convincing  than  the 
unprejudiced  voice  of  common  sense,  which,  with 
an  intuitive  perception,  assents  to  the  truth  of 
eternal  revelation ;  and  by  a  quick  decisive  sentence 
pronounces  it  absurd  and  impossible  that  such 
virtue  could  ever  die. 

,     If  the  text  of  the  sermon  you  mention  is  "  //  is 
veil,   &c.*"     I   have  read   and   thought  it  very 

*  Peihaps  from  2  King',  iv.  $6. 
voi,  Hi.  C  C  original 
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original  arid  striking.  If  yo  i  have  any  other  on 
the  same  subject,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  it  : 
&s  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  in  my  possession, 
but  know  not  where  to  purchase  them.  I  suppose 
in  Dublin  they  arc  easy  to  be  had.  I  long  for  you 
to  put  in  execution  your  scheme  of  making  Mrs. 
Henry  write  those  interesting  particulars,  by  which 
I  hope  we  shall  both  benefit  ;  pray  my  kind  love 
to  her. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  I  thank  God,  continues  well, 
and  Mrs.  D  unbar  writes  me  word,  is  in  very  good 
looks,  so  I  hope  the  Sunning-hill  waters  may  be 
depended  on,  as  an  effectual  resource.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Winchelsea's  health  is 
greatly  mended  since  they  left  England  ;  the  last 
news  was  from  Dijon.  I  hope  to  be  in  town  on 
new  year's  day;  but  if  you  answer  this  as  you 
ought,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it 
here, 
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